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JOHN CALDIGATE.—PART I. 


CHAPTER I.—FOLKING. 


Prruaps it was. more the fault 
of Daniel Caldigate the father than 
of his son John Caldigate, that they 
two could not live together in com- 
fort in the days of the young man’s 
early youth, And yetit would have 
been much for both of them that 
such comfortable association should 
have been possible to them. Wher- 
ever the fault lay, or the chief fault 
—for probably there was some on 
both sides—the misfortune was so 
great as to bring crushing troubles 
upon each of them. 

There were but the two of which 
to make a household. When John 
was fifteen, and had been about a 
year at Harrow, he lost his mother 
and his two little sisters almost at 
a blow. The two girls went first, 
and the poor mother, who had kept 
herself alive to see them die, fol- 
lowed them almost instantly, Then 
Daniel Caldigate had been alone. 

And he was a man who knew 
how to live alone,—a just, hard, 
unsympathetic man—of whom his 
neighbours said, with something 
of implied reproach, that he bore 
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up strangely when he lost bis wife 
and girls. This they said, be- 
cause he was to be seen riding 
about the country, and because he . 
was to be heard talking to the far- 
mers and labourers as though noth- 
ing special had happened to him, 
It was rumoured of him, too, that 
he was as constant with his books 
as before; and he had been a man 
always constant with his books: 
and also, that he had never been 
seen to shed a tear, or been heard 
to speak of those who had-been 
taken from him, 

He was, in truth, a stout, self- 
constraining man, silent unless when 
he had something to say. Then he 
could become loud enough, or per- 
haps it might be said, eloquent. 
To his wife he had been inwardly 
affectionate, but outwardly almost 
stern, To lis daughters he had 
been the same,—always anxious for 
every good thing on their behalf, 
bot never able to make the children 
conscious of this anxiety, When 
they were taken from him, he suf- 
fered in silence, as such men do 
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suffer; and he suffered the more 
because he knew well how little of 
gentleness there had been in his 
manners with them. 

But he had hoped, as he sat alone 
in his desolate house, that it would 
be different with him and his only 
son—with his son who was now 
the only thing left to him. But 
the son was a boy, and he had to 
look forward to what years might 
bring him rather than to present 
happiness from that source. When 
the. boy came home for his holi- 
days, the father would sometimes 
walk with him, and discourse on 
certain chosen subjects—on the 
politics of the day, in regard to 
which Mr, Caldigate was an ad- 
vanced Liberal—on the abomination 
of the Game-laws, on the folly of 
Protection, on the antiquated ab- 
surdity of a State Church; —as to 
all which matters his son John lent 
him a very inattentive ear. Then 
the Jad would escape and kill rab- 
bits, or rats, or even take birds’ 
nests, with a zest for such pursuits 
which was disgusting to the father, 
though he would not absolutely 
forbid them, Then John would be 
allured to go to his uncle Babing- 
ton’s house, where there was a pon 
on which he could hunt, and fish- 
ing-rods, and a lake with a boat, 
and three fine bouncing girl-cousins, 
who made much of him, and called 
him Jack; so that he soon preferred 
his uncle Babington’s house, and 
would spend much of his holidays 
at regs oe Hall, 

Mr. Caldigate was a country squire 
with a moderate income, living in 
a moderate house called Folking, in 
the parish of Utterden, about ten 
miles from Cambridge. Here he 
owned nearly the entire parish, and 
some portion of Netherden, which 
lay next to it, having the reputa- 
tion of an income of £3000 a-year. 
It probably amounted to about two- 
thirds of that. Early in life he had 
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been a very poor man, owing to the 
improvidence of his father; but he 
had soon quarrelled with his father 
—as he had with almost every one 
else—and had for some ten years 
earned his own bread in the metro- 
polis among the magazines and news- 
papers, ben, when his father 
died, the property was his own, 
with such encumbrances as the old 
squire ‘had; been able to impose 
upon it. Daniel Caldigate had mar- 
ried when he was a poor man, but 
did not go to Folking to live till 
the estate was clear, at which time 
he was forty years old. - When-he 
was endeavouring to inculcate good 
Liberal principles into that son of 
his, who was burning the while to 
get off to a battle of rats among the 
corn-stacks, he was not yet fifty. 
There might therefore be some time 
left to him for the promised joys of 
companionship if he could only con- 
vince the boy that politics were 
better than rats. 

But he did not long make him- 
self any such promise. It seemed 
to him that his son’s mind was of a 
nature very different from his own, 
and much like to that of his grand- 
father. The lad could be awakened 
to no enthusiasm in the abuse of 
Conservative leaders. And those 
Babingtons were such fools! He 
despised the whole race of them— 
especially those thick-legged, romp- 
ing, cherry-cheeked dameels, of 
whom, no doubt, his son would 
marry one. They were all of the 
earth earthy, without an idea among 
them. And yet he did not dare to 
forbid his son to go to the house, 
lest people should say of him that 
his sternness was unendurable, 

Folking is not a place having 
many attractions of its own, beyond 
the rats. It lies in the middle of 
the Cambridgeshire fens, between 
St. Ives, Cambridge, and Ely, In 
the two parishes of Utterden and 
Netherden there is no rise of ground 
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which can by any stretch of com- 
plaisance be called a bill. The 
property is bisected by an immense 
straight dike, which is called the 
Middle Wash, and which is so 
sluggish, so straight, so ugly, and 
so deep, as to impress the mind of a 
stranger with the ideas of suicide, 
And there are straight roads and 
straight dikes, with ugly names on 
all sides, and passages through the 
country called droves, also with 
ugly appellations of their own, 
which certainly are not worthy of 
the name of roads. The Folking 
Causeway possesses a bridge across 
the Wash, and is said to be the re- 
mains of an old Roman way which 
ran in a perfectly direct line from 
St. Neots to Ely. When you have 


crossed the bridge going northward 
—or north-westward—there is a 
lodge at your right hand, and a 
private-road running, as straight as 
a line can be drawn, through pollard 
poplars, up to Mr. Caldigate’s house. 


ound the house there are meadows, 
and a large old-fashioned kitchen- 
garden, and a small dark flower- 
garden, with clipt hedges and 
straight walks, quite in the old 
fashion. The house itself is dark, 
picturesque, well-built, low, and 
uncomfortable. Part of it is as old 
as the time of Charles IL, and part 
dates from Queen Anne. 
thing was added at a later date— 
perhapsearly in the Georges; but 
it was all done with good materials, 
and no stint of labour. Shoddy 
had not been received among build- 
ing materials when any portion of 
- Folking was erected. ut then 
neither had modern ideas of comfort 
become in vogue. Just behind the 
kitchen-garden a great cross ditch, 
called Foul-water Drain, runs, or ra- 
ther creeps, down to the Wash, look- 
ing on that side as though it had 
been made to act as a moat to the 
house; and on the other side of the 
drain there is Twopenny Drove, at 
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the end of which Twopenny Ferry 
leads to es Hall, a farm- 
house across the Wash belonging to 
Mr. Caldigate. The fields around 
are all square and all flat, all mostly 
arable, and are often so deep in mud 
that a stranger wonders that a 
plough should be able to be dragged 
through the soil. The farming is, 
however, good of its kind, and the 
ploughing is mostly done by steam. 
Such is and has been for some 
years the house at Folking in which 
Mr. Caldigate has lived quite alone. 
For five years after his wife's death 
he had only on rare occasions re- 
ceived visitors there. Twice his 
brother had come to Folking and 
had brought a son with him. The 
brother had been a fellow of a 
college at Cambridge, and had taken 
a living and married late in life. 
The living was far away in Dorset- 
shire, and the son, at the time of these 
visits, was being educated at a pri- 
vate school. Twice they had both 
been at Folking together, and the 
uncle had, in his silent way, liked 
the boy. The lad had preferred, or 
had pretended to prefer, books to 
rats; had understood, or seemed to 
understand, something of the advan- 
tages of cheap food for the people, 
and had been commended by the 
father for general good conduct. 
But when they had last taken their 
departure from Folking, no one had 
entertained any idea of any peculiar 
relations between the nephew and 
the uncle. It was not till a year 
or two more had run by, that Mr. 
Daniel Caldigate thought of making 
his nephew George the heir to the 
property. 
he property indeed was entailed 
upon John, as it had been entailed 
upon John’s father. There were 
many institutions of his count 
which Mr. Caldigate hated wit 
almost an inhuman hatred; but 
there were none more odious to him 
than that of entails, which institu- 
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tion he was wont to prove by rye! 
arguments to be the source of all 
the ignorance and all the poverty 
and all the troubles by which his 
country was afflicted. He had got 
his own property by an entail, and 
certainly never would have had an 
acre had his father been able to 
consume more than a life-interest. 
But he had denied that the property 
had done him any gvod, and was 
loud in declaring that the entail 
had done the property and those 
who lived on it very much harm. 
In his heart of hearts he did feel a 
desire that when he was gone the 
acres should still belong to a Caldi- 
gate. There was so much in him 
of the leaven of the old English 
squirarchie aristocracy as to create 
a pride in the fact that the Caldi- 
am had been at Folking for three 
vundred years, anda wish that they 
might remain there; and no doubt 
he knew that without repeated en- 
tails they would not have remained 
there. But still he had hated the 
thing, and as years rolled on he 
came to think that the entail now 
existing would do an especial evil. 
His son on leaving school spent 
almost the whole four months be- 
tween that time and the beginning 
of his first term at Cambridge with 
the Babingtons, This period in- 
cluded the month of September, 
and afforded therefore much part- 
ridge-shooting—than which noth- 
ing was meaner in the opinion of 
the Squire of Folking. When a 
short visit was made to Folking 
the father was sarcastic and dis- 
agreeable, and then, for the first 
time, John Caldigate showed him- 
self to be possessed of a power of 
reply which was peculiarly disa- 
greeable to the old man, This had 
the effect of cutting down the in- 
tended allowance of £250 to £220 
er annum, for which sum the 
father had been told that his son 
could live like a gentleman at the 
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university. This parsimony so 
disgusted uncle Babington, who 
lived on the other side of the 
county, within the borders of Suf- 
folk, that he insisted on giving his 
nephew a hunter, and an undertak- 
ing to bear the expense of the ani- 
mal as long as John should remain 
at the university. No arrangement 
could have been more foolish. And 
that last visit made by John to 
Babington Hall for the two days 
previous to his Cambridge career 
was in itself most indiscreet. The 
angry father would not take upon 
himself to forbid it, bunt was worked 
up by it to perilous jealousy. He 
did not scruple to declare aloud 
that old Humphrey Babington was 
a thick-headed fool; nor did Hum- 
phrey Babington, who, with his 
ten or twelve thousand a-year, was 
considerably involved, scruple to 
say that he hated such cheese-par- 
ing ways. John Caldigate felt 
more distaste to the cheese-paring 
ways than he did to his uncle’s 
want of literature. 

Such was the beginning of the 
rupture which took place before the 
time had come for John to take his 
degree. When that time came he 
had a couple of hunters at Cam- 
bridge, played in the Cambridge 
eleven, and rowed in one of the 
Trinity boats. He also owed some- 
thing over £800 to the regular 
tradesmen of the university, and 
a good deal more to other creditors 
who were not “regular.” During 
the whole of this time his visits to 
Folking had been short and few. 
The old Squire had become more 
and more angry, and not the less 
so because he was sensible of a non- 
performance of duty on his own 
part. Though he was close to 
Cambridge he never went to see his 
son; nor would he even press the 
lad to come out to Folking. Nor 
when, on rare occasions, a visit was 
made, did he endeavour to make 
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the house pleasant. He was jealous, 
jealous to hot anger, at being ne- 
glected, but could not bring himself 
to make advances to his own son. 
Then when he heard from his son’s 
tutor that ‘his son could not pass 
his degree without the payment of 
£800 for recognised debts,—then 
his anger boiled over, and he told 
John Caldigate that he was expelled 
from his father’s heart and his 
father’s house. 

The money was paid and the 
degree was taken: and there arose 
the question as to what was to be 
done. John, of course, took him- 
self to Babington Hall, and was 
condoled with by his uncle and 
cousins, His troubles at this time 
were numerous enough. That £800 
by no means summed up his whole 
indebtedness,—covered, indeed, but 
a small part of it. He had been at 
Newmarket; and there was a pleas- 
ant gentleman, named Davis, who 
frequented that place and Cam- 
bridge, who had been very civil to 
him when he lost a little money, 
and who now held his acceptances 
for, alas! much more than £800, 
Even uncle Babington knew noth- 
ing of this when the degree was 
taken. And then there came a ter- 
rible blow to him. Aunt Babing- 
ton—aunt Polly as she was called 
—got him into her own closet up- 
stairs, where she kept her linen and 
her jams and favourite liqueurs, and 
told him that his cousin Julia was 
dying in love for him. After all 
that had passed, of course it was ex- 
pected he would engage himself to 
his cousin Julia. Now Julia was 
the eldest, the thickest-ankled, and 
the cherry-cheekedest of the lot. 
To him up to that time the Babing- 
ton folk had always been a unit, 
No one else had been so good- 
natured to him, had so petted him, 
and so freely administered to all 


his wants. He would kiss them 
all round whenever he went to 
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Babington; but he had never 
panes kissed Julia. There were 
three sons, whom he never specially 
liked, and who certainly were fools. 
One was the heir, and, of course, 
did nothing ; the second was strug- 
gling for a degree at Oxford with 
an eye to the family living; the 
third was in a fair way to become 
the family gamekeeper. He cer- 
tainly did not wish to marry into 
the family ;—and yet they had all 
been so kind to him ! 

“I should have nothing to marry 
on, aunt Polly,” he said. 

Then he was reminded that he was 
his father’s heir, and that his father’s 
house was sadly in want of a mis- 
tress. They could live at Babing- 
ton till Folking should be ready. 
The prospect was awful! 

What is a young man to say in 
such a position? “I do not love 
the young lady after that fashion, 
and therefore I must decline.” It 
requires a hero, and a cold-blooded 
hero, to do that, And aunt Polly 
was very much in earnest, for she 
brought Julia into the room, and 
absolutely delivered her up into the 
young man’s arms. 

“T am so much in debt,” he said, 
“that I don’t dare to think of it.” 

Aunt Polly declared that such 
debts did not signify in the least. 
Folking was not embarrassed. Folk- 
ing did not owe a shilling. Every 
one knew that. And there was 
Julia in his arms! He never said 
that he would marry her; but when 
he left the linen-closet the two 
ladies understood that the thing 
was arranged, 

Luckily for him aunt Polly had 
postponed this scene till the mo- 
ment before his departure from the 
house. He was at this time going 
to Cambridge, where he was to bee 
the guest, for one night, of a certain 
Mr. Bolton, who was one of the 
very few friends to whom his father 
was still attached, Mr. Bolton was 
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a banker, living close to Cambridge, 
an old man now, with four sons and 
one daughter; and to his house 
John Caldigate was going in order 
that he might there discuss with Mr. 
Belton certain propositions which 
had been made between him and 
his father respecting the Folking 
property. The father had now 
realised the idea of buying his son 
out; and John himself, who had 
all the world and all his life be- 
fore him, and was terribly con- 
scious of the obligations which 
he owed to his friend Davis, had 
got into his head a notion’ that 
he would prefer to face his for- 
tune with a sum of ready money, 
than to wait in absolute poverty for 
the reversion of the family estate. 
He had his own ideas, and in fur- 
therance of them he had made cer- 
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tain inquiries. There was gold 
being found at this moment amon 
the mountains of New South Wales, 
in quantities which captivated his 
imagination. And this was being 
done in a most. lovely spot, among 
circumstances which were in. all 
respects romantic. His friend 
Richard Shand, who was also a 
Trinity man, was quite resolved to 
go out, and he was minded to ac- 
company his friend. In this way, 
and, as he thought, in this way only, 
could a final settlement be made 
with that most assiduous of attend- 
ants, Mr. Davis. His mind was 
fully set upon New South Wales, 
and his little interview with his 
cousin Julia did not tend to bind 
him more closely to his own coun- 
try, or to Babington, or to Folk- 
ing. 


CHAPTER II.—PURITAN GRANGE. 


Perhaps there had been a little 
treachery on the part of Mr, Davis, 
for he had, in a ‘gently insinuating 
way, made known to the Squire the 
fact of those acceptances, and the 
additional fact that he was, through 
unforeseen circumstances, lament- 
ably in want of ready money. The 
Squire became eloquent, and as- 
sured Mr. Davis that he would not 
pay a penny to save either Mr. Davis 
or his son from instant imprison- 
ment—or even from absolute star- 
vation. Then Mr. Davis shrugged 
his shoulders, and whispered the 
word, “ Post-obits.” The Squire 
thereupon threatened to kick him 
out of the house, and, on the next 
day, paid a visit to his friend Mr. 
Bolton. There had, after that, been 
a long correspondence between the 
father, the son, and Mr. Bolton, as 
to which John Caldigate said not 
a word to the Babingtons. Had 
he been more communicative, he 
might bave perhaps saved himself 


from that scene in the linen-closet. 
As it. was, when he started for Cam- 
bridge, nothing was known at Bab- 
ington either of Mr. Davis or of the 
New South Wales scheme. 

Mr. Bolton lived in a large red- 
brick house, in the village of Ches- 
terton, near to Cambridge, which, 
with a large garden, was surrounded 
by an old, high, dark-coloured brick 
wall. He rarely saw any company ; 
and there were probably not many of 
the more recently imported inhabit- 
ants of the town who had ever been 
inside the elaborate iron gates by 
which the place was to be approach- 
ed. He had been a banker all his 
life, and was still reported to be the 
senior partner in Bolton’s bank. 
But the management of the concern 
had, in truth, been given up to his 
two elder sons. His third son was 
a barrister in London, and a fourth 
was settled in Cambridge as a soli- 
citor.. These men were all married, 
and were doing well in the world, 
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living in houses better than their 
father’s, and spending a great deal 
more money. Mr, Bolton had the 
name of being a hard man, because, 
having begun life in small circum- 
stances, he had never learned to 
chuck his shillings about easily ; but 
he had, in a most liberal manner, 
made over the bulk of his fortune 
to his sons; and though he himself 
could rarely be got to sit at their 
tables, he took delight in hearing 
that they lived bounteously with 
their friends: He had been twice 
married, and there now lived with 
him his second wife and a daughter, 
Hester,—a girl about sixteen years 
of age at the period of John Caldi- 
gate’s visit to Puritan Grange, as 
Mr. Bolton’s house was called. . At 
this time Puritan Grange was not 
badly named ; for Mrs, Bolton was a 
lady of stern life, and Hester Bolton 
was brought up with more of seclu- 
sion and religious observances than 
are now common iv our houses. 

Mr. Bolton was probably ten years 
older than the Squire of Folking ; 
but circumstances had, in early life, 
made them fast friends, The old 
Squire had owed a large sum of 
money to the bank, and Mr, Bolton 
had then been attracted by the 
manner in which the son had set 
himself to work, so that he might 
not be a burden on the estate. 
They had been fast friends for a 
quarter of a century, and now the 
arrangement of terms between the 

resent Squire and his son had been 
left to Mr. Bolton. . 

Mr. Bolton had, no doubt, received 
a very unfavourable account of the 
young man. Men, such as was Mr. 
Bolton, who make their money by 
lending it out at recognised rates 
of interest—and who are generally 
very keen in looking after their 
principal—have no mercy whatso- 
ever for the Davises of creation, avd 
very little for their customers. To 
have had dealings with a Davis is 
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condemnation in their eyes. Mr. 
Bolton would not, therefore, have 
opened his gates to this spendthrift 
had not his feelings for the father 
been very strong. He had thought 
much upon the matter, and had 
tried hard to dissuade the Squire. 
He, the banker, was not. particu- 
larly attached to the theory of pri- 
mogeniture. He had divided his 
wealth equally between his own 
sons, But he had a strong idea as 
to property and. its rights. The 
young man’s claim to Folking after 
his father’s death was as valid as 
the father’s claim during his life. 
No doubt, the severance of the en- 
tail, if made at all, would be made 
in accordance with the young man’s 
wishes, and on certain. terms which 
should be declared to be just. by 
rsons able to compute the value 
of'such rights. No doubt, also—so 
Mr. Bolton thought—the property 
would be utterly squandered if left 
in its present condition, It would 
be ruined by encumbrances in the 
shape of post-obits, All this had 
been deeply considered, and at last 
Mr. Bolton had consented to act 
between the father and the son. 
When John Caldigate was driven 
up through the iron gates to Mr. Bol- 
ton’s door, his mind was not quite 
at ease within him. He had seen 
Mr. Bolton. on two or three occa- 
sions during his university career, 
and had called at the house; but 
he, had never entered it, and had 
never even seen the ladies; and now 
it was necessary that he should dis- 
cuss his own follies, and. own all 
his faults, Of course, that which 
he was going te do would, in the 
eyes of the British world, be con- 
sidered very unwise. The British 
world regards the position of heir- 
ship to acres as the most desirable 
which a young mau could hold. 
That he was about to abandon. 
But, as he told himself, without 
abandoning it he could not rid him- ~ 
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self from the horror of Davis. He 
‘was quite prepared to acknowledge 
his own vice and childish stupidity 
in regard to Davis. He had looked 
all round that now, and was sure 
that he would do nothing of the 
kind again. But how could he get 
rid of Davis in any other way than 
this? And then Folking had no 
charms for him. He hated Folk- 
ing. He was quite sure that any 
life would suit him better than a 
life to be passed as Squire of Folk- 
ing. And he was quite alive to the 
fact that, though there was at home 
the prospect of future position and 
future income, for the present there 
would be nothing. Were he to sub- 
mit himself humbly to his father, 
he might probably be allowed to 
vegetate at the old family home. 
But there was no career for him. 
No profession had as yet been even 
proposed, His father was fifty-five, 
a very healthy man—likely to live 
for the next twenty years. And 
then it would be impossible that 
he should dwell in peace under the 
same roof with his father. And 
Davis! Life would be miserable 
to him if he could not free himself 
from that thraldom. The sum of 
money which was to be offered to 
him, and which was to be raised on 
the Folking property, would enable 
him to pay Davis, and to start upon 
his career with plentiful means in his 

ket. He would, too, be wise, and 
not risk all his capital. Shand had 
a couple of thousand pounds, and 
he would start with a like sum of 
his own. Should he fail in New 
South Wales, there would still be 
something on which to begin again. 
With his mind thus fixed, he en- 
tered Mr, Bolton’s gates. 

He was to stay one night at Puri- 
tan Grange ; and then, if the matter 
were arranged, he would go over to 
Folking for a day or two, and en- 
_ deavour to from his father on 

friendly terms. In that case he 
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would be able to pay Davis him- 
self, and there nee no ground 
for quarrelling on that score. 
Before dinner, the matter was 
settled at the Grange. The stern 
old man bade his visitor sit down, 
and then explained to him at full 
oo that which it was proposed 
to do. So much money the Squire 
had himself put by ; so much more 
Mr. Bolton himself would advance ; 
the value had been properly com- 
puted; and, should the arrange- 
ment be completed, he, John Cal- 
digate, would sell his inheritance 
at its proper price. Over and over 
again the young man endeavoured to 
interrupt the speaker, but was told 
to postpone his words till the other 
should have done. Such interrup- 
tions came from the too evident fact 
that Mr. Bolton thoroughly despised 
his guest. Caldigate, though he had 
been very foolish, though he had 
loved to slaughter rats and rabbits, 
and to romp with the girls at Bab- 
ington, was by no means a fool, 
He was possessed of good natural 
abilities, of great activity, and of a 
high spirit. His appreciation was 
quicker than that of the old bank- 
er, who, as he soon saw, had alto- 
gether failed to appreciate him. In 
every word that the banker spoke, 
it was evident that he thought that 
these thousands would be squan- 
dered instantly. The banker spoke 
as though this terrible severance was 
to be made because the natural heir 
had shown himself to be irrevocably 
bad. What could be expected from 
a youth who was deep in the books 
of a Davis before he had left his col- 
lege? “Ido notrecommend this,” 
he said at last. “I have never re- 
commended it. The disruption is 
so great as to be awful. But when 
your father has asked what better 
step he could take, I have been 
unable to advise him.” It was as 
though the old man were telling 
the young one that he was too bad 
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for hope, and that, therefore, he 
must be consigned for ever to per- 
dition. 

Caldigate, conscious of the mis- 
take which the banker was making, 
full of hope as to himself, intendin 
to acknowledge the follies of whic 
he had been guilty, and, at the 
same time, not to promise—for he 
would not condescend so far—but 
to profess that they were things 
of the past,—and impatient of the 
judgment expressed against him, 
endeavoured to stop the old man 
in his severity, so that the tone in 
which the business was being done 
might be altered. But when he 
found that he could not do this 
without offence, he leaned back in 
his chair and heard the indictment 
to the end. “Now, Mr. Bolton,” 
he said, when at length his time 
came, “ you shall hear my view of 
the matter.” And Mr. Bolton did 


hear ‘him, listening very patiently. 
Caldigate first asserted, that in 


coming there, to Puritan Grange, 
his object had been to learn what 
were the terms proposed,—as to 
which he was now willing to give 
his assent. He had already quite 
made up his mind to sell what 
property he had on the estate, and 
therefore, though he was much 
indebted to Mr. Bolton for his 
disinterested and kind friendship, 
he was hardly in want of counsel 
on that matter. Mr. Bolton raised 
his eyebrows, but still listened pa- 
tiently. Caldigate then went on 
to explain his views as to life, de- 
claring that under no circumstances 
—had there been no Davis—would 
he have consented to remain at 
Folking as a deputy-squire, wait- 
ing to take up his position some 
twenty years hence at his father’s 
death. Nor, even were Folking 
his own at this moment, would he 
live there! He must do something ; 
and, upon the whole, he thought 
that gold-mining in the colonies 
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was the most congenial pursuit to 
which he could put his hand. Then 
he made a frank acknowledgment 
as to Davis and his gambling 
follies, and ended by saying that 
the matter might be regarded as 
settled. 

He had certainly been successful 
in changing the old man’s opinion, 
Mr. Bolton did not say as much, 
nor was he a man likely to make 
such acknowledgment; but when 
he led John Caldigate away to be 
introduced to his wife in the draw- 
ing-room, he felt less of disdain for 
his guest than he had done half 
an hour before. Mr. Bolton was 
a silent, cautious man, even in his 
own family, and had said nothing 
of this business to his wife, and 
nothing, of course, to his daughter. 
Mrs. Bolton asked after the Squire, 
and expressed a hope that her 
guest would not find the house ve 
dull for one night. She had heard 
that John Caldigate was a fast 

oung man, and of course regarded 

im as a lost sinner. Hester, who 
was with her mother, looked at him 
with all her young big eyes, but did 
not speak a word. It was very 
seldom that she saw any young 
man, or indeed young people of 
either sex. But when this stranger 
spoke freely to her mother about 
this subject and the other, she lis- 
tened to him and was interested. 

John Caldigate, without being 
absolutely handsome, was a youth 
sure to find favour in a woman’s 
eyes. He was about five feet ten 
in height, strong and very active, 
with bright dark eyes which were 
full of life and intelligence. His 
forehead was square and showed 
the angles of his brow; his hair 
was dark and thick and cut some- 
what short; his mouth was 
but full of expression, and generally, 
also, of good-humour, His nose 
would have been well formed, but 
that it was a little snubbed at the 
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end. Altogether his face gave you 
the idea of will, intellect, and a 
kindly nature; but there was in it 
a promise, too, of occasional anger, 
and a physiognomist might per- 
haps have expected from it that 
vacillation in conduct which had 
hitherto led him from better things 
into wretched faults. 

As he was talking to Mrs. Bolton 
he had observed the girl, who sat 
apart, with her fingers busy on her 
work, and who had hardly spoken 
“a word since his entrance. She 
was, he thought, the most lovely 
human being that he had ever be- 
held; and yet she was hardly more 
than a child. But how different 
from those girls at Babington! Her 
bright brown hair was simply 
brushed from off her forehead and 
tied in a knot behind her head. 
Her dress was as plain as a child’s 
—as though it was intended that 
she should still be regarded as a 
child. Her face was very fair, with 
large, grey, thoughtful eyes, and a 
mouth which, though as Caldigate 
watched her it was never opened, 
seemed always as if it was just 
about to pour forth words. And 
he could see that though her eyes 
were intent upon her work, from 
time to time she looked across at 
him; and he thought that if only 
they two were alone together, he 
could teach her to speak. 

But no such opportunity was 
given to him now, or during his 
short sojourn at the Grange. After 
a while the old man returned to the 
room and took him up to his bed- 
chamber, It was then about half- 
past four, and he was told that they 
were to dine atsix. It was earl 
in November,—not cold ate 
for bedroom fires among thrifty 
people ; and there he was left, appa- 
rently to spend an hour with nothing 
to do. Rebelling against this, de- 
claring that even at Puritan Grange 
he would be master of his own 
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actions, he rushed down into the 
hall, took his hat, and walked off 
into the town. He would go and 
take one last Jook at the old 
college. 

He went in through the great 
gate and across the yard, and pass- 
ing by the well-known buttery- 
hatches, looked into the old hall 
for the last time. The men were 
all seated at dinner, and he could 
see the fellows up at the high 
table. Three years ago it had been 
his fixed resolve to earn for himself 
the right to sit upon that dais. He 
had then been sure of himself— 
that he would do well, and take 
honours, and win a fellowship. 
There had been moments in which 
he had thought that a college life 
would suit him till he came into 
his own property. But how had 
all that faded away! Everybody 
had congratulated him on the ease 
with which he did bis work,—and 
the result had been Newmarket, 
Davis, and a long score in. the 
ephemeral records of a_ cricket 
match. As he stood there, with his 
slouched hat over his eyes, one of 
the college servants recognised him, 
and called him by his name. Then 
he passed on quickly, and made his 
way out to the gravel-walk by the 
river-side. It was not yet closed 
for the night, and he went on, that 
he might take one last turn up and 
down the old avenue. 

He had certainly made a failure 
of his life so far. He did acknow- 
ledge to himself that there was 
something nobler in these classic 
shades than in the ore-laden dirt 
of an Australian gold-gully. He 
knew as much of the world as that. 
He had not hitherto chosen the bet- 
ter part, and now something of regret, 
even as to Folking—poor old. Folk- 
ing—came upon him. He was, as 
it were, being kicked out and repu- 
diated by his own family as wortb- 
less. And what was he to do about 
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Julia Babington? After that scene 
in the linen-closet, he could not 
leave his country without a word 
either to Julia or to aunt Polly. 
But the idea of Julia was doubly 
distasteful to him since that lovely 
vision of young female simplicity 
had shone upon him from the cor- 
ner of Mrs. Bolton’s drawing-room. 
Romping with the Babington girls 
was all very well; but if he could 
only feel the ‘tips of that girl’s 
fingers come within the grasp of his 
hand! Then he thought that it 
would lend a fine romance to his 
life if he could resolve to come 
back, when he should be Jaden with 
gold, and make Hester Bolton his 
wife. It should be his romance, 
and he swore that he would cling 
to it. 

He turned back, and came down 
to dinner five minutes after the 
time. At ten minutes before din- 
ner-time Mr. Bolton heard that he 
was gone out and was offended— 
thinking it quite possible that he 
would not return at all. What 
might not be expected from a young 
man who could so easily abandon 


That piece of business was done. 
It was one of the disagreeable things 
which he had had to do before he 
could get away to the gold-diggings, 
and it was done. Now he had to 
say farewell to his father, and that 
would be a harder task. As the 
moment was coming in which he 
must bid adieu to his father, per- 
hafs for ever, and bid adieu to the 
old place which, though he de- 
spised it, he still loved, his heart 
was heavy within him. He felt 
sure that his father had no special 
regard for him—in which he was, 
of course, altogether wrong ; and the 
old man was equally wrong in sup- 
posing that his son was unnaturally 
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his inheritance! But he was there, 
only five minutes after the time, 
and the dinner was eaten almost in 
silence. In the evening there was 
tea, and the coldest shivering at- 
tempt at conversation for half an 
hour, during which he could still 
at moments catch the glance of 
Hester’s eyes, and see the moving 
curve of her lips. Then there was 
a reading of the Bible, and prayer, 
and before ten he was in his bed- 
room. 

On the next morning as he took 
his departure, Mr. Bolton said a 
word intended to be gracious. “I 
hope you mt succeed in your en- 
terprise, Mr. Caldigate.” 

“ Why (should I not as well as 
another ?” said John, cheerily. 

“If you are steady, sober, indas- 
trious, self-denying and honest, you 
probably will,” replied the banker. 

“To promise ‘all that would be 
to promise too much,” said John; 
“but I mean to make an effort.” 
Then at that moment he made one 
effort which was successful. For an 
instant he held Hester's fingers 
within his hand. 






deficient in filial affection, But 
they had never known each other, 
and were so different that neither 
had understood the other. The son, 
however, was ready to confess to 
himself that the chief fault had 
been with. himself. It was natural, 
he thought, that a father’s regard 
should be deadened by such con- 
duct as his had been, and natural 
that an old man should not believe 
in the quick repentance and im- 
ptovement of a young one. 

He hired a gig and drove himself 
over from Cambridge to Folking. 
As he got near to the place, and 
passed along the dikes, and looked 
to the right and left down the 
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droves, and trotted at last over the 
Folking bridge across the Middle 
Wash, the country did not seem to 
him to be so unattractive as of yore ; 
and when he recognised the faces of 
the neighbours, when one of the 
tenants spoke to him kindly, and 
the girls dropped a curtsey as he 
passed, certain soft regrets began to 
crop up in his mind. After all, 
there is a comfort in the feeling of 
property—not simply its money 
comfort, but in the stability and re- 
putation of a recognised home. Six 
months ago there had seemed to 
him to be something ridiculous in 
the idea of a permanent connection 
between the names of Caldigate and 
Folking. It was absurd that, with 
so wild and beautiful a world around 
him, he should be called upon to 
live in a washy fen because his father 
and grandfather had been unfortu- 
nate enough to do so, And then, 
at that time, all sympathy with 
bricks and mortar, any affection for 
special trees or well-known home- 
haunts, was absurd in his eyes. And 
as his father had been harsh to him, 
and did not like him, would it not 
be better that they should be far 
apart? It was thus that he had 
reasoned. But now all that was 
changed. An unwonted tenderness 
had come upon his spirit. The very 
swallows by the brook seemed to 
—_ to him, As he saw the house- 
chimneys through the trees, he re- 
membered that they had carried 
smoke from the hearths of many 
generations of Caldigates. He re- 
membered, too, that his father would 
soon be old and would be alone. It 
seemed to himself that his very mind 
and spirit were altered, 

But all that was too late. He 
had agreed to the terms proposed ; 
and even were he now to repudiate 
them, what could he do with Davis, 
and how could he live for the pres- 
ent? Not for a moment did he 
entertain such an idea, but he had 
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lost that alacrity of spirit which had 
been his when he first found the 
way out of his difficulties, 

His father did not come forth to 
meet him, He went in across the 
hall and through the library, into a 
little closet beyond, in which Mr, 
Caldigate was wont to sit. “Well, 
John,” said the old man, “how 
have you and Mr. Bolton got on to- 
gether ?” 

There seemed to be something 
terribly cold in this. It might be 
better that they should part—bet- 
ter, even, though the parting should 
be for ever, It might be right,— 
nay, he knew that it was right that 
he should be thrust out of the in- 
heritance. He had spent money 
that was not his own, and, of 
course, he must pay the debt. But 
that his father should sit there in 
his chair on his entrance, not even 
rising to greet him, and should refer 
at once to Mr. Bolton and that busi- 
ness arrangement, as though that 
and that alone need now be dis- 
cussed, did seem to him to be al- 
most cruel. Of all that his father 
had suffered in constraining himself 
to this conduct, he understood noth- 
ing. “Mr. Bolton made himself 
very plain, sir.” 

“He would be sure todo so. 
He is a man of business, and intelli- 
gent. But asto the terms proposed, 
were they what you had expected ?” 

“ Quite as good as I had ex- 
pected.” 

“ Whether good or bad, of course 
you will understand that I have had 
nothing to do with them. The 
matter has been referred to two 
gentlemen conversant with such 
subjects; and, after due inquiry, 
they told Mr. Bolton what was the 
money value of your rights, It is 
a question to be settled as easily 
as the price of a ton of coals ora 
joint of beef. But you must ander- 
stand that I have not interfered.” 

“T am quite aware of that, sir.” 
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“As for the money, something 
over a third of it is in my own 
hands. I have not been extrava- 
gant myself, and have saved so 
much, The remainder will come 
out of Mr. Bolton’s bank, and will 
be lent on mortgage. I certainly 
shall not have cause for extrava- 
gance now, living here alone; and 
shall endeavour to free the estate 
from the burden by degrees, When 
I die, it will, in accordance with my 
present purpose, go to your cousin 
George.” As this was said, John 
thought that he perceived some- 
thing like a quiver in his father’s 
_ voice, which, up to that point, had 
been hard, clear, and unsbaken. 
“As to that, however, I do not 
intend to pledge myself,” he con- 
tinued. “The estate will now be 
my own, subject to the claim from 
Messrs. Bolton’s bank. I don’t 
know that there is anything else 
to be said.” 

“ Not about business, sir.’’ 


“And it is business, I suppose, 
that has brought you here—and to 


Cambridge. I do not know what 
little things you have of your own 
in the house.” 

“Not much, sir.” 

“Tf there be anything that you 
wish to take, take it. But with 
you now, I suppose, money is the 
only possession that has any value.” 

“1 should like to have the small 
portrait of you,—the miniature.” 

“The miniature of me,” said the 
father almost scoffingly, looking up 
at his son’s face almost suspiciously. 
And yet, though he would not 
show it, he was’touched. Only if 
this were a ruse on the part of the 
young man, a mock sentiment, a 
little got-up theatrical pretence,— 
then—then how disgraced he would 
be in his own estimation at having 
been moved by such mockery ! 

The son stood square before his 
father, disdaining any attempt to 
evince a supplicating tenderness 
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either by his voice or by his features. 
“But perhaps you have a special 
value for it,” he said. 

“No, indeed. It is others, not 
one’s self, that ought to have such 
trifles—that is, if they are of value 
at all.” 

“There is none but myself that 
ean care much for it.” 

“There is no one to care at all. 
No one else that is,” he added, 
wishing to avoid any further decla- 
ration. “Take that or anything 
else you want in the house. There 
will be things left, I sup 
‘clothes and books and suchlike.” 

“Hardly anything, sir. Going 
so far, I had better give them away. 
A few books I shall take.” Then 
the conversation was over; and 
in a few minutes John Caldigate 
found himself roaming alone about 
the place. 

It was so probable that he might 
never see it again! Indeed it 
seemed to him now that were he 
to return to England with a fortune 
made, he would hardly come to 
Folking. Years and years must 
roll by before that could be done. 
If he could only come back to Cam 
bridge and fetch that wife away 
with him, then he thought it would 
be better for him to live far from 
England, whether he were rich or 
whether he were poor. It was 
quite evident that his father’s heart 
was turned from him altogether. 
Of course he had himself to blame 
—himself only; but still it was 
strange to him that a father should 
feel no tenderness at parting with 
an only son. While he had been 
in the room he had constrained 
himself manfully: not a drop of 
moisture had glittered in his eye; 
not a tone of feeling had thrilled in 
his voice; his features had never 
failed him. There had always been 
that look of audacity on his brow 
joined to a certain manliness of 
good-humour in his mouth, as 
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though he had been thoroughly 
master of himself and the situa- 
tion. But now, as he pushed his 
hat from off his forehead, he rubbed 
his hand across his eyes to dash 
away the tears. He felt almost in- 
clined to rush back to the house and 
fall on his knees before his father 
and kiss the old man’s hands, and 
beg the old man’s blessing. But 
though he was potent for much he 
was not potent for that. Such ex- 
poe of tenderness would have 

en true; but he knew that he 
would so break down in the attempt 
as to make it seem to be false. 

He got out upon Twopenny Drove 
and passed over the ferry, meaning 
to walk across the farm and so ont 
on to the Causeway, and round 
home by the bridge. But on the 
other side of the Wash he encoun- 
tered Mr. Ralph Holt, the occupier 
of Twopenny farm, whose father 
also and grandfather had lived upon 
the same acres. “And so thou 
be’est going away from us, Mr. 
John,” said the farmer, with real 
tenderness, almost with solemnity, 
in his voice, although there was at 
the same time something ridiculous 
in the far-fetched sadness of his 
tone and gait. 

“Yes, indeed, Holt; I want to 
travel and see the world at a dis- 
tance from here.” 

“If it was no more than that, Mr. 
John, there would be nothing about 
it. Zeeing the world! You young 
collegers allays does that. But 
be’est thou to come back and be 
Squoire o’ Folking ?” 

“T think not, Holt—I think not. 
My father, I hope, will be Squire 
for many. a year,” 

“ Like enough, And we all hope 
that, for there aren’t nowhere a 
juster man nor the Squoire, and 
he’s hale and hearty. But in course 
of things his time’Jl run out. And 
it be so, Mr. John, that thou be’est 
going for ever and allays ?” 
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‘*T rather think I am.” 

“It’s wrong, Mr. John, Though 
maybe I’m making oyer-free to 
talk of what don’t concern me, 
Yet I say it’s wrong. Sons should - 
come arter fathers, specially where 
there’s land. _We don’t none of us 
like it—none of us! It’s worse nor 
going, any one of ourselves. For 
what’s a lease? But when a man 
has a freehold he should stick to it 
for ever and aye. It’s just.as though 
the old place was a-tumbling about 
all our ears.” Caldigate was good- 
natured with the man, trying to 
make him understand that every- 
thing was being done for the best. 
And at last he bade him good-bye 
affectionately, shaking hands with 
him, and going into the farmhouse 
to perform the same ceremony with 
his wife and daughters. But to 
the last Ralph Holt was uncomfort- 
able and dismal, foretelling miseries. 
It was clear that, to his thinking, 
the stability of this world was un- 
dermined and destroyed by the very 
contemplation of such a proceeding 
as this. ‘ 

Caldigate pursued his walk, and 
in the course of it bade farewell to 
more than one old friend. None 
of them was so expressive as Holt, 
bat he could perceive that he was 
regarded by all as a person who, by 
his conduct, was bringing. misfor- 
tune not only on himself, but on 
the whole parishes of Utterden and 
Netherden, 

At dinner the Squire conversed 
upon various subjects, if not easily 
to himself, at least with affected 
ease. Had he applied himself to 
subjects altogether indifferent,—to 
the state of politics, or the Game- 
laws, or the absurdities of a State 
Church, the unfituess of such mat- 
ters for the occasion would. have 
been too apparent. Both he and 
his son would have broken down in 
the attempt. But he could talk 
about Babington—abusing the old 
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family—and even about himself, 
and about New South Wales, and 
gold, and the coming voyage, with- 
out touching points which had been, 
and would be, specially painful. 
Not a word had ever been spoken 
between them as to Davis. There 
had, of course, been letters, very 
angry letters; but the usurer’s name 
had never been mentioned. Nor 
was there any need that it should 
be mentioned now, It was John’s 
affair,—not in any way his. So he 
asked and listened to much about 
Richard Shand, and the mode of 
gold-finding practised among the 
diggings in New South Wales. 

When the old butler had gone 
he was even more free, speaking of 
things that were past, not only with- 
out anger, but, as far as possible, 
without chagrin—treating his son 
as a person altogether free from any 
control of his. - “I daresay it is all 
for the best,” he said. 


“Tt is well, at any rate, to try to ~ 


think so, sir,” replied John, con- 
science-stricken as to his own faults. 

“IT doubt whether there would 
have been anything for you to do 
here—or at least anything that you 
would have done. You would have 
had too much ambition to manage 
this little estate under. me, and not 
enough of industry, I fear, to carry 
you to the front in any of the pro- 
fessions, I used to think of the 
bar.” 

“ And so did I.” 

“But when I found that the 
Babingtons had got hold of you, and 
that you liked horses and guns bet- 
ter than words and arguments——” 

“T never did, sir.” 

“Tt seemed so.” 

“Of course I have been weak.” 

“Do not suppose for a moment 
that I am finding fault. It would 
be of no avail; and I would not thus 
embitter our last hours together. 
But when I saw how your tastes 
seemed to lead you, I began to fear 


that there could be no career for 
rw here. On such a property as 
bington an eldest son may vege- 
tate like his father before him, and 
may succeed to it in due’ time, 
before he has wasted everything, 
and may die as he had. lived, use- 
less, but’ having to the end all the 
enjoyments of a swine.” 

“You are severe upon my cous- 
ins, sir.” 

“Tsay what I think. But you 
would not have done that. And 
though you are not industrious, you 
are far too active and tooclever for 
such a life. Now you are probably 
in earnest as to the future.” 

“Yes, Iam certainly in earnest.” 

“And though you are going to 
risk your capital in a precarious 
business, you will only Me doing 
what is done daily by enterprising 
men. I could wish that your 
position were more secure; but 
that now cannot be helped,” 

“My bed is as I have made it. 
I quite understand that, sir.” 

“Thinking of all this, I have 
endeavoured to reconcile myself to 
your going.” Then he paused a 
moment, considering what he should 
next say. And his son was silent, 
knowing that something further 
was to come. “Had you remained 
in England we could hardly .have 
lived together as father and son 


_should live. You would have been 


dependent on me, and would have 
rebelled against that submission 
which astate of dependence demands. 
There would have been nothing for 
you but to have waited, and almogt 
to have wished, for my death.” 

“No, sir; never; never that.” 

“Tt would have been no morte 
than natural. I shall hear from 
you sometimes ?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“Tt will give an interest to my 
life if you will write occasionally, 
Whither do you go to-morrow ?” 

It had certainly been ‘presumed, 
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though never said, that this last 
visit to the old home was to be 


ie | for one day. The hired gig 


had been kept; and in his letter the 
son had asked whether he could be 
taken in for Thursday night. But 
now the proposition that he should 

0 so soon seemed to imply a cold- 
blooded want of feeling on his part. 
“T need not be in such a hurry, 
sir,” he said. 

“Of course, it shall be as you 
please, but I do not know that you 
will do any good by staying. A 
last month may be pleasant enough, 
or even a last week, but a last day 
is purgatory. The melancholy of 
the occasion cannot be shaken off. 
It is only the prolonged wail of a 
last farewell.” All this was said 
in the old man’s ordinary voice, but 
it seemed to betoken, if not feeling 
itself, a recognition of feeling which 
the son had not expected, 

“It is very sad,” said the son. 

“Therefore, why prolong it? 
Stand not upon the order of your 

oing but go at paar toe | that 
it is necessary that you should go. 
Will you take any more wine? 
No? Then let us go into the other 


‘would have us.” 


April 


room, As they are making com- 
pany of you and have lighted 
another fire, we will do as the 
Then for the rest 
of the evening there was some talk 
about books, and the father, who was 
greatly given to reading, explained 
to his son what kind of literature 
would, as he thought, fit in best 
with the life of a gold-digger. 

After what had passed, Caldigate, 
of course, took his departure on the 
following morning. “Good-bye,” 
said the old man, as the son grasped 
his hand, “ good-bye.” He made no 
overture to come even as far as the 
hall in making this his final adieu. 

“T trust I may return to see you 
in health.” 

“Tt may be so. As to that we 
can say nothing. Good-bye.” Then, 
when the son Tad turned his back, 
the father recalled him, by a mur- 
mur rather than by a word,—but 
in that moment he had resolved to 
give way a little to the demands 
of nature. “Good-bye, my son,” 
he said, in a low voice, very 
solemnly ; “ may God bless you and 

reserve you.” Then he turned 
ack at once to his own closet. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE SHANDS, 


John Caldigate had promised to 
go direct from Folking to the house 
of his friend Richard Shand, or 
rather, to the house in which lived 
Richard Shand’s father and family. 
The two young men had much to 
arrange together, and this had been 
thought to be expedient. When 
Caldigate, remembering how affairs 
were at his own home, had suggested 
that at so sad a moment he might 
be found to be in the way, Shand 
had assured him that there would 
be no sadness at all, “We are not 


a sentimental race,” he had said. 
“There are a dozen of us, and the 


sooner some of us disperse ourselves, 
* 


the more room will there be in the 
nest for the others.” 

Shand had been Caldigate’s most 
intimate friend at college through 
the whole period of their resi- 
dence, and now he was to be his 
companion in a still more intimate 
alliance, And yet, though he liked 
the man, he did not altogether ap- 

rove of him. Shand had also got 
into debt at opal but had 
not paid his debts; and had dealings 
also with Davis, as to which he was 
now quite indifferent. He had left 
the university without taking a 
degree, and had seemed to bear all 
these adversities with perfect equa- 
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nimity. There had not been hith- 
erto much of veneration in Caldi- 
gate’s character, but even he had, on’ 
occasions, been almost shocked at 
the want of respect evinced by his 
friend: for conventional rules, All 
college discipline, all college author- 
ities, all university traditions, had 
been despised by Shand, who even in 
his dress had departed as far from 
recognised’ customs and fashions 
among the men as from the isi- 
tions of the statutes and the milder 
requirements of the dignitaries of 
the day. Now, though he could 
not, pay his debts—and intended, 
indeed, to ran away from them— 
he was going to try his fortune 
with a certain small capital which 
his father had agreed to give him 
as his share of what there might be 
of the good things of the world 
among the Shands generally. As 
Shand himself said of both of them, 
he was about to go forth as a pro- 
digal son, with a perfect’ assurance 
that, should he come back empty- 
handed, no calf would be. killed for 
him. But he was an active man, 
with a dash of fun, and perhaps a 
sprinkling of wit, quick and brave, 
to whom life was apparently a joke, 
and who boasted of himself that, 
though he was very fond of beef 
and beer, he could live on bread and 
water, if put to it, without com- 
plaining. Caldigate almost feared 
that the man was a dangerous com- 
panion, but'still there was a certain 
fitness about him for the thing con- 
templated ; and, for such a venture, 
where could he find any other com- 
panion who would be fit ? 

Dr. Shand, the father, was a 
physician’ enjoying a considerable 
amount of provincial eminence in a 
small town in Essex. Here he had 
certainly. been a successful man ; for, 
with all the weight of such a family 
on his back, he had managed to 
save some money. There had been 
small legacies from other Shands, 
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and trifles of Herne ‘had come to 
them from the Potters, of whom Mrs. 
Shand had been one—Shand and 
Potter having been wholesale drug- 
gists in Smithfield. The ‘young 
Shands had generally lived a pleas- 
ant life ; had goue to school—the 
eldest son, as we have seen, to the 
university also—and had had gov- 
ernesses, and ponies to ride, and had 
been great at dancing, and had shot 
arrows, and played Badminton, and 
been subject to but little domestic 
discipline, They had lived crowded 
topéthes in a gteat red-brick house, 
plenteously, ‘roughly,  quarrellin 
continually, but very fond of eac 
other in their own way, and were 
known throughout that: side of the 
country as a ha family. The 
girls had sage shone and shoes 
for dancing, and the boys ‘had 
enjoyed a considerable amount 
of shooting and hunting without 
owning either guns or horses of 
their own. Now Dick was to 

in quest of a fortune, and 
all the girls were stitching shirts 
for him, and were as happy as pos- 
sible. Nota word was said about 
his debts, and no one threw it in 
his teeth that he had failed to take 
a degree, It was known of the 
Shands that they always made the 
best of everything. 

When Caldigate got out of the 
railway carriage at Pollington, he 
was still melancholy with the re- 
membrance of all that he had done 
and all that he had lost, and he 
expected to find something of the 
same feeling at ‘his friend’s house. 
But before he had ‘been . there 
an hour, he was ing with the 
girls.as though such an enterprise 
as theirs was the best joke in the 
world, And when a day and a 
night had passed, Mrs. Shand was 
desi among his shirts and socks, 
and had already given him much 
advice about flannel and soft soap. 


“T know Maria would like to go - 
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out with you,” said the youngest 
daughter on the third day, a girl of 
twelve years old, who ought to have 
known better, and who, neverthe- 
less, knew more than she ought to 
have done. 

“Indeed Maria would like no- 
thing of the kind,” said the young 
lady in question, 

“Only, Mr. Caldigate, of course 
you would have to marry her.” Then 
the child was cuffed, and Maria de- 
clared that the proposed arrange- 
ment would suit neither her nor Mr. 
Caldigate in the least. The eldest 
daughter, Harriet, was engaged to 
marry a young clergyman in the 
neighbourhood, which event, how- 
ever, was to be po — till he 
had got a living; and the second, 
Matilda, was under a cloud, because 
she would persist in being in love 
with Lieutenant Postlethwaite of 
the dragoons, whose regiment was 
quartered in the town. Maria was 
the third. All these family secrets 
were told to him quite openly, as 
well as the fact that Josh, the third 
son, was to become a farmer, because 
he could not be got to learn the 
multiplication table, 

Between Pollington and London 
Caldigate remained for six weeks, 
during which time he fitted himself 
out, took his passage, and executed 
the necessary deeds as to the estate. 
It might have been pleasant enough 
—this little interval before his voy- 
age—as the Shands, though rough 
and coarse, were kind to him and 
good-humoured, had it not been 
that a great trouble befell him 
through over conscientiousness as 
to a certain matter. After what 
had passed at Babington Hall, it 
was certainly expedient that he 
should, before .he started for New 
South Wales, give some notice to 
his relatives there, so that Julia 
might know that destiny did not 
intend her to become Mrs. Caldi- 
gate of Folking. Aunt Polly had, 
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no doubt, been too forward in that 
matter, and in wishing to dis 

of her daughter had put herself 

the way of merited rebuke and dis 
appointment. It was, however, 
not the less necessary that she 
should be told of the altered cir- 
cumstances of her wished-for son- 
in-law, But had he been wise, he 
would so have written his letter 
that no answer should reach him 
before he bad left the shores of Eng- 
land. His conscience, however, 
pinched him, and before he had 
even settled the day on which he 
would start, he wrote to his aunt a 
long letter in which he told her 
everything,—how he had disposed 
of his inheritance—how he had be- 
come so indebted to Daris as to 
have to seek a new fortune out of 
England—how he had bade fare- 
well to Folking for ever—and how 
impossible it was under all these 
circumstances that he should aspire 
to,the hand of his cousin Julia. 

It was as though a thunderbolt had 
fallen among t ” stm at Babington. 
Mr. Babington himself was certainly 
not a clever man, but he knew 
enough of his own position, as an 
owner of acres, to be very proud of 
it, and he was affectionate enough 
towards his nephew to feel the full 
weight of this terrible disruption. 
It seemed to him that his brother- 
in-law, Daniel Caldigate, was doing 
a very wicked thing, and he hur- 
ried across the country, to Folking, 
that he might say so. “You have 
not sense enough to understand 
the matter,” said Daniel Caldigate. 
“You have no heart in your bowels 
if. you can disinherit an only son,” 
said the big squire. ‘ Never mind 
where I carry my heart,” said the 
smaller squire; “but it is a pity 
you should carry 80 email an 
amount of brain.” No good could 


be done by such a meeting as that, 
nor by the Jjoumey which aunt 
Polly took to Po 


lington. |The 
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Caldigates, both father and son, 
were gifted with too strong a will 
to be turned from their purpose by 
such interference. But a great 
deal of confusion was occasioned ; 
and aunt Polly among the Shands 
was regarded as a very wonderful 
woman indeed. “Oh, my son, my 
darling son!” she said, weeping on 
John Caldigate’s shoulder. Now 
John Caldigate was certainly not 
her son, in the usual acceptation of 
the word, nor did Maria Shand be- 
lieve that he was so even jin that 
limited sense in which a daughter’s 
husband may be so designated. It 
was altogether very disagreeable, 
and made our hero almost resolve 
to get on board the ship a week 
before it started from the Thames 
instead of going down to Plymouth 
and catching it at the last moment. 
Of course it would have been neces- 
sary that the Babingtons should 
know all about it sooner or later, 
but John very much regretted that 
he had nct delayed his letter till 
the day before his departure. 

There is something jovial when 
you are young in preparing for a 
long voyage and for totally altered 
circumstances in life, especially when 
the surroundings are in themselves 
not melancholy. A’ mother we 
ing over a banished child may be 
sad enough—going as an exile 
when there is no hope of a re- 
turn. But here among the Shands, 
with whom sons and daughters were 
plentiful, and with whom the feel- 
ings were of a useful kind, and likely 
to wear well, rather than of a ro- 
mantic nature, the bustle, the pur- 
chasings, the arrangements, and the 
packings generally had in them a 
pleasantness of activity with no dis- 
agreeable accompaniments, 

“I do hope you will wear them, 
Dick,” the’ mother said with some- 
thing like a sob in “her voice ; ‘but 
the tenderness, came not from the 
approaching departure, but from her 





fear that the thick woollen drawers 
on which she was re-sewing all the 
buttons, should be neglected— 
after Dick’s usual fashion. “ Mr. 
Caldigate, I hope you will see 
that he wears them. He looks 
strong, but indeed he is not.” Our 
hero, who had always regarded his. 
friend as a bull for strength of con- 
stitution generally, promised that 
he would be attentive to Dick’s 
drawers. 

“You may be sure that I. shall 
wear them,” said Dick; “ but the: 
time will come when J shall : prob- 
ably wear nothing else, so you had’ 
better make the buttons firm.” 

Everything was to be done with 
strict economy, but yet there was 
plenty of money for purchases. There 
always is at such occasions. The, 
quantity of clothes got together 
seemed to ,be more than any two 
men could ever wear; and among 
it all there were no dress-coats and 
no dress-trousers; or, if either of 
them had such articles, they were 
smuggled.*;The two young men 
were going out as miners, and took 
a delight in preparing themselves to 
be rough. Caldi was at first 
somewhat modest in submitting his 
own belongings to the females of 
the establishment, but that feeling 
soon wore off, and the markings 
and mendings, and buttonings and 
hemmings went on in a strictly 
impartial manner, as though he 
himself were a chick out of the 
same brood, 

“What will you do,” said the 
doctor, “if you spend your capital 
and make nothing?” 

“Work for wages,” said Dick. 
“We shall have got, at any rate, 
enough experience out of our money 
tobe able to do that. Men are 
getting 10s. a-day.” 

“But you'd have to go on doing 
that always,” said the mother. 

“Not at all. Of course it’s a 
life of ups and downs, A man 
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working for wages can put half 
what he earns into a claim, so that 
when a thing does come up trumps 
at last, he will have his chance. I 
have read a good deal about it now. 
There is. plenty to be got if a man 
only knows how to keep it.” 

“ Drinking is the worst,” said the 
doctor. 

“T think I can trust myself for 
that,” said Dick, whose hand at 
the moment was on a bottle of 
whisky, and who had been by no 
means averse to jollifications at Cam- 
bridge. “A miner when he’s at 
work should never drink.” 

“ Nor when he’s not at work, if 
he wants to keep what he earns.” 

“ I’m not going to take the pledge, 
or anything of that kind,” con- 
tinned the son; “but I think I 
know enough of it all, not to fall 
into that pit.” During this discus- 
sion, Caldigate sat silent, for he 
had already bad various conversa- 
tions on this subject with his friend. 
He had entertained some fears, 
which were not, perhaps, quite re- 
moved by Dick’s manly assurances, 

A cabin had been taken for the 
joint use of the young men on board 
the Goldfinder, a large steamer which 
was running at the time from Lon- 
don to Melbourne, doing the voy- 
age generally in about two months. 
But they were going as second-class 

ngers, and their accommoda- 
tion therefore. was limited. Dick 
had insisted on this economy, which 
was hardly nece to Caldigate, 
and which was not absolutely press- 
ed upon the other. But Dick bad 
insisted. “Let us begin as we 
mean to go on,” he had said ; “of 
course we've got to rough it, We 
shall come across something a good 
deal harder than second-class fare 
before we have made our fortunes, 
and worked probably with mates 
more uncouth than second-class 
passengers.” It was impossible to 
oppose counsel such as this, and 
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therefore second-class tickets were 
taken on board the Goldfinder, 

A terrible struggle was made 
during the last fortnight to prevent 
the going of John Caldigate, Mr, 
Babington was so shocked that he 
did not cease to stir himself. Allow 
a son to disinherit himself, merely 
because he had fallen into the 
hands of a money-lending Jew 
before he had left college! To have 
the whole condition of a property 
changed by such.a simple accident! 
It was shocking to him; and he 
moved himself in the matter with 
much more energy than old Mr. 
Caldigate had expected from him, 
He wrote heartrending letters to 
cig | in spite of the hard words 
which had been said to him there, 
He made a second journey to Cam- 
bridge, and endeavoured to frighten 
Mr. Bolton. Descent of acres from 
father to son was to him so holy 
a thing, that he was roused to 
unexpected energies. He was so 
far successful that Mr. Daniel Cal- 
digate did write a long letter to his 
son, in which he offered to annul 
the whole proceeding. “ Your uncle 
accuses me of injustice,” he said. 
“TI have not been unjust. But 
there is no reason whatever wh 
the arrangement should stand. 
Even if the money has been paid to 
Davis I will bear that loss rather 
than that you should think that I 
have taken advantage of you in 
your troubles.” But John Caldi- 
gate was too firm and too deter- 
mined for such retrogression, The 
money had been paid t to Davis, and 
other moneys had been used in 
other directions. He was quite 
contented with the bargain, and 
would certainly adhere to it. 

Then came the last night before 
their departure; the evening —be- 
fore the day on which they were to 

© from Pollington to London, and 
rom London to Plymouth, All 
the heavy packages, and all the 
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clothes had, of course, been put on 
board the Goldfinder in the Lon- 
don docks. The pleasant task of 
preparation was at an end, and 
they were now to go forth upon 
their hard labours, Caldigate had 
become so intimate with the family 
that it seemed as though a new life 
had sprung up for him, and that 
as he had parted from all that he 
then had of a family at Folking, he 
was now to break away from new 
ties under the doctor’s roof. The 
had dined early, and at ten o’elock 
there was what Mrs, Shand called a 
little bit of supper. They were all 
of them high in heart, and very 
happy—testifying their affection to 
the departing ones by helping them 
to the nicest bits, and by filling 
their tumblers the fullest. How 
it happened, no one ¢ould have 
said, but it did happen that, before 
the evening was over, Maria and 
Caldigate were together in a little 
room behind the front parlour. 
What still remained of their lug- 

ge was collected there, and this 
et visit had probably been made 
in order that the packages might be 
once more counted. 

“Tt does seem so ‘odd that‘ you 
should be going,” she said, 

“ It is so odd to me that I should 
ever have come.” 

“ We had always heard of you 
since Dick went to Cambridge.” 

“IT knew that there were so 
many of you, and that was all. 
Brothers never talk of their sisters, 
I suppose. But I seem to know you 
now so well! You have’ been so 
kind to me !” 

- “ Because you are Dick’s friend.” 

“T didn’t suppose that it was 
anything else.” : 

“That’s not nice of you, Mr. 
Caldigate. You know that we are 
all very fond of you. We shall be 
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so anxious to hear. You will be 
ood to him, won’t you?” 

“ And he to me, I hope.” 

“JT think you are steadier than 
he is, and can do more for him than 
he can for you. I wonder, shall 
we ever see each other again, Mr. 
Caldigate ?” 

“ Why not?” 

“New South Wales is so far, 
and you will both marry there, and 
then you will not want to come 
back. I hope I may live to see 
dear Dick again some day.” 

“ Bat only Dick ?” 

“ And you, too, if you would care 
about it.’ 

“ Of course I should care about 
it,” he said, And as he said so, of 
course he put his atm round her 
waist and kissed her. It did not 
mean much. She did not think it 
meant much. But it gave a little 
colouring of romance to that special 
moment of her life. He, when he 
went up to his bed, declared to 
himself that it meant nothing at all. 
He still had those large eyes clear 
before him, and was still fixed 
in his resolution to come back for 
them when some undefined point of 
his life should have passed by. 

“ Now,” said Dick Shand, as they 
were seated together in a third-class 
railway carriage on the following 
morning—* now I feel that I am 
beginning life,” 

“With proper resolutions, I hope, 
as to honesty, sobriety, and in- 


dustry.” 
“With a fixed determination to 
make a fortune, and come back, and 


be facile princeps among all the 
Shands. I have ‘already made up 
my mind as to the sum I will give 
each of the girls, and the way I will 
start the two younger boys in busi- 
ness, In the tiecuttias Yet us light 
a pipe.” 
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' FASHION AND FANCY. 


‘“Frienrru.! When could it 
have been in fashion ?” 

- Hearing these words, in a mo- 
ment I became aware of what our 
military correspondents term “the 
situation.” It was certainly an 
awkward one, I had slipped open 
the drawing-room door after break- 
fast, thinking that in that sunny and 
luxurious abode, usually deserted 
during morning hours, a quiet cor- 
ner for me and my newspaper would 
not be amiss—and here I was, or 
was about to be, launched on that 
most boundless of oceans, a femi- 
nine -discourse upon dress! For 
the above remark was uttered in a 
soft treble pipe, and at least half-a- 
dozen other pipelets equally soft, 
jes 

ing a man, and not a youth, 
my first impulse was to beat an 
instantaneous retreat, closing the 
half-opened door before it had at- 
tracted observation; but the tram- 
pling of rough-booted feet, the odour 
of fusees, and the unmistakable 
bass notes wanting to the treble 
variations within, proclaimed, that I 
was taken in the rear, The sports- 
men, the mighty men of valour, and 
the beardless boys who hung upon 
their moustachioed lips, inhaling 
wisdom as they puffed tobacco, were 
drifting through the hall, apparently 
without any settled destination, 

I knew their ways; I had been 
in the house with them for three 
days at least, and had learnt to 
long as ardently as the most fervid 
lover of the sport, for the  bliss- 
ful “Twelfth” that was to dawn on 


the morrow, I need hardly say, 
after this, that we were in Scotland, 
and that the month was August, 
The year was ——, a good while 

0. 
Still the “ Twelfth” then, was as 


the “Twelfth” now, the day of 
days, and for it I, in common with 
all, panted. Then we should be 
rid of as idle, useless, and good- 
natured a set of incubi as ever 
existed, Then we should have an 
end to that seemingly eternal kennel 
talk, and be able to stroll once more 
round the terrace without passing 
a yawning figure extended on every 
bench, There remained but a single 
day, and the joyous emancipation 
for all would take place; but, mean- 
time, I had to beware of chance 
meetings, for even a stupid like my- 
self might be a peg for some to hang 
their idle talk upon. 

A plague upon them! What was 
to become of me? Here was I, an 
elderly man, who had a right to 
peace and quiet, a right to be left 
alone, to say nothing of a right to 
exemption from rheumatism in a 
dry and warm summer month,—here 
I was, I say, kept standing in a 
draught—all the drawing-room win- 
dows were open, as was the hall 
door—whilst I yacillated betwixt a 
choice of evils. 

How long would these ruffians 
hang on in the hall? How many 
were collected at the door, and how 
soon would the rest follow? It was 
little use attempting to guess; they 
were all over the place, and without 
any apparent intentions of “ moving 
on.” One took up a matchlock, 
another exhibited feats with a cane, 
and two more began a languid game 
of billiards. 

I chose the ladies and fashion, 
and boldly entered the drawing- 
room, The door was sunk in a 
wall many feet thick, so that all the 
time I had been standing in the 
entry, I had been invisible to both 
forces within and without. 

No sooner was I fairly committed 
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to the venture than I found, as 
many another desperate man has 
done before me, a way of safety 
open as by magic. It had escaped 
my memory that over this doorway 
—a side one—hung a voluminous 
embroidered curtain, behind which 
a new-comer was screened from ob- 
servation until] he had drawn it on 
one side, It did not. hang close to 
the door; the door could be shut 
ere the curtain was raised. By these 
means a tiny recess was formed, so 
that although the girls were clearly 
within a few feet of it, and their 
chatter was as audible as though the 
eurtain were not there, my pres- 
ence remained a secret. 

They had not heard any of m 
maneuvres, being engrossed with 
the subject in hand ; and it was plain 
that if I chose, I might ere long 
slip out, as: I had slipped in, unob- 
served, 

Perhaps you cannot understand 
the exquisite relief of that discovery ? 
I daresay not. You have never 
walked three streets round to avoid 
shaking hands with a friend? I 
have. I cannot tell_you why, for I 
don’t know myself, but it is no less 
trne. The sight of my friends, es- 
pecially my women. friends, when I, 
am not in the vein for it, is far more 
di le to me than that of my 
enemies. To them I need not pull 
off my glove, and be hearty, and rack 
my. brains to remember whom I 
ought to ask after. They come 
stolidly up, and as stolidly go by, 
and there is an end of the matter, I 
meet Bristle, who sneered at my 
— on the Code of Health and 

ngevity, constantly, and don’t 
mind it at all ; but when it comes to 
beginning your smile twenty yards 
off, and having to stop it suddenly 
with the recollection. that it is a 
mistake, it should have been a sym- 
pathetic. look, and the halt upon 
the pavement, and the getting under 
way again with the inevitable 
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tendency to laugh at nothing, it is 
really a nuisance, I don’t above 
half like meeting a man whom I see 
daily, though we only know each 
other by sight; but when he is one 
whom I am on excellent terms with, 
it is of course far worse. 

Telling this is merely in explana- 
tion of what may otherwise appear 
to be the unreasonable satisfaction 
which caused me to rub my hands 
in secret glee at ‘having found so 
snug a retreat. 

Although myself unseen, however, 
it by no means followed that others 
were unseen’ by me. On _ the 
contrary, through a chink in the 
curtain, not above half an inch 
wide, I had an excellent view of 
the whole. party, who were now | 
with much animation, bustle, and 
laughter, in the full ‘tide of the 
discussion. 

What it was about I did not care 
to inquire minutely, even of my 
own ears, my eyes being on duty, 
and understanding what they were 
about tolerably correctly too. 

A very pretty picture it was. 
Youth and beauty was the order of 
the day in the old Scotch country- 
house. And a charming group of fair 
faces and graceful forms bent and 
swayed around a huge mitror, which, 
Parisian fashion, came close down to 
the ground, and lost itself in a bank 
of rich and ‘varied summer flowers. 
Taller than all the rest, by half a 
head, was our lovely young hostess, 
Carry Brand. 

I am as old as Carry’s father, and 
she has been my great pet and fa- 
vourite for three-and-twenty years, 
being the term of her‘short life ; so J 
may be pardoned if, in these pages, 
I seem, to indifferent ears, to speak 
of her too partially. 

She is a beauty, none can deny 
that. A. beauty with long blue- 
black hair, blooming carmine cheeks, 
and grey eyes. 

She is not clever, She is good, 
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kind, and gentle—mast I confess 


it? too gentle, if such a thing can - 


be. Perhaps (although I would 
rather not have allowed it), per- 
haps/the word ought. to have been 
pliable. She must agree with the 
last speaker,—she neither can nor 
will decide for herself. 

Well, what is the use of being 
vexed? Those beautiful eyes, that 
flash and glitter like stars, although 
they do soften and shine at times 
_ sweetly enough, will never have the 
living soul in them that I have 
seen in some eyes—eyes which 
strike a wild chord of remembrance 
through even this foolish old heart. 
Those softly folding lips will never 
utter aught beyond the pleasantries, 
the commonplaces of life. So be it. 
I am resigned: I take my dear girl 
as she is, and Jove her dearly. 

It occurred to me in a sort of 
misty way that there was something 
peculiar about Car upon this par- 
ticular morning; yet | might have 
remained in my corner from Whit- 
suntide till Martinmas without dis- 
covering what that something was, 
had not my senses been provoked 
to the discovery by all the tongues 
of the fair bevy clamouring at once 
to an older lady, who just then 
entered by the other door— 

“ Oh, ia, do come and look 
at Carry’s gown |” 

Gown? Well, of course I looked 
at the gown too, Bat, although I 
looked, expect not, dear reader, that 
it will be within my powers to 
deseribe., No, that I cannot. do. 
I will but hint at what I saw, and 
you, with your ardent imagination 
and receptive mind, may fill up, in 
any way you please for me, the de- 
ficiencies of which I am ‘but too 
well aware. 

This, then, I believe I saw. A 
curious, massive, shining, stately 
robe, in colour white, but gently 
fading into yellow. Silk or satin? 
you will say. It. might have been 
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ove of these, but to my thinking it 
was something richer and finer than 
either. Somehow, looking upon it 
gave me a strange sensation. I 
rubbed my eyes, looked again, and 
fell a-dreaming. 

In front of an antique mirror, on 
the walls of an old, dark, oak-pan- 
elled chamber, there stood a tall and 
graceful dame, gorgeously arrayed, 
from the snowy plume with dia- 
monds clasped, to the silver-clocked 
stocking and high-heeled slipper; 
and by her side was a little awe- 
struck boy, who, as he gazed: with 
upturned face upon all that sparkle 
and splendour, wondered in his 
secret heart if there ever was any- 
body so beautiful as: his mother. 
Those flowers upon her ample skirt, 
how often with admiring finger he 
was wont to trace their outline, to 
pick at the hard berries, and stroke 
the silky leaves! The rose was there 
in every stage of its fragrant exist- 
ence—the tight firmly-closed bud, 
the puffy bursting bud, the wrinkled 
three-quarters-grown bud, the full- 
blown. rose in its glory; then the 
rose in decay, drooping and wither- 
ing, yet beautiful still. Geraniums, 
too, clustered round the borders of 
the robe, as well as hanging fuchsia- 

lis, dahlias, and carnations. All 
were friends of his, known and be- 
loved, 

He was such an odd boy, she 
said, that if he liked to be there, 
he might; he did no one any harm, 
but she could not. understand. such 
a taste. However, it kept him 
quiet, and as long as he meddled 
with nothing he was weleome to 
come. So he came; and so, seated 
on a low stool by her side, the old 
man saw him now. 

When the vision faded, or how 
long it lasted, cannot. here be told. 
I awoke, it was gone, and I. was 
still in the recess, an involuntary, 
but—I blush to record it—a by no 
means unwilling spy. Lcould not 
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help it, I was fascinated, rooted to 
the, spot. 

The voices of the chatterin 
group were loud as ever; indeed i 
was conscious that, although no 
sense had been conveyed to my 
absent understanding, they had lit- 
erally never ceased for a moment. 

Laughing and prating, they were 
still collected’ round their leader, 
who was herself the merriest of the 
party. 

“ Don’t I look as if I had stepped 
out of the ark?” said she. 

* My dear Carry, no.. You would 
positively have been thought anti- 
quated, even then! You are, you 
must be, antediluvian.” 

“Oh yes, antediluvian !” cried a 
chorus, 

Then one began, “ Did 
ever see such a Gothie sleeve ?” 

“Gothic! Bessie! You ignorant 
thing! Why, we had just pro- 
nounced the whole to be antedi- 
luvian.” 

“ Never mind,” retorted Bessie— 
a good girl, who gives herself no 
airs, and never sets up for being 
infallible —“ antediluvian or ‘not, 
neither you nor I ever saw such a 
sleeve in our lives,” ) 

“Well, yes, it is hideous,” al- 
lowed the other. 

(Hideous! Some one behind the 
curtain started.) 

“Oh, . frightful! Oh, shoek- 
ing! Oh dear me, yes!” echoed 
one voice after another. “ It really 
is hideous,” all agreed. 

“Surely, my deat, your good 
grandmother must have been study- 
ing economy }; "tis not two inches 
wide,” exclaimed one, 

“This was not among my grand- 
mother’s things,” lied} Carry. 
“Tt belon od te Me. Oldhatirs 
mother. He gave it me.” 

(Yes. By this time he knew 
that, He had recognised, under- 
stood it all, some minutes before.) 

“Tt was thought very grand in 


you 
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its day,” continued Mrs. Brand, 
apologetically. 

“No doabe, dear. And the 

man thinks itso to this day, 

"Il wager a pair of gloves. What 

could have put it into his dear old 
bald pate to make it over to you?” 

(Bald pate, indeed! ot as 
bald by half as your father’s, Miss 
Bessie, Impertinent minx! Not 
another word do I write in your 
favour, you may wager your pair of 

ves upon that, madam.) 

“TI don’t know why he gave it 
to me,” said Carry; “but I am 
sure he meant it in kindness.” 
(Bless her dear heart!) “I daresay 
he thought I might wear it, even, 
you know,” she continued. “ What 
should he care about fashions? I 
really did put it on the first day 
after he had ‘presented it, and per- 
haps—perhaps I was a litttle bit 
naughty ‘in saying how much I 
admired it, meaning only the mate- 
rial, you understand,” anxiously ; 
“but I always feel as if I had been 

unished enough, for I am sure 
it lies on my conscience how I have 
never made the slightest use of it, 
and never shall.” 

“Wicked creature! But what 
made you bring it out to-day ?” 

“Why, poor grandmamma’s 
wardrobe that was left to me, only 
arrived a. few days ago; and so, 
when I was arrangibg it, I remem- 
bered Mrs. Oldham’s gown. Some- 
thing in the curious old scent 
about the: things brought it to my 
recollection, and I mean to lay it 
by with the others.” 

“You the whole wardrobe ? 
What owas there in it? Laces? 
Furs¢ Anything worth having ?” 

“Tlace? yes, there’ was a good 
deal of lace; but all of one kind. 
She seems to have had a mania for 
that old Venetian point. For my 
part, I-don’t admire it. The furs 
were '8 except one sable boa, 
which I mean to have made into a 
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muff, Some of the things I sent 
off to Madame R., to see if any- 
thing could be done to them; and 
now the question is, when I shall 
see them again? Not till she has 
copied every single thing worth 
copying, you may be sure.” 

“Was there nothing wearable? 
No dresses ?” 

“Not one, Nothing to compare 
with this in splendour, and yet you 
see what a guy it is! They are 
something the same in shape, but 
not made of half such rich material. 
It is really a pity that this is so far 
gone, that one can do nothing with 
it, is it not ?” 

“Far gone? My dear Car, I don’t 
believe it has been worn half-a- 
dozen times; and that is nothing, no 
wear at all, for a gown of this kind. 
Quite different from our flimsy 
things,” said the elderly Maria, who 
had been examining it narrowly, 
and now stood with a piece between 
her fingers. 

“T did not mean ‘far gone in 
the way of being worn out,” replied 
Carry. “Imean too entirely out of 
date ; too far back in the dark ages 
of fashion, to be capable of any 
trangformation. Before yon go, 
Maria, I must show you the others 
You are a savant in matters. of this 
kind, and can deliver a lecture on 
all the different trimmings. By the 
way,” continued the lively prattler, 
“what a pity it is that my worthy 
grandsire had not taken the precau- 
tion of laying in camphor some of 
his velvet suits and ruffles! What 
charades we might have had! With 
Charley Thorne for manager, too!” 

“The ruffles would have been 
valuable; old point,” said Maria. 

“ Yes, but where are they? There 
is nothing whatever but female at- 
tire, and that principally consists 
of useless dresses.” 

(Useless dresses ! I had once heard 
Car say that this poor Maria was 
dependent, and one whom it was 
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difficult to help. Why then did 
she not observe that wistful glance? 
Why not let the dresses be no longer 
“ useless ” ?) 

“Oh, indeed !” was all she said, 


‘and there was a great show of indif- 


ference. “ Are all the same ?” 
“All? yes. But you shall see.” 
Perhaps then she had noticed the 
look. I had hope for Maria.) 

“You shall have a regular turn- 
out,” continued Car (my hopes were 
now a certainty), “and you will 
give me the benefit of your experi- 
ence.. This, however, is really un- 
translatable.” 

“Oh dear, yes! I sbould faint 
with horror if you were to appear 
in it!” cried an affected creature, 
with a lisp. “I really should. 
I can’t stand anything outré—it 
makes me quite ill.” 

“You need not be.afraid, Selina. 
I will spare your feelings, for I tell 
you frankly that nothing should ever 
tempt me to be made into a fright. - 
I, am far too vain.” (She is not 
vain, and she knows she is not,— 
from behind the curtain.) 

“ Of course,” continued the young 
lady, seriously, “I should not have 
ventured down-stairs bad I not 
known we had the house to our- 
selves. What would the men have 
said to such an apparition? I had 
a narrow escape too, for they did 
not go out so soon as usual.” 

“There is always the recess,” ob- 
served one. 

(The chink in the curtain was 
hastily closed.) 

“ Of course ; but I had passed that 
door,” replied the fair one; “and, 
you know, I did want to hear what 
you thought.” 

(The curtain slipped apart again.) 

“ Besides, I fancied, it would 


‘amuse you,” concluded Mrs. Brand, 


wing ieved., 
a So it does—so. it does. A per- 
fect comedy,” She,was assured of 
this on all sides. 
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“Such a _ waist!” cried one. 
“ Where could the dear old lady’s 
waist have been ?” 

“Such a neck! A yard below 
the throat!” 


“Such a petticoat! A mile 
above the ground |” 
“Do look here! Look. at this 


tucker! All the pattern of the 
stuff woven in. That part is really 
rather pretty, though so odd.” 

Every one seized a piece of the 
tucker. 

“Carry, I think it’s beautiful,” 
said a small voice, in accents that 
had not -been, heard before; and 
little Nelly Bertram, who had been 
altogether swamped in hoops and 
flounces hitherto, was now visible 
sitting on a stool among the ger- 
aniums, with her hands folded in 
her lap. “I saw one like it in 
London last week,” continued the 
child; “and I think it was in the 
British Museum. It was in some 
museum, I know. Why don’t 
a send this gown to the British 

useum too?” 

“Oh! what a good idea of 
Nelly’s !” cried one. “Send it, by 
all means, Car. Say you found it 
wrapped round a Pharaoh, and in 
high preservation. A few bones in- 
serted down the sleeve would make 
the illusion complete.” 

*Tom would do that for you,” 
suggested Bessie, who had a roguish 
brother, “I say, Carry, do let Tom 
see it, and see you in it, You 
might—just for once.” 

“Nonsense,” said Carry, shortly, 

*Oh, do. Tom admires you 
vastly, as you very well know, and 
he will take your picture in it, 
if you will {sit to him. I wish 
you would—it would be quite a 
curiosity.” 

“ No doubt of that!” 

Others, however, took up the ery, 
and she was unmercifully ‘u 
She grew peevish, she certainly 
would do nothing of the kind; but 
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if any one of the others was ambi- 
tious of sitting for her portrait in 
the antiquated robe, she should be 
made heartily welcome to it, for 
the occasion. 

Then began the excuses, 

“Tt would be different for me, 
with my fair hair; but you dark 
people can wear anything yon 
please,” alleged a pretty little milk- 
and-water blonde done up in pale 
blue. 

“ And I don’t affect white, either,” 
said another, of a sallow complexion. 

“I’m too tall for anything outré,” 
said Bessie, “ That is to say,” see- 
ing her mistake, for Mrs, Brand 
overtopped her by an imch and 
more, “considering that I have 
no special good looks to fall back 
upon.” 

“Tt is a world too wide for me,” 


thought a sylph, who was strapped 


in until her figure resembled an 
hour-glass. 

“‘ Take my advice, Car, and make 
it over to your maid,” a the 
affected Selina, who had before pro- 
mised to faint, and now meant to 
be thought exceedingly fine. 

“Indeed I shall do: no such 
thing,” retorted Carry, for once 
roused by so base a proposal, “It 
is a very great deal too good for 
her. If it is old-fashioned, it is 
a splendid brocade; and I wonder 
what Mr. Oldham would say if he 
knew I had given away his mother’s 
gown to a servant.” 

(Ay! What would Mr. Oldham 
have said? His eyes had opened 
at the suggestion. 

“Well then, dear, Pil tell you 
what to do,” nodded the hour-glass, 
seriously,, “Make an ottoman of 
it, Whenever we have any work 
or material that we are puzzied what 
to do with, I devise an ottoman. 
They always look well, you know, 
and fill up aroom. Besides, people 
like to sit on ottomans; every shy 
person pokes about in search of a 
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humble inoffensive seat, and he is 
sure to seize upon an ottoman, if 
he possibly can! One does not 
even take up the whole of it! Oh, 
there is no doubt the vocation of 
this dear old gown is to be an 
ottoman |” 

“Why, you. would not use the 
half of it! Try curtains,” said 
Bessie. 

But the ingenious ottoman-pro- 
jector was not to be foiled. 

* An ottoman is such an easy 
thing to have made,” she said. 
“Any one can make some kind 
or other. Your! own carpenter 
would have it ready in a day. Make 
two, if there is enough material. 
We have ours always made to opén, 
and they are delightful; perfect 
abysses of rubbish !” . 

The abysses of rubbish carried 
the day, and the garment was 
doomed, 

** It would be so nice, really, to wse 
it,” said Carry, “that I don’t think 
even Mr, Oldham would object.” 

(He did, but then was neither 
the time nor place to do so.) 

Accordingly, seeing the discus- 
sion was at end, and as it was ‘un- 
likely that the sentence would be 
carried into immediate execution, 
I bided my time for expostulation, 
and was just tarning away when 
there was a flutter and stir in the 
midst of the small assembly. A 
eane was tapping at the low win- 
dow, and there, behold! a black 
head and Turkish fez. 

“Captain Thorne! It’s Captain 
Thorne !” tittered the girls. 

“Oh, hide me, dears!” cried the 
hostess. 

“Run up-stairs! Quick !”) ex- 
horted one, moving towards the 
window with ‘very evident inten- 
tions of opening it. 

“ Pray don’t, yet—pray don’t,” 


besought a 
s He'll think it odd, won’t he, if 
we take no notice,” replied the 
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other. “He wants us to come out, 
Iam sure. See, he is climbing up 
now. Slip out by the side door, 
and we will stand between you and 
the window.” 

Carry bounded towards the re- 
cess, discovered me, and stood still, 
confounded. 

“Dear Mr. Oldham, you have 
been here all this time listening to 
—to our silly talk ?” 

“Even so, my dear, and it has 
entertained me much. We will dis- 
cuss it another time; but come, I 
must now assist. your escape. Get 
away as fast as you can, for I 
observe’ the Captain’s head and 
shoulders are already half-way 
through the window.” 

Away she flew, too much flut- 
tered to attempt another word ; and 
I speedily followed, for the knicker- 
bockers and heather-mixture stock- 
ings of Captain Thorne were now 
following their owner's upper store 
into the room; “and,” thought I, 
“when one silly young man is the 
centre of attraction to a dozen silly 
young women the case is worse than 
any I know, unless for ‘ young’ yon 
read ‘ old.’ ” 

All this happened on a bright 
summer day, and we were in the 
lorious Highlands, surrounded by 
Fine waters, blue mountains, blue 
skies, I-felt drawn to a solitary 
ramble. Resisting, therefore, every 
entreaty to join the riding and 
boating eatcgg I vanished from 
among them, but little regretted, 
no doubt. 

It was six o’clock when, on my 
return, I sank down into the depths 
of a soft arm-chair, beside an open 
window which fronted the golden 
western sunshine, and proceeded to 


enjoy a delightful hour of test and 


Elia’s Essays. Taking fright, how- 
ever, after some length of time, that 
I should for the one-and-twentieth 
time be late for dinner, I resolved 
neither again to look at my watch 
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nor begin another tempting chap- 
ter, but commence at once the tod: 
ous task of dressing. It) was not 
until this was complete, until the 
well-worn luxuriously easy gar- 
ments were one and all donned, that 
I ventured to pause, and found, 
with satisfaction, that for once in 
my life I might have the credit of 
descending to the drawing-room ‘in 
really good time. To the drawing- 
room, therefore, I went, and behold ! 
it was empty,—I was the first. I 
fancied I ‘could even detect, as I 
waited a moment in the hall, a sub- 
dued shuffle of feet across the pas- 
sage, as of some of the. excursion- 
ists returning, anxious to slip to 
their chambers unobserved. 1 had 

used in the hall to enjoy the first 
frillianey of the sunset, and the 
next comer did the same, as she 
speedily made me aware. 

“You here!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Car, as she streamed in, all muslin, 
lace, and sweet-smelling blossoms. 
“T thought I was ready so soon. I 
was standing in the hall to look’ at 
the view. What a pity that this 
window does not look out on’ the 
sea! It seems as if the one idea 
of the people who built these old 
houses, was to exclude every possi- 
bility of a view from all the prin- 
cipal rooms!” 

She then paused, and it seemed 
as if an idea had occurred to her. 

“ By the way, I meant to speak 
to you,” she said, with something 
of an effort. “I was so vexed 
about it. ‘I don’t know whatyou 
must have thought of us, We were 
only in joke, you know, That is— 
you see—that is——” 

“ Listeners never hear any good 
of themselves, of course, my dear. 
But with the exception of my bald 

ate, which got a rap from Miss 

ssie I believe, I don’t know that 

I have any particular charge to lay 
against any of you.” 

This not being what she had 





anticipated, doubled the good crea- 
ture’s confusion, and J was revenge- 
ful enough to. enjoy seeing how im- 
— it was for her to’ justify 

erself; when no fault had been 
imputed. 

At last pity moved me. 

“You thought I should be of- 

fended’ because you ridiculed the 
old gown?” said L 
. She seized the opening. 
’ “Tt was ‘not the gown, indeed, it 
was only the fashion of it. Every- 
body said how+——how handsome 
the material’ was.”. (Everybody 
meant Maria, I presumed. She 
alone bad recognised its merits.) 

“ T see,” said I. “ You meant no 
harm, my ‘dear,’ bless you! Don't 
let me have all those blushes to an- 
swerfor. And as forthe gown, why, 
it' seemed very fine to me forty 
years ago, to be sure, but we have 
rusted together. A new generation 
has sprung up, which knows not 
Joseph, nor his.coat of many colours. 
I was accustomed to regard my 
mother as the finest of her sex; she 
was a woman the like of whom one 
seldom sees now—one seldom saw 
then ; but if it won’t turn your head, 
my dear, I may say that you some- 
times bring her to my recollection. 
Perhaps it may be ‘some compen- 
sation for all the jests made at your 
expense this morning, Mrs. Brand, 
to hear that an old man thought he 
had not seen so pretty a sight for 
=e year.” 

“Did you? Really ?” 

She’ looked to see whether I too 
was making fun of her. 

“© Yes, I did.” 

“And you are sure, quite sure, 
you did not mind {” 

“ Quite sure,” replied I. “ And 
so there’s no more to be said.” 

“Oh, how good you are!” she 
exclaimed, with a sigh of relief. 
“This has | been ‘vexing me’ ' the 
whole ‘day. I was:so afraid you 
had been hurt, and I thought you 
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would hardly comprehend how it 
was, for of course it is different to 
you ” 

* Quite so, quite so,” said I, with 
sudden recollection. “And that 
reminds me that—as you say it is 
different to me, and certainly it is 
—for the sake of auld lang syne, 
I have a favour to ask. It is a 
whim, a fancy of mine, my dear, 
but I think you will not refuse me. 
I seem to feel as if I could not bear 
to think that anything she wore, 
that I remember her in so well, was 
eut to pieces to cover furniture. So 
you won’t think me unreasonable, 
will you, Carry,” continued I, hur- 
riedly, for I feared I was, “ if I ask 
you not to do that? Don’t wear 
it, my dear, never put it on again, 
if it makes you the least uneasy ; 
but lay it by, and keep it safely 
somewhere, for her sake.” 

* T will—I will.” Her dear eyes 
filled with tears. Why, I cannot 
imagine, unless my voice was less 
firm than I had hoped it was, 

“Tt shall never be touched,” 
cried she, emphatically. “I don’t 
care what the girls say. And if it 
would give you any pleasure,—I 
mean, if you would like to see me 
in it sometimes—I—TI will cer- 
tainly put it on.” 

“ Ne no. You are the best of 
girls; but I demand no such sacri- 
fice. Just let it alone, and we will 
never speak about it again.” 

She turned a ring on her finger, 
aud hesitated. 

“That was one thing I was think- 
ing about. If you spoke of it, the 
others would hear how I had been 
caught, and they would quiz me 
unmercifully—Captain Thorne par- 
ticularly. He never lets a thing 
drop. But,” added she, quickly, 
“tell me, how came you there? 
That door is usually bolted.” 

“Tt was not,” said I; and, im- 
pened to a bad: pun, I added, “sol 

olted in, I know no more.” 





“ And were you there the whole 
time ?” 

“ Ah, that I-cannot tell. But, to 
tell you the truth, I fancy so; for 
your remark about having had a 
narrow escape leads me to imagine 
that you had fled from the same 
set of intruders that persecuted 
me.” 

“Well,” said Carry, after .con- 
sidering, “you must have been 
there, and you heard the worst, 
But. you have forgiven us”—put- 
ting: her hand in mine—“so I will 
try to forget the rest.” 

“Except your promise,” I ven- 
tured to remind her. 

“My promise? Oh yes. No 
fear. It is a compact.” 

The door opened as all was thus 
harmoniously arranged, and one 
after another dropped in till the 
party was complete. 

I kept my promise, and no doubt 
Carry would have kept hers; but, 
owing to no fault of ours, all were 
not equally discreet. 

The joke had transpired. 

The Captain had seen something. 
He had insisted on knowing what 
that something was—what they 
were all laughing about. 

Bessie, or Lily, or Selina had 
told; and Mrs. Brand was exposed 
to the full fire of the gentleman’s 
wit. 

She must appear once more in 
her Noah’s ark costume. She must 
give them all the treat from’ which 
they had so cruelly been excluded, 

ut the lady was obstinate. No 
importunities could move hep until, 
in the confusion of the moment, 
I transgressed, and, following my 
own train of thought, joined my 
entreaties to those of the others. 

Carry gave me a look that might 
have said, “ Et tu, Brute !” 

One part of my engagement I 


had forgotten. I was never to have. 


asked her to wear the gown. 
I was mute; and, seeing my 
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penitence, there arose an evident 
struggle in her bosom. 
She stepped to my side, and 
whispered, “ If you wish it, I will.” 
6 No, no,” said I,“it- was only 
” 


But she was'gone. I suppose she 
read in my counterance how very 
greatly I did wish it. 

“ Now,” thought I, “is my hour 
of triumph. The minds of men,” 
I mentally argued; “are less gre- 
garious and frivolous than those of 
women, which, afraid for a moment 
to differ from those around them, 
follow their leader like a flock of 
sheep. If I am wrong in this mat- 
ter, | am wrong; but I should like 
to be pronounced so bya good in- 
dependent judgment.” 

A good independent judgment! 

Listen ! 

The beautiful creature reappeared, 
blushing betwixt modesty and vex- 
ation, and stood in a blaze of daz- 
zling wax-light. | My exultation was 
complete, but so was my scorn ; for 
whilst no doubts could now shake 
the conviction that my judgment 
was correct, I read in the looks of 
all around, one universal—titter. 

Yes, they absolutely were unable 
to conceal their diversion. Out of, 
I daresay, a dozen of my own sex, 
only two or three had the boldness, 
the audacity, or what you will, to 
affirm that the dress became the 
wearer—and they, with one excep- 
tion, were old codgers like myself. 

That exception, Iam glad to re- 
cord it, was ber husband, who said, 
and almost swore, that never in his 
life had he seen Car look hand- 
somer, 

The rest, to a man, deserted to 
the ladies. “ Mrs. Brand, to be sure, 
could wear anything ; still” and 
a smile and > supplied the ver- 
dict. 


Old-fashioned dress, dress in gen- 


eral, dress to come, and dress ex- 
ploded, was now the talk. 
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The majority were all for the 
reigning fashion. They could .see 
no beauty, no elegance, in anything 
that, had had its day, although it 
surprised me to observe how ready 
they were to acknowledge the claims 
of the most daring novelty, provided 
it were only new enough. 

“The last. thing,” which . was 
“scarcely to. be had;”. the style, 
which Madame |’Impératrice was 
just “ introducing ;” what any court 
milliver had pronounced “ was to 
be;”—all of Mr were recognised 
to have merits; and only ‘against 
one outrageous invention did I hear 
the involuntary protest — “ Dear ! 
how hideous!” which, however, 
was instantly afterwards converted 
into “ but, no doubt, it will be very 
becoming.” 

As, in this discussion, the men 
were, to the full, as deeply engrossed 
as the women, I soon turned aside, 
and, buried myself in a book of 
prints for the remainder of the 
evening. 

A few months after this I went 
abroad, the fogs and earth-mists of 
November proving bad for a delicate 
chest. The south of France was 
tried, and discarded: some change 
more complete than this was urged 
by the doctor. 

To the East my thoughts had 
long inclined; and at length, over- 
coming all obstacles, I found myself 
on board the steamer off Brindisi, 
little guessing that five long years 
would pass ere I should again tread 
its deck, homeward beanie 

For five years, howeyer, I wan- 
dered about-the Holy Land, till at 
length, renewed in body and mind, 
I was pronounced fit for Old Eng- 
land again. 

How green the meadows looked, 
how fresh they smelt! Yet. it was 
not to country lanes and winding 
streamlets that first my steps’ were 
bent, but to great, noisy, busy Lon- 
don, then in the height of that 
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madness, which, I am told, is called 
by learned folks the “ season,” 

Emerging from Charing Cross, I 
drove to a quiet hotel, and with 
justifiable complacency regarded 
the innumerable  carri filled 
with surging billows of millinery, 
or the hansoms with their solita 
white -necktied occupants, whic 
crossed me on my way. 

I was not gomg in for eight 
o’clock dinners, folly, and humbug, 

J could lead a rational life in the 
metropolis of the world, if no one 
else could, 

I had lived too long in other 
lands to be carried away by the 
blandishments of society. 

All very fine. Three days after- 
wards, at ten o’clock—positively at 
ten o’clock, almost my usual bed- 
time—there was I, a man of sixty, 
with not a chick or a child to lead 
me to such places, preparing myself 
to go out to—abomination of abom- 
inations—an evening party. 

Not a dinner, not a ball, but a 
great gathering of people for no 
object whatever, whose only hope 
for the time being is, that they may 
have half a foot of carpet to stand 
upon, and half a glass of cham- 
pagne, ere they are hurried to the 
door. 

For this was I laboriously deco- 
rating at that unearthly hour, and 
greatly were my feelings tried by 
the persistency with which the two 
ends of my neck-tie turned the 
wrong way. 

It took me fully ten minutes 
longer to dress than I had calcu- 
lated upon, and fearing to be late 
I ordered my driver to lose no 
time. 

I was afraid of missing the plea- 
sure in store for me, for it had 
been agreed between me and my 
hostess, that I was to be in the 
room before the arrival of Henry 
and Carry Brand. 

For this I had come. I had not 


seen them previously, as they had 
only come to town the day before, 
and I had kept my arrival a 
secret. 

B Square was reached duly. 
The rooms were ready, brilliantly 
lit and decorated when I entered, 
but they were empty. 

For some time I was left to their 
contemplation, or to that of my own 
figure reflected in innumerable mit- 
rors; but at length the mistress of 
the mansion hurried in, armed with 
a thousand apologies. 

For these, however, I soon found 
there was not the slightest occasion. 
She was in: perfect time, whereas 
I had been at the party nearly an 
hour before the party had com- 
menced, 

The guests, however, had no 
sooner begun to arrive, than, as if 
by common consent, they all ap- 
peared together ; and the rolling of 
carriages, the bawling of names, and 
the chatter and rustle of a myriad 
tongues and dresses ceased not for 
a moment, after the din once fair- 
ly set in. Not a single face did 
I recognise. Wandering disconso- 
lately about that great London 
ball-room, I came at length upon 
a little group that recalled bygone 





— 

he ladies of the circle (several 
of them were now en were 

the same with whom I had often 

stayed at Henry Brand’s, cousins of 

him and of each other; these were 

Bessie Dale, Maria Hardy, and Lily 

—I forget her surname, for she had 

changed it. 

With her I entered into conver- 
sation, but as we had no topics of 
interest in common, and as 1 
found her, like the rest, to be en- ’ 
grossed with much that was alto- 
gether unknown to me, we were 
soon reduced to the level of spec- 
tators. Presently she was joined 
by another young lady. 

“ You never knew any one more 
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lucky,” said Lily. “They only 
came up last night, and Carry is in 
such good looks, and in such spirits. 
They have succeeded to a large pro- 
perty, you know, and Henry means 
to stand for the county.” 

This was news to me, and, as I 
could not help hearing what was 
said, I thought it fair to listen. 

“ Henry has given her some dia- 
monds,” continued Lily. “They 
are to be worn for the first time 
to-night.” 

“ They are beautiful,” said Bessie 
Dale, turning round at. the word 
‘diamonds’ “I saw them this 
afternoon. And you will be aston- 
ished when you see her dress, I can 
tell you; it is more like a Court 
train than anything else.” 

“ You have seen her, then ?” 

“ Went there at five, and we had 
tea in her dressing-room. That 
girl Sophia was there too, whom 
they have adopted. She will prove 
a thorn in their sides, or I am mis- 
taken! She wanted to go about 
this season, fancy! A great school- 
girl. Car won’t take her, and quite 
right, too; but you have no idea 
what spiteful, disagreeable things 
she kept saying the whole time I 
was there.” 

““ What about ?” 

‘“‘ Anything and everything. ‘Car- 
ry’s things which were being spread 
out by the maid, for instance, The 
one for to-night is magnificent. 
Miss Sophia turned down her lips, 
and observed that it was certainly 
more fit for a foreign princess or 
an Eastern sultana than for plain 
Mrs, Henry Brand; but of course 
her opinion was of no value, as 
she was néver taken anywhere, and 


_ could not judge.” 


“Tmpertinent creature! What 
did Carry say ?” 

“Let it pass, as she always does. 
Told her her time would come, or 
something of that sort. Ah, there 
she is!” 

VOL, CXXIII.—NO, DCCL. 


I bent forward at the words. 
But Carry Brand, coming up the 
staircase (we were on the landing), 
was arrayed in—or did my wits 
really forsake, wilfully mislead me ? 
—my mother’s gown, the once 
hooted at, despised garment, of 
other days! Could it—could it— 
could it be? 

The likeness between the two 
women was startling as I gazed 
upon her, and was probably the 
reason of my instant recognition 
of its cause. 

The hair which had formerly 
hung in curls over her shoulders 
was now drawn back and piled 
above her head, and diamonds 
crowned the glossy bandeaur. She 
was my mother’s picture. 

Yes, Carry Brand, followed by 
the admiring looks of all who wit- 
nessed her arrival, wore the ridi- 
culed robe in which she had a few 
years before scarcely ventured to 
present herself, and I fancied that 
I could even detect that she wore 
it proudly. 

“Tsn’t it lovely?” cried every 
lady who looked. 

“Well,” said Bessie, drawing a 
long breath, and giving her shoul- 
ders a comical little shrug, “ how 
the men do stare! One positively 
does not like to be eclipsed in that 
way. I shall give way to despair.” 

“ What about, Miss Dale?” A 
black moustache had strolled to- 
wards us, and caught the: last 
words. 

“ Because I’m jealous, Sir John. 
I’m jealous of that beautiful lady 
and her beautifal gown. Women 
always are jealous of each other, 
are they not?” 

“’Pon my word, I don’t know,” 
said he. “Who is she ?” 

“ My cousin, Mrs. Brand.” 

“Ah!” he said, “ Good-look- 
ing. Where are you going after 
this ?” ; 
He had no more to say. 
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I now made a vigorous effort to 
sally from my corner, and was 
slowly edging in by a side door- 
way, when a slight tap on my arm 
preluded a “Ah! I thought so; 
remember me, Mr. Oldham ?” 

It was Captain Thorne. 

..“ Happy to see you are not a 
mummy yet,” said he. “ How de 
do? Town very full.” 

It was kind of him to stop me, 
and though we had never been in- 
timate, he seemed all at once to be- 
come a friend. With warmth I 
grasped the two fingers he extend- 
ed towards me, and looked into 
his kindly stupid face with en- 
thusiasm. 

He observed that Egypt was “all 
the go,” and wanted to know what 
specimens I had brought home. 
Ah! I didn’t shoot? But at least 
I had brought with me an Arab 
costume for private theatricals! 
No? really? 

With this his interest in the sub- 
ject came to an end. For I ob- 
served that although he ejaculated 
“Ah!” and “Indeed!” or “You 
don’t say so?’ at proper intervals, 
his eyes and ears were roving all 
the time. 

Seeing this I stopped. This ap- 
peared to give the captain satis- 
faction; and as I began to show 
the preliminary symptoms of mov- 
ing on, he inquired where I was 
steering for. 

“That room,” I said. “Mr. and 
Mrs. Brand are there, and I have 
not seen them yet.” 

“ Are they ? I'll take you in tow, 
Amazing fine woman, Mrs. Brand. 
There she is, one can always see 
her above the rest. Just stand still 
where you are, and we can’t fail to 
encounter.” 

We did so, and in the interval 
it occurred to me to test the Cap- 
tain on the subject of the old gown, 


, Awkwardly enough, I refered ‘to; 


its former appearance, and inquired, 
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hypocritically, if he did not think 


it was the same? 

“ Very pawbably, I dessay,” said 
he. ‘Fine rig. Quite the rage now.” 

“Oh indeed?” saidI. “You 
admire it, then? Of course being 
‘ the rage,’ makes all the  differ- 
ence.” 

“ Of course,” assented he. “ When 
a thing’s the thing, you know, it 
makes the thing quite the thing.” 

This might be his way of putting 
it, but it was obvious the senti- 
ments were shared by all. By 
Carry too. She laughed at me, 
not at herself. 

“Of course we needed to be told 
it was beautiful,” she said; “ we 
don’t pretend to judge for our- 
selves.” ; 

“ And how has it been altered ?” 

‘How? Not atall. Hardly at 
all. There was no need for altera- 
tion.” 

“ No need for alteration!” cried 
I, affecting astonishment, “ when 
it was ‘a yard below the neck’ and 
a ‘mile above the ground’ (these 
two phrases in particular having 
remained in my memory), and it 
was——” 

“ All that was bad, I know,” in- 
terrupted the gay girl, without so 
much as a blush. ‘“ But you do 
not understand, my dear Mr, Old- 
ham, it— it is the fashion now. 
Brocades. have. come into .vogue 
again, and my dressmaker says this 
is the finest she has ever had in 
her hands. I assure you, whenever 
I look at it I am quite charmed 
with myself, and with you. Who 
would have imagined that——” 

“Tt was to have been an otto- 
man,” 


“Oh fie! That was only an idea ~ 


of that absurd Fanny Derrington’s. 
I could not have believed you would 
have been ill-natured enough to 
have remembered that all these 
‘And, this ,is our first) meét- * 


ing too! Henry, ‘did you’ ever see: 
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any one look more malicious? He 
is exulting over us all !” 

“Not over Henry.” ° 

“Over me, and the girls, and 
Charley Thorne,—he is here to- 
night, did you know? Have you 
seen him? He was talking to us a 
minute ago, Oh, to be sure it was 
you he was with when we met him! 
My head is all in a buzz, Who is 
that man with the star? Look at 
his bows! He must bea Spaniard! 
Henry, some one is nodding to you. 
Vehemently. No, not there at all. 
Beyond that blue feather, Can't 
you see? Oh, Henry, how slow you 
are! He hasdisappeared-now. He 
made faces and signs; I am sure he 
wanted something. There ‘are the 
Cliffords in the doorway. They 
never come into a room—it is their 
way, They just let themselves be 
seen at each house, and then they 
go. Oh, Mrs, Vyse—Henry, I want 
to speak to Mrs, Vyse most particu- 


_ larly ; she is going to take charge of 


Tommy for the Cat Show, and wrote 
to say he must be sent to-morrow, 
but never mentioned where! I 
have no idea if it is to her house, or 
—oh, Henry, I shall never catch 
her up; why would you not come 
sooner ?” 

“Look here,” said Henry; “if 
you think I am going to ran after 
all the old women with cats that 
you take a fancy to, you may set 
your mind at rest on that point, now 
and for ever. Be a witch with your 
own cat if you like, but don’t go 
and herd with the other witches, or 
I'll be off. What more do you 
want? Can't you stay quietly in 


this corner with Mr. Oldham and 
me ?” 

Oh, to be sure, Of course she 
could. She did wish most particu- 
larly to speak to Mr. Oldham, and 
when would he come and see her? 
To-morrow morning? No, not to- 
morrow, for she must go out, but 
the next day—some day—any day, 
at two o’clock? 

I soon put her at her ease; I 
was leaving town immediately, and 
would wait for our next meeting till 
it could be accomplished under hap- 
pier auspices, 

It was arranged that I was once 
more to be of their shooting-party 
in August, and soon after they took 
their leave. The rooms were empty- 
ing, and the handsome pair were 
Followed by looks of admiration. 
“ Who is she ” = Who are they ?” 

assed from lip to lip, “ Her dress 
is perfection,” said all. 

“Perfection, indeed!” “O Fa- 
shion!” quoth I, for the oppor- 
tunity was great, and the feelings 
of a reformer stirred my bosom. 
“Fashion,” I repeated, and paused 
to consider in what strain the ad- 
dress was to be continued. A 
withering sneer curled my lips; 
contempt made itself manifest in 
my countenance. “ Perfection, in- 
deed! ye slaves of folly,”—I raised 
my hand in act of declamation,—an 
old gentleman in a mirror opposite 
did the same. He looked. ugly, 
tired, and cross, and, moreover, was 
distorting his features into a grimace 
so repulsive, that—I went.then and 
there home to bed. 

After all, I had had my revenge. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE, 
B¥ THEODORE MARTIN. 
ON THE HARDENBERG. 


Burst, O heart, thy stony cerements, 
Dreams of long ago arise ! 

Songs of rapture, tears of anguish 
Gush forth, gush in wondrous wise. 


I will ramble through the pinewood, 
Where the living brooklet springs. 

Where the forest monarch wanders, 
Where the darling throstle sings. 


Up the mountain I -will clamber, 
To the rifted erags away, 

Where the morning’s flush is kindling 
Round the castle’s ruins grey. 


There I’ll sit me down and ponder 
On the days of old,—on all 

The lordly knights and lovely ladies, 
Vanished long from bower and hall. 


Grass has overgrown the tilt-yard, 
Where the castle’s haughty lord 

Kept the lists against all comers,— 
Won the victor’s proud award. 


Ivy coils about the window, 

Where the Queen of Beauty stood, 
Who the imperious all-subduer 

With her lovely eyes subdued. 


Ah, the hand of Death has conquered 
Conquering dame and conquering knight ; 
Low in dust that grizzly mower 
Lays us all, -howe’er we fight. 





‘* Herz, mein Herz, sei nicht beklommen.’’ 


lizart, heart mine, no longer vex thee, 
But thy weird in patience dree ; 

Soon returning Spring will bring thee 
What the winter took from thee. 
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Think, how much, how much is left thee, 
How the world is still so fair ! 

And, heart mine, whate’er delights thee, 
Thou to love mayst freely dare ! 








‘In den Kiissen welche Liige.’’ 


Ou, the sweet lies lurk in kisses ! 
Oh,. the charm of make-believe ! 

Oh, to-be deceived sweet bliss is, 
Bliss still sweeter to deceive ! 


What thou’lt grant, I know, my fairest, 
Vowing, ‘‘ Nay, I never must !’’ 

I will trust whate’er thou swearest, 
I will swear what thou wilt trust. 








#) ‘* So hast du ganz und gar Vergessen.”’ 


Anp hast thou forgotten, so fickle thou art, 
That I so long have possessed thy heart— 
Thy heart so dear, and so false to. me, 
That nothing could dearer or falser be ? 


And hast thou forgotten the love, the pain, 

That wildered my heart, and maddened my brain ? 
Which was the greater I cannot state, 

I only know that they both were great. 





‘« Der Mond ist aufgegangen,”’ 


Tue moon is up, and shining 
The quivering waves along, 

In my arms is my love reclining, 
Our hearts beat quick and strong. 


Clasped to her breast I am lying, 
The waves lapping in to our feet’; 

‘* Hush! ’Tis but the low wind sighing ! 
Why shakes so thy white hand, sweet ?’’ 


‘* Ah, love, this is no wind sighing ! 
’Tis the mermen’s song, I know ; 

And these are my sisters crying, 
Whom the sea took years ago.” 
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‘‘ Das Meer ergldnzte weit hinaus.”’ 


Tue sea loomed wide, a shining flat, 
The eve its parting smile lent ; 

By the fisherman’s lonesome honse we sat, 
Alone we sat, and were silent. 


Up rose the mist, the surges rose, 
The sea-mew kept round us sailing, 
And tears fell thickly and fast from, those 
Sweet eyes with a gentle wailing. 


Upon thy hand I saw them fall, 
And there on my knees I sank down ; 
From thy white hand I kissed them all, 
These tears I kissed and I drank down. | 


Since then I have withered away,—for years 
My soul like a dead thing to me ; 

That ill-starred woman with her tears 
Has sent very poison through me. 





‘* Der Abend kommt gezogen.”’ 


Tue twilight has died in darkness, 
The mist gathers over the sea, 

The waves moan round with a mystic sound,— 
What may yonder white thing be ? 


The sea-nymph comes out from the breakers, 
Sits down by my side on the shore ; 

Iler breasts of snow, they gleam and glow 
Through the filmy vest she wore. 


She clasps me 80 close to her bosom, 
That bear it I scarcely may ; 

‘* Too tight dost thou press, too closely caress, 
Thou Seantifal water-fay |’’ 

‘* With clinging arms I caress thee, 
And press thee with all my might ; 

For there is a charm, that will make me warm 
In the chill of this bitter night.’’ 


‘* The moon looks paler and paler 
Through the haze of her cloudy way ; 

Thine eyes are more dim, and in tears they swim, 
Thou beautiful water-fay !’’ 
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‘* They are not more dim, nor more tearful, 
Though dim and tearful they be, 

For a drop or twain within them remain, 
Which t brought with me up from the sea.’’ 


‘** The scream of the sea-mew is dirge-like, 
The waves climb and burst in spray, 

And thy heart leaps, stirred up from its deeps, 
Thou beautiful water-fay !’’ 


‘* My heart it leaps, stirred up from its deeps 
By ‘a tempest too fierce to bind ; 

For I love thee too well for words to tell, 
Thou dearest of mortal kind !’’ 





** Der bleiche, herbstliche Halbmond.”’ 


Tue waning autumn moon looks 
Through the clouds that are o’er it blown ; 
The pastor’s house, by the churehyard, 
Stands silent and alone. 


The mother is reading the Bible, 
Staring into the lamp is the son ; 

One daughter sleepily stretches 
Herself ; says the ycunger one : 


‘* How drearily, drearily follows 
One day on another, ah me ! 

Tis only when some ove is buried, 
There’s anything here to see.’’ 


The mother says,-as she sits reading : 

‘* You’re wrong ; only four have died 

Since the day they buried your father 
By the lych-gate there outside.’’ 


Says the elder daughter, yawning : 
‘*T won’t go on starving with you ; 

I’}] be off to the Count to-morrow, 
He’s rich, and he loves me too !’’ 


** At the Crown are three jolly fellows,’’ 
Cries the son, with a laugh, ‘* and they 
Know how to make’ gold by the handful, — 


? 


They’ll readily teach me the way ! 


The mother she flings the Bible 
Full into his haggard face ; 

‘** So you mean to turn robber, accurséd 
Of God and of all your race !”’ 
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They hear a knock at the window, 
They are ’ware of a beckoning hand ; 
Outside they see the dead father 
In his preacher’s black cassock stand. 





THE SLAVE-SHIP. 
I. 


Tue supercargo, Mynheer van Koek, 
In his cabin sits, and counts up 

His profits to come, and he smiles to see 
How the tot of the ship’s load mounts up. 


‘* The spices are good, and the pepper is good, 
Sacks, barrels three hundred of crack stuff ; 
Then there are the gold and the ivory ;— 
But better than all is the black stuff. 


** Six hundred negroes in barter I took, 
Dog-cheap on the Senegal river ; 

Their flesh is firm, their sinews like steel, 
Of the best brand our makers deliver. 


‘* Brandy I gave in exchange for them, 
Glass beads, and cutlers’ gear, too ; 

If only one half of them live, I gain 
One hundred per cent,—all clear, too. 


‘* Even say, three hundred negroes are all 
We’ve left us at Rio Janeiro, 

They’ll fetch me a hundred ducats per head 
From the house of Gonzalez Pereiro.’’ 


He had got so far, when Mynheer van Koek 
Had his cheery dream broken in on 

By the cutter’s surgeon walking in, 
Doctor Avish M‘Tavish M‘Kinnon. 


A stick of a man, on whose blazing nose 
Full many a red wart figures ;— 

‘* Now, my surgeon-in-chief,’’ exclaims Van Koek, 
‘*How get on my darling niggers ?’’ 


‘* Thanks, thanks for inquiries !’’ the doctor says ; 
‘*T came to say, overnight, sir, 

The mortality ’mongst them has mounted up 
In a way that’s exceptional quite, sir. 








‘* Amidships they always died two a-day, 
But last night seven of them hooked it,- 

Four men, three women—that’s the loss, 

I’ve been to the day-book, and booked it. 







‘* Their bodies, I tested and tried them well ; 
For these rascals—don’t I know them ?— 
Often sham to be dead, on the simple chance 
That into the sea we throw them. 







‘*T took the irons off their limbs, 
And, as I commonly do, sir, 
Their bodies, as soon as the sun was up, 
Clean overboard I threw, sir. 







‘*Tn an instant up shot a swarm of sharks 
From below to overhaul them : 

They are so fond of the negro beef ; 

My‘pensioners I call them ! 







‘* They have followed the ship’s wake ever since 
We left the coasting station ; 

The creatures sniff up the carcase smel 

With epicure exultation. 







‘*To see them snap at the dead men is 
As pretty a sight as one knows of ! 

One seizes a head, another a leg, 

What is left the others dispose of ! 







‘* When they’ve cleared off all, they go tumbling round 
The ship, quite contented and happy, 

And they leer at me, with a look that says, 

‘A capital breakfast, old chap, eh !’ ”’ 






But here, with a sigh, Van Koek breaks in ; 
** How to get this mischief under? 

This dreadful mortality, how am I 

To arrest its growth, 1 wonder ?’’ 







The doctor answers : ‘‘ The fault’s their own, 
These niggers drop off so quickly ; 

Their own bad breath has made the air 

Between decks horribly sickly. 








‘* Many have died, too, of doleful dumps, 
Too deadly dull to endure them : 

By a trifle of music and dancing and air 

Let us of their megrims cure them.’’ 
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Then cries Van Koek, ‘* Good sound advice ! 
My medical staff commander 

Is sage as Aristotle himself, 
The tutor of Alexander. 


‘* The President of the Society 
For tulip-culture in Delft, sir, 

Is clever—very—but not by half 
So clever as yourself, sir. 


‘* Ho! music! music! These black knaves 
Shall here on the deck cut capers ; 

And those who decline, the cat-o’-nine 
Shall quickly cure of the vapours.’’ 


Il. 


High in the great blue vault of heaven 
Many thousand stars were gleaming, 
So wistful-sad, so large and calm, 
Like the eyes of beautiful women, 


They are looking down upon the sea, 
That is veiled in a phosphorescent 

Purple-tinged vapour out for miles ; 
The waves ae a murmur pleasant. 


No sail flaps on the slaver’s ship, 
As ’twere dismantled it lies there ; 
But lanterns shine on the quarter-deck, 
And the sounds of music rise there. 


The pilot has taken the fiddle in hand, 
The cook on the flute is playing, 

A smart young cabin-boy beats the drum, 
On the horn is the doctor braying. 


Some hundred negroes, women and men, 
Halloo, and caper,.and wheel round, 

As though they were mad ; and their iron gyves 
Beat steady time, as they reel round. 


They stamp the deck with insane delight ; 
And many a swatthy fair, too, 

In transport her naked partner clasps,— 
And oh, the groans that are there too ! 


The mate is mditre des plaisirs, 
And the laggard dancers he has 
Quickened with strokes of his cat-o’-nine 
To friskier ideas. ’ 





And Diddle-dum-dey and Tootle-te-too ; 
The din lures up from the deep there 

The monsters of the watery world, 
That drowse in a fatuous sleep there. 


Hundreds and hundreds of sharks swim by 
Possessed by a dreamy distraction, 

And up at the ship they glower and blink 
In a maze of stupefaction. 


They’re quite aware that the breakfast-hour 
Has not arrived, and their jaws are 

With yawning agape, one, can see them set 
With teeth as thickly as saws, are. 


And Diddle-dum-dey and Tootle-te-too— 
Such endless dancing and setting, 

The sharks in sheer impatience the while 
Their teeth on their own tails whetting. 


I trow they love not music, they 
And, like most of their kidney, show it; 
‘* Trust none that does not, music love !’’ 
Says Albion’s greatest poet. 


And Tootle-te-too and Diddle-dum-dey, 
The dancing it goes on stoutly ; 

By the fore-mast stands Mynheer Van Koek, 
And he folds his hands devoutly. 


‘* For Jesu’s sake, spare, Lord, the lives 
Of these black sinners, spare them ! 

If they’ve angered Thee, ah, well Thou know’st, 
To swine we may compare them. 


‘* Oh, spare their lives, for Jesu’s sake, 
That all us mortals died for ; 

For unless three hundred head survive, 
I lose every stiver I tried for !’’ 





** Deine weissen Lilienfinger.”’ 


On, if thy white lily fingers 
I but once again might. kiss, 

Press them to my heart, and, swooning, 
Fade away in speechless bliss ! 


Thy clear violet eyes before me 
Flit both day and night, I ween, 
And one question still torments me, 
‘* What may these sweet riddles mean ?’’ 
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Tue eight months succeeding the 
events narrated in our last chapter, 
effected a good many changes in the 
external circumstances of Esmé and 
Cosmo. Lord Germistoune, accus- 
tomed to have his own way in all 
things, was, at first, impatient to 
extract from his daughter an ac- 
knowledgment of her error, and a 
confession that she had ceased to 
think of Cosmo; and, at short in- 
tervals, recurred to the subject with 
the formal expression of a hope that 
she had “come to her senses.” But 
Esmé, always candid and fearless, 
never wavered from her original de- 
claration. For her, “change was 


impossible ;” and although she ex- 
pressed this with all gentleness, and 
with dutiful regret that there should 


be variance between her father and 
herself, it was with a constant 
firmness which gradually led the 
old lord to suspect that the high- 
handed system would not answer. 
At last, under the inspiration of 
Mrs. Ravenhall, whom he consulted 
by letter, he was persuaded to 
adopt a more politic method, which 
aimed at the reduction of obstinacy 
by the influence of time and silence. 
Exercising an amount of self-re- 
straint, which was very irksome to 
him, he ceased to make any allusion 
to “the affair,” and Cosmo’s name 
never crossed his lips, though that 
“audacious miscreant” was con- 
stantly, and bitterly, in his thoughts. 
But this change did not greatly 
avail Esmé; for her father had re- 
solved to combine with the silent, 
something like the solitary, system ; 
that is to say, he would neither 
pay nor receive visits: and in this 
e persevered for some weeks, with 
the results on his irritable temper 


which were naturally to be expect- 
ed. From it poor Esmé had much 
to endure; and what with that, 
what with the blankness of life, 
when it is only illumined by vague 
and distant hopes, her lot promised 
to be asad one. Indeed, when she 
looked out on the glorious summer 
of love and sympathy which was, 
in one sense, so near, and, in an- 
other sense, so far, the winter of her 
discontent was, at times, all but in- 
tolerably cold and dark and dreary. 
But here, again, Mrs. Ravenhall in- 
tervened, strongly deprecating such 
a modification of the system which 
she had induced Lord Germistoune 
to adopt; and here, again, his lord- 
ship was persuaded to change his 
tactics. He did so, as he did every- 
thing, in a violent and exaggerated 
way. He filled the castle with 
guests; he offered visits, right and 
left, in the district; when*he had 
exhausted it, he shifted his quarters 
to Ferniehall, and kept open house 
there; and at all the festive gather- 
ings which, at this time of the year, 
keep Scotland in a state of high 
carnival, he and his daughter were 
ape without fail. Hitherto he 

ad affected a certain regal exclu- 
siveness and social reserve; he had 
avoided, to use his own phrase, 
“making himself cheap ;” and his 
change of habits naturally excited 
remark, Those who knew him lit- 
tle, solved the problem by deciding 
that he wished to get his daugh- 
ter married; those who knew him 
best, thought that he was not the 
man to take any initiative in such 
a matter, expecting — as he cer- 
tainly would expect—to be beset 
by swarms of suitors—all of the 
highest distinction--from among 
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whom it would simply be his duty 
to select the most eligible. Those 
who knew him least were, however, 
pearer to the mark. 

Hitherto he had put away from 
his mind, as distasteful, the idea of 
Esmé’s marriage ; he felt that, when 
the swarms began to close round 
him, it would be time enough seri- 
ously to consider it. But this hor- 
rible affair had altered all his views, 
and alarmed him seriously, in more 
ways than one, It was true that, 
during his lifetime, he could pre- 
vent Esmé from marrying Cosmo ; 
and her dutifulness was so strong 
that he might almost reckon on his 
veto holding good, when he was 
no longer alive to enforce it. But 
what if this prohibition should re- 
sult in her remaining permanently 
single? It was this consideration 
which affected him, almost, if not 
quite, as much as Cosmo’s outrage- 
ous audacity; for, with Esmé, the 
entail ended, the titles would - be 
extinct, the family, in fact, at an 
end. Lord Germistoune had there- 
fore revolutionised his habits for the 
present, with a double object. In 
the bustle and excitement of a gay 
life, Cosmo was to be forgotten by 
Esmé; and in the haunts of the 
eligible, she was to meet an appro- 
priate magnate who, by espousing 
her, should save the family from 
extinction, Propelled, therefore, by 
these two motives, the old lord 
dragged Esmé about the country, 
eager to be everywhere, like a 
match-making mother who bun- 
gers and thirsts for the espousal 
of her daughters, Eager to be 
everywhere, yet choked with the 
sense of humiliation which all this 
involved ; and, in the extra hauteur 
of his manner and acerbity of his 
tone, visiting the resentment which 
it caused, upon all the world. If 
there had been any chance that 
his daughter would coincide in bis 
matrimonial schemes for her, his 


own conduct would have neutralised 
them. For, now looking upon all 
young men as possible, and even 
probable, aspirants, he carried him- 
self scowlingly towards every youth, 
until cause had been shown why he 
should do otherwise ; and, even in 
the case of any one who, being eli- 
gible, showed a disposition to pay 
attention to his daughter, his Jord- 
ship thought it due to himself to 
adopt a tone of suspicious austerity 
and condescension, which was meant 
to convey to the young may that it 
was only by the stretching of a point, 
that he could be considered eligible, 
and that there was no sort of margin 
to spare. And, indeed, in deciding 
on the question of eligibility, he was 
honestly in this dilemma, that no 
one who was not very great was 
good enough ; and any one who was 
great enough to be good enough 
would be apt, by superiority of 
title, to swamp the Germistoune 
honours: and that his family should 
be extinguished, by merging even in 
a ducal house, outraged an egotism 
which took cognisance of the unborn 
generations of his descendants, to 
the end of time. 

It came to pass from all this, that 
suitors were discouraged, and that 
young men in general were frighten- 
ed away from Esmé, not caring to run 
the blockade of her father’s fierce 
and sleepless observation. Before 
long, Lord Germistoune could not 
but see that she was not sought after, 
the blame of which he, of course, 
laid at her door alone. “She is 
hankering after that villain Glen- 
cairn, and so snubs every one else.” 
This was how he explained it to 
himself; and the fire of his wrath 
burned yet the more hotly against 
“the villain,” and reflected itself in 
the harsh tone which he adopted 
towards his daughter. 

From Scotland, Lord Germis- 
toune carried her to his seat in 
Wales, and there, for a time, mysti- 
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fied his neighbours by his novel 
ways of life; and thence, in the 
feverish pursuit of his objects, he 
took her abroad for the winter. 
Whatever virtue change of scene 
may have in obliterating misplaced 
attachments, he certainly gave it a 
fair trial—rashing from place to 
place in that region of the Continent 
with which the pursuit of health 
had, before now, made him very 
familiar. With the exception of 
Monte Carlo, there was scarcely a 
station ,on the Riviera of which 
he did not make trial. He liked 
Canhes—he had always liked it; 
for the people there, were generally, 
more or less, comme il faut, and the 
climate was, as a rule, pleasant. 
But, after a fortnight, be found 
that, on this occasion, it did not 
suit his purpose. There was little 
distraction and no excitement, and 
the male visitors were—as they al- 
ways are—octogenarian, sick, mar- 
ried, or beardless. In short, it was 
unavailable. Nice had never been 
to his taste, but he tried even it, 
and found it, as of yore, full of 
rococo English and Americans, and 
with a foreign elemevt which made 
his aristocratic and respectable blood 
boil and freeze, in turns. Carried 
past the sunny, but sinful, heights of 
Monaco, Esmé had to dree the weird 
of a ghastly week in that stuffy 
morgue—Mentone; and another in 
San Remo, that fair paradise of dead- 
ly dulness; and thereafter, expiated 
her sins in a penitential pilgrimage, 
which brought her, by fits and 
starts, through Genoa, Pisa, and 
Florence, to Rome. In all these 
places ber father conducted himself 
with the same feverish baste and 
insolence—looking in, as it were, at 
the door of society in each—scan- 
ning its personnel, and then retiring 
with the sort of air adopted by some 
supercilious exquisites, of seeing’ no 
one “good enough” to justify his 
continuance in such a sphere. 
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At Rome they fell in with Tom 
Wyedale, who, having “ broken 
the bank” at Monte Carlo, had 
resolved not. to give the bank a 
chance of recouping itself at his 
expense, and so had fallen back on 
the Eternal City, which, that win- 
ter, offered exceptional facilities for 
relieving pecuniary plethora, by 
means of baccarat. 

Lord Germistoune was, by no 
means, cordial to Tom, and dis- 
couraged intimacy. In his eyes, 
Tom was no longer the light-heart- 
ed farceur ; he was now a probable 
aspirant, and therefore, probably, a 
crafty, designing dog; besides which, 
he was the intimate ally of the man 
who had caused all this woe. Esmé 
was overjoyed to see her old friend, 
who, besides being the friend of 
Cosmo, was hearty and cheery, and 
a very bright relief to the gloom 
which surrounded her. Tom, him- 
self, had little difficulty in compre- 
hending the ordeal to which she was 
being subjected, and his kindly 
nature longed to give her comfort. 
And he did give her comfort, in the 
best possible way, by talking about 
Cosmo, with the unconsciousness 
which he knew how to assume, and 
by, accidentally as it were, giving 
her minute intelligence about him, 
which cheered her with the know- 
ledge that» her.lover was true to his 
vow not to despond, but to hope 
and work, As to his love, iis 
required no assurance on that head. 
It was delightful thus to talk about 
him again, and with one who, 
though apparently unconscious, was 
so sympathetic in his views of 
Cosmo ; it was delightful, but her 
satisfaction was too obvious, and so 
brought its own extinction. For, 
when her father observed the pleas- 
ure she had in meeting Tom, his 
suspicions became acute, and he let 
his quondam protégé know, very 
frankly, that his society was not 
desired, So Tom was completely 
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disestablished, and deeply resented 
the loss of many dining and other 
advantages, which he had counted on 
extracting from the “ old Buffalo.” 
In this strange way the winter 
passed for Esmé—passed like an 
evil dream, in which her father’s 
spasms of wild vagary and personal 
unkindness constituted the episodes, 
and the forlorn sense of separation, 
and the anguish of love’s hopes de} 
ferred, formed the grand central 
trouble upon which the episodes of 
evil dreams are built, From all 
the many sources of pleasure once 
familiar to her, in these places of 
sojourn, she was now in a manner 
cut off. Her father dogged her like 
a detective, and contrived, by meth- 
ods more galling than open words, 
to let her feel that she was suspect- 
ed and under surveillance. The 
glories of nature, the beauties of 
art, and the delights of social inter- 
course, lose their charm under such 
conditions, and Esmé had no alle- 
viations. It was, therefore, to her 
unmingled satisfaction, when an 
alarm of fever at Rome decided her 
father to return to London much ear- 
lier than he had purposed. Her lot 
could not be worse there than here; 
and she would, at all events, be near 


- Cosmo, perhaps see him someiimes ; 


and that, even though they must 
hold no communication, was much— 
indeed, a world of consolation. So 
that Lord Germistoune’s varied ef- 
forts to efface, stamp out, or sup- 
plant her affection, had been all so 
much labour in vain, They had 
helped to take the colour from her 
cheek, and the brightness from her 
manner, but that was all. The old 
lord had more, a great dea] more, 
than a suspicion that this was the 


case ; but of course there was no re- 
lenting on- his part ; and so, they were 
no sooner settled in the family man- 
sion in town, than he set:about tak- 
ing measures which, under proper 
safeguards, should insure for Esmé 
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every opportunity and distraction 
which the season, now commencing, 
could supply. Foremost among 
these measures was, that he secured 
the alliance, offensive and defensive, 
of an eminent dowager—a kins- 
woman of his own. This was the 
Lady Octopa Hawker, a great power 
in society, and who, on the matri- 
monial war-path, first for her daugh- 
ters and then for her nieces, was 
believed to have taken more scalps 
than any extant pursuer of men. 
Her Jadyship had married off all 
her own near belongings; but the 
instincts of the conqueror were still 
keen within her, and she longed 
for new achievements, With hearty 
cordiality, then, she undertook the 
chaperonage and social supervision 
of Esmé, whose personal attractions 
and dazzling prospécts promised 
éclat to Lady Octopa herself, and 
a basis of operations wide enough, - 
for the ambition of a great strate- 
gist. Ske quite understood what 
Lord Germistoune wanted. There 
had been a foolish entanglement 
in the country, which still haunt- 
ed the girl’s fancy. Esmé’s set- 
tlement was therefore more than a 
matter of general expediency—it 
was urgent, Lady QOciopa quite 
grasped the ‘situation. Similar 
“ cases” had been successfully man- 
ipulated by her, before now; and 
she assured Lord Germistoune con- 
fidently, that he might make his 
mind easy, 

So Esmé was launched into the 
vortex; and, under the system of 
Lady Octopa, with which his lord- 
ship consented not to interfere, she 
had every distraction and oppor- 
tunity which London affords. It 
could not be said that she became 
the fashion; she was not mobbed 
and gazed at from chairs, hastily 
climbed as posts of observation, 
which are among the attentions 
now ,enjoyed, in this well-bred 
metropolis, by ladies who chance to 
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be the rage of the hour. Neither 
by the style of her beauty, nor by 
her manner, was she at all likely to 
be, in this sense, the fashion; but 
she soon became the object of much 
interest, of some real devotion, and 
of considerable pursuit. To this 


Cosmo was in town; but we 
must go back a little, and trace the 
events which led to the circum- 
stances under which he was there. 
When he left Scotland, seeking, in 
movement and rapid changes of 
scene, some distraction from griev- 
ous mental pain, he crossed the 
Channel, and, without purpose or 
programme, found himself presently 
at Marseilles; and thence, in the 
same haphazard way, went over to 
‘the island of Corsica. This he ex- 
plored unrestingly, scaling the rug- 
ged heights of the Monte d’Oro and 
the Monte Rotondo, traversing the 
noble forests of Aitone and Vie- 
zavona, crossing the island by that 
grand and unique route from Bastia 
to Ajaccio, and moving half round 
it, partly on foot, partly in the 
ssh vehicles of that primitive 
land. His fare was simple, his 
lodging rough, his physical exer- 
tions severe; he lived alone with 
nature, and amidst aspects of nature 
constantly changing but always 
noble; and soon, in a measure, re- 
covering the equilibrium of thought 
which he was in quest of, he felt in 
a position to turn his face home- 
wards, before the prescribed month 
had elapsed. At Marseilles he 
found letters avers him, and one 
from his father which induced him 
to continue his journey to England, 
with all speed. The news it con- 
tained was entirely welcome and 
opportune, being to the effect, that 
the sitting member for Puffboro’ 
had, on visiting his constituents, 
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she was indifferent, since all men 
but one, were to her like shadows, 
But London was more endurable 
than Scotland and Italy had been, 
for the sway of Lady Octopa was 
less harassing than her father’s 
sway—and Cosmo was in town. 





found it expedient to reconsider his 
intention of “ sticking t> his post,” 
—that he had now, in fact, taken 
steps to retire, and that the writ 
for a new election was to be issued 
immediately. Mr. Glencairn stated 
that, acting upon what his son had 
said to him, some months before, he 
had gone down to the place himself, 
and set matters in train for Cosmo’s 
candidature, and already done a 
little quiet canvassing on his be- 
half; but that his own personal ap- 
pearance on the scene, and the issue 
of his address, at the earliest moment 
possible, were necessary. 

Cosmo telegraphed that he was 
on his way home, and lost so little 
time that, before thirty-six hours 
had elapsed, he was in the borough. 
Here awaiting him he found Mr. 
Hopper, whom, in consideration of 
a good mauy electioneering quali- ‘ 
ties, his father had sent down to 
“ manage” matters. 

“Come at last !—and most wel- 
come, Captain Cosmo!” cried Hop- 
per. “And now, since there is no 
time to lose, perhaps you would 
kindly throw an eye over this, and 
then we can send it to the printer 
at once. There were one or two 
points we were in doubt about, so 
couldn’t issue it, before your arriv- 
al.” He produced a roll of paper. 

“ What is that?” asked Cosmo, 

“The address, Captain; your ad- 
dress.” 

“ My address !—and you thought 
of issuing a statement of my prin- 
ciples, without my sanction ? 
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“The committee thought of it, 
Captain, and urged it on us, as we 
were, roughly speaking, in posses- 
sion of your views; but we decided 
that it was not the right thing to 
do, and we didn’t do it,” 

“It would have been a most 
reckless and un ¥ 

“Exactly. It would. We felt 
that it would be so. We couldn’t 
pledge ourselves on the ‘ Burials’ 
question, you see. Mr. Buster, a 
strong Nonconformist, but a lead- 
ing man here, goes for being buried 
in the parish churchyard, without 
what he calls ‘any priestly abom- 
inations.’ ” 

“ Well ?” 

“ Well, Captain, we didn’t know 
whether you mightn’t insist, so to 
speak, on the ‘ abominations ;’ and, 
though we got a strong hint that if 
we could assure him that you would 
help him to be interred without 
them, it would, in fact, mean a 
good many votes, we daren’t do it, 
€aptain—daren’t do it; and didn’t. 
Besides, it was clear that games 
were going on between the parties 
here, which I was only allowed half 
to see, and I felt that it was quite 
possible that Buster’s votes were 
safe, without any pledge from you.” 

“Tt is a matter of perfect indif- 
ference to me whether Mr. Buster 
is buried in the churchyard or in 
his cabbage-yard ; but——” 

“Clearly so, and naturally,” said 
Hopper, taking out a pencil, and 
scrolling an addition to the address, 
which he read aloud as he wrote— 
“¢ Will advocate fullest concessions 
on this point—will be glad to'see 
ali Nonconformists buried—in the 
manner that may be most satisfac- 
tory to them.’ There !—that ought 
to net Buster and his followers !” 

“ You are too hurried, Mr. Hop- 
per; andif you think I am going 
to make ledges to catch votes, you 
are mistaken.” 

“Never dreamt of such a thing, 
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sir! With aman of your mould, 
that would be out of the question. 
Quite.” 

“ Then—well, let me look at this 
paper which is supposed to expound 
my principles.” 

‘Roughly, Captain ; only roughly. 
There it is,” 

Cosmo ran his eye over it, mur- 
muring aloud the principal heads— 
“*¢General support of the Conser- 
vative party—time-honoured insti- 
tutions — economy,’ &c. &c. —‘a 
jealous watchfulness over the effici- 
ency of our postal system, especially 
as regards foreign and colonial mail 
service — importance of maritime 
nexus between the hemispheres— 
friction of thought in an interna- 
tional sense—action and reaction— 
bonds of sympathy. tightened—in- 
ternational pulse’—why, what on 
earth is all this ?” 

“Go on, Captain—go on 

“Urgent necessity for reform 
in oceanic mail - service — gross 
abuses in this department — for 
example, as to port selected in 
connection with mail-service be- 
tween Great Britain and the grand 
republic of New Gotham — con- 
sider present state of things a 
scandal ,and a reproach, which 
no Government ought to tolerate, 
which no Conservative adminis- 
tration would dream of maintain- 
ing—if -returned, would use every 
effort to promote governmental ac- 
tion in the matte-——’” Cosmo 
threw the paper down. “The 
whole thing,” he said, “is absol- 
utely meaningless to me.” 

“For the moment, sir, no doubt 
it is; but it is full of meaning for 
the constituency, and that’s the 
raain point.” 

“Ts it?” 

“Well, in a sense. You see, 
Captain, what the pedple in general 
here want, is to get their port made 
the port for the Gotham mail-ser- 
vice instead of Dartboro’, and what 
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we want—that is to say, Mr. Glen- 
cairn and some of the leading in- 
habitants of the place—is to get the 
mail contract transferred from the 
‘Eureka Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’ to the ‘Great Antipodal 
Steam Navigation Company,’ of 
which they are principal share- 
holders, and whose ships already 
have their station here. Very 
well. You, Captain, as your 
father’s mouthpiece——” 

“T will be no man’s mouthpiece.” 

“Twas wrong. You will be no 
man’s mouthpiece—naturally not; 
but, having a son’s sympathy in 
a father’s interests, and knowin 
the utter inefficiency of the ‘ Eu- 
reka’ ” 

“ T know nothing about it !” 

“Oh, my dear Captain, but it is 
notorious |” 

“ Well, well.” 

“ Knowing the inefficiency of the 
‘Eureka,’ and the complete organi- 
sation of the ‘ Antipodal ’——” 


* Again you beg the question.” 

“Feeling sure, I should perhaps 
say, that any organisation which, 
like the ‘ Antipodal,’ enjoys the di- 
rection of such men as your father, 
is certain to be complete, and there- 
fore best adapted for the public 


service. Knowing and feeling this, 
and being aware that Puffboro’ is 
nearer to New Gotham, by twelve 
nautical miles, and to Leadon by 
five statute miles, than Dartboro’ 
is— you can scarcely hesitate to 
promise your support to the de- 
mand of Puftboro’, when it asks to 
have the privilege of Dartboro’, in 
this matter of the mails, trans- 
ferred to it, The ‘ Eureka’ contract 
expires in two years, The ‘ Eureka’ 
and Dartboro’ have had their inn- 
ings, and misused them. Turn 
about’s fair- play; why shouldn’t 
Paffboro’ and the * Antipodal’ have 
their innings next — particularly 
when that would advance the 
public interests ?” 
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“But what has all this got to do 
with politics ?” 

Hopper held up his hands. 
“ Politics, Captain ?— everything : 
it will settle the politics of this 
borough for a generation. You see 
they’re a leetle bit hazy here, about 
politics. The fact is, with a few 
exceptions, they don’t, I suspect, 
care very much in reality about par- 
ties, except in so far as their own 
interests are concerned. They pre- 
tend to, of course, but J twig them. 
I twig them. Now Puffboro’, with 
a Liberal member, has been trying 
to get justice from a Liberal Gov- 
ernment, It has always. failed. 
The Liberals have sacrificed it to 
Dartboro’, which returns two Lib- 
eral members, and is a stronghold 
of the party. Very well. Now is 
the moment when Puffboro’ sees its 
way to success, by a change of 
front; for Conservatism is getting 
rapidly to the top, and is safe to be 
in power immediately. So what 
Puffboro’ is saying to itself is 
this: ‘If we support the Conserva- 
tive ticket now, a Conservative 
Government might reasonably be 
expected to support us, at the ex- 
pense of Dartboro’ and Liberalism, 
when the contract expires ;’ so, be- 
tween ourselves”—here Mr. Hopper 
adapted his forefinger to his nose— 
“between ourselves, I think Puff- 
boro’ is inclined to support a Con- 
servative candidate who will pledge 
himself to bring all pressure to bear 
in the direction of its wishes.” 

“What a disclosure of political 
immorality !” 

“ Well—in a sense; but there’s 
another way to look at it, and that 
is, that the worthy folk here enjoy 
the advantage of having the public 
interest bound up with their own. 
The efficiency of international mail- 
service is no trifle; and if that is 
promoted with special advantage to 
the Puffboro’ people, why, so much 
the better for them: but they, and 
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their member, are entitled to feel 
that, in urging their private inter- 
ests, they are working for the public 
good, and a Conservative Govern- 
ment which might recognise their 
services, would be able to feel that 
they were granting a boon to the 
nation,” 

“Provided your statistics are 


y. are undeniably and, de- 

monstrably correct, Captain Cosmo.” 

“The real motives would con- 
tinue equally small and sordid,” 

“My dear Captain, how far 
would you go? Would you sacri- 
fice the public interests to avoid 
the appearance of selfish motives? 
As for a member of Parliament, he 
is bound to promote the interests of 
his constituency, where they don’t 
clash with imperial interests; other- 
wise he is not their representative 
at all.” ; 

Cosmo bit his lip, and beat the 
ground impatiently with his foot. 
“T detest,” he said, “the appear- 
ance of a bargain, in such a matter. 
I feel inclined to give up my candi- 
dature.” 

“ But, Captain, you will have to 
make no bargain at all. You will 
simply have to say, as every other 
member says, ‘I will promote the 
interests of this borough in every 
way in which I conscientiously can.’ 
That’s not much to say, surely ; and 
I think that will satisfy them. 
You see the Liberals can’t promise 
to-meet their views, because that 
would be promising to sacrifice 
more profitable supporters at Dart- 
boro’.” 


“T shall make it quite clear to” 


them that there is to be no bargain 
on my part.. If they choose to say 
that my pressing the interests of 
this port is to be a sine gud non, or 
even a condition of their political 
support, I shall tell them that I 
won’t take their political support on 
such terms.” 
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“Quite! They won't say that.” 

“If, after hearing my views, 
they are satisfied with them, | can 
have no objection to say—of course, 
as a volunteered remark—that my . 
best endeavours to promote their 
general interests will be at their 
disposal.” 

“To be sure. That’s it, Captain. 
That will nick it, Ha! ha!” 

‘‘ But is there no feeling at all in 
the borough on any political ques- 
tion ?” 

“ Well, there are the Noncon- 
formists, who are always inclined 
to give trouble. They are the poli- 
ticians ; and they talk, I believe, of 
a contest. I don’t think they’re in 
earnest. At all events, a few fair 
words from you would quiet them. 
I shall know more about them, in a 
few hours. As informed, up to date, 
my impression is, that their main 
penier belief is that Puffboro’ is, 

y twelve nautical miles, nearer to 
New Gotham than Daptboro’ is, and 
therefore, &., &c. Now, Captain, 
about the address.” 

“T won’t allow a line of that 
preposterous production to go out, 
in my name. I have the main 
points of an address in my head, 
and, if you will come back in an 
hour, I can promise to have it ready 
for you.” 

“ Very well, sir. Ill go and see 
the committee, in the mean time, 
and tell them you’ve come,” 

Accordingly Mr. Hopper betook 
himself to the leaders of the party, 
and, with a great many winks and 
frowns, explained, jocosely, the state 
of Cosmo’s mind. 

“The Captain,” said he, “is a 
philosopher, and has a conscience, 
and some other things that aint 
very convenient at election times; 
and he kicks at the idea of making 
‘a bargain,’ as he calls it, for his 
seat, about this port and contract 
business. But he’ll be as right as 
a trivet, if you only manage him 
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rightly. Now take this advice from 
me—that is, if you want him for 
your candidate,—and you can’t get 
anything like so good a man for 
your purposes as he would be, with 
his father at his back; take this 
advice from me—receive his pro- 
gramme, which is sure to be harm- 
less, and accept him unconditionally 
as your candidate. Nota word about 
the steamboats, I'll guarantee that 
he'll do the right thing for the bor- 
ough, in that matter; I can guaran- 
tee it. I speak for his father, you 
know,” added Hopper, with a wink 
which spoke volumes ; “ but if you 
press him for a pledge, in his own 
direct words, he’ll very likely throw 
you over altogether. Be contented 
with my poe is to say, his 
father’s—for him.” 

Then the committee, satisfied 
that an autocrat and a millionaire 
like old Glencairn, would certainly 
be able to control his own son, 
agreed to this; and when’ Hopper 
had brought the address, they did 
formally accept Cosmo as their can- 
didate, though some things in the 
address puzzled them, and might 
have strained their Conservatism, 
if there had been any abstract poli- 
ticians ott them. The decision 
was conveyed to him by a deputa- 
tion who, warned by Hopper, be- 
haved with great discretion during 
the interview, keeping the steam- 
boats out of view, and being politic 
enough (under the same inspiration) 
to suggest certain modifications of 
his political programme. Cosmo 
combated «their objections with 
great earnestness, and, after a show 
of argument and reluctance, they 
abandoned their positions, and ad- 
mitted that he was right. A public 
meeting was agreed upon, for the 
following night, and the interview 
thus terminated to the mutual satis- 
faction of all concerned, — these 
worthy politicians desiring to send 
up to Parliament, not so much an 
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exponent of political philosophy, as 
an article with » brand which made 
it marketable ; and Cosmo delight- 
ed to find that the constituency was, 
after all, inspired by disinterested 
political principle. 

The meeting, which took place 
as arranged, although it embraced 
the whole constituency, was not a 
very large affair, when all were told. 
There were no “ lambs,” no tumult, 
no sort of excitement. The fact 
was, Hopper had made good use of 
his time in the interval; he had 
“got at” no end of people; and 
the leaders of the various political 
sections, who were all either deep 
in the “ Antipodal,” or at least 
closely identified in some way with 
the maritime interests of the bor- 
ough, had, that afternoon, come to 
a pretty fair understanding. In 


this, Cosmo’s pledge—that is to 


say, the pledge eo offered 
for him by the ingenious Mr. Hop- 
per—was an important factor; and 
Cosmo’s brusque utterance about 
Mr. Buster’s burial, oe 
into comfortable and comprehensive 
English by the same artist, was 
tendered and accepted as a negoti- 
able security. 

An air of placidity, then, charac- 
terised the assembly; for things 
had oozed out: it was pretty well 
understood that the wire-pullers 
had decided that there was to be no 
contest, and the wire-pullers being 
the great employers of labour and 
the fountains of local patronage, 
their decision was everything, or 
nearly so. 

Thus, even when Mr. Buster, 
chief of the Nonconformist Radicals, 

assed into the room, looking very 
fierce and pa pee ey and 
when Mr. Batt, captain of the high- 
er Liberal section, stalked gloom- 


ily up the hall, as if he, too, “ meant 
blood,” no sensation was produced ; 
even among the most simple-mind- 
ed of their followers, the general 
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sentiment was “Walker!” Nor 
could the frantic exertions of Mr, 
Hopper, who stood concealed be- 
hind the platform, clapping his 
hands and shouting “ Bravo!” in 
a boisterous and infectious manner, 
warm the meeting into any enthu- 
siasm, as Cosmo and his commit- 
tee entered. Mr. Whorkles (Con- 
servative, and chairman of the 
“ Antipodal”) took the chair, and 
introduced the candidate as a 
gentleman of prodigious talent, and 
of a political creed so generous, 
enlightened, soundly constitutional, 
and, what. he might call, philoso- 
phically expansive, that he could 
not conceive any one of any shade 
of politics—not  revolutionary— 
failing to recagnise in Captain Glen- 
eairn a right, fit, and proper, &c., 
&c. “Captain Glencairn,” he went 


on, “is well known as a brave sol- 
dier—brave as a lion, as the British 
lion—who has served his couutry, 
and bled for it, on many battle- 


fields——-” (Here Cosmo made a 
sharp gesture of dissent.) “ Well, 
perhaps not exactly bled, for it— 
that is an accident beyond the 
Captain’s control,—but served it 
with every other distinction, He 
is also known as an eminent scholar, 
as a capitalist himself, and the son 
of one of England’s merchant 
princes, - When I add that he has 
strong local interests——” (another 
strong gesture of dissent from 
Cosmo)—* seeing that his father 
has condescended to recognise that 
there is, in our town and port, a 
sphere for his cosmopolitan. opera- 
tions as a capitalist—when I add 
that-he is already heart and soul a 
Puffboro’ man” (frantic applause 
by Hopper .and committee), “ and 
that the rights and privileges dear 
to Puffboro’ will be jealously safe- 
guarded by him,—lI think 1 have 
said enough to recommend him to 
your cordial reception ; and Captain 
Glencairn will now himself address 
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ou.” When the vociferations of 

opper and his clague had been 
stilled, Cosmo proceeded to do so, 
in a very effective manner. His 
handsome person and bearing pro- 
duced a favourable impression, and, 
when he spoke, the charm of his 
voice and the grace of his language 
and intonation conciliated the au- 
dience, as such advantages always 
do, even when much that is thus 
musically conveyed is unintelligible 
to them, 

He began by defining his posi- 
tion as a Conservative. He was 
devoted to the constitution, be- 
lieving that its fundamental idea 
was in harmony with the. genius 
of the British people. At the same 
time, he recognised that institutions 
require periodical. modifications, so 
as to keep them abreast of changes 
and growths in the sentiments, con- 
ditions, and wants of the nation. 
He would, therefore, conserve the 
grand principle of political equili- 
brium which the constitution aimed 
at, by welcoming any changes in 
the methods of its application, 
which might, from time to time, 
become necessary, so as to guard 
the essential virtue of the principle 
from being obscured and hampered 
by accessories which had ceased to 
be consistent with the developed 
conditions of the national life. 

On the other hand, he would 
resist changes dictated merely by 
the restlessness of parties, and the 
selfish ambition of leaders, just as 
he would oppose a policy of obstruc- 
tion, which. had no higher motive 
than the apathy of a party or its self- 
ish timidity.. In this sense he was 
a Conservative, and on these general 
principts he would act with the 
Conservative party, while they were 
animated by Ge 

He looked upon class jealousies 
as grand impediments to national 

apaperisy- He was against all 
egislation that would sacrifice the 
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interests of one class to those of 
another. Interests must, more or 
_ less, come into collision from time 

to time; and, if equilibrium were 
to be maintained, mutual conces- 
sions avd compromises must be 
made, It was the duty of states- 
men, holding the balance evenly 
between classes, to direct and for- 
mulate these compromises, and, in 
the interests of the constitation, to 
provide compensations by legisla- 
tion, earnestly considered and wisely 
timed. 

We had recently passed through 
a period of much legislation. Many 
great questions had been settled, or 
put in the way of settlement. He 
would not pretend that, in all cases, 
he approved of the methods em- 
ployed to settle them; but retro- 
gression was foreign to our political 
usage, and he thought it was the 
duty of patriotic politicians to ac- 
cept loyally what the nation had 
adopted, and to promote subsidiary 


legislation, so as to give it‘ the 
healthiest developments. 

It was with the present we had to 
do—the actually existing state of 
things—and also with the shapin 
of the future. The past was dead ind 
gone; and, though we might lament 


many past things, as we mourned 
dead friends, yet, in neither case, 
ought we to suffer sentiment to 
blind us to the real work and duty 
of life, which lay in the present, 
and in recognising what the pre- 
sent calls us to do, and in doing it. 

As a case in point, he would ob- 
serve that great power had passed 
into the hands of the lower sections 
of society, by the extension of the 
franchise. For his own part, he 
had always felt that, in any such 
readjustment, the claims of intelli- 
gence ought to have been directly 
considered. As it was, there was 
no direct mechanical check on the 
preponderating influence of unedu- 
cated opinion. But the remedy he 
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would seek for this, lay, not in re- 
action, but in energetically perfect- 
ing the system of national education, 
which we had been far too tardy in 
inaugurating. 

Cosmo then went on to indicate 
how his general principles would 
direct his“ action in reference to 
certain special topics, such as taxa- 
tion, pauperism, local _ self-govern- 
ment, our military and naval sys- 
tems, and the Church. With regard 
to the last, he avowed himself a 
firm supporter of the Establishment 

rinciple, and a faithful member of 

the Church of England; though he 
admitted that it required reform in 
several respects which he named 
and discussed. He then returned 
to the question of e@ucation, into 
which he went very minutely, and 
elaborated a scheme for the wide 
diffusion of technical instruction 
and training. He said that most 
burning party questions had been 
settled for the moment, and that 
the country should now give its 
very earnest attention to this ques- 
tion of education, and to another 
which, almost as greatly, and more 
immediately, affected the national 
welfare—viz., that of the relations 
between capital and labour. If 
there were neglect of these supreme 
questions, or feebleness in dealing 
with them, at this critical time, the 
period of our national decline would 
very soon commence. 

As methods of adjusting disputes, 
he regarded strikes and lock-outs as 
unworthy of a civilised age. They 
were wasting the industrial life of 
the nation, paralysing capital, alien- 
ating trade, and leading the country 
to poverty and ruin, There was an 
inexorable limit to the concessions 
of capital, placed at the point where 
its employment ceased to yield 
profit. Driven beyond that, it 
must withdraw altogether, taking 
trade and employment with it, and 
leaving labour to starve. Capital- 
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ists were, of course, just as selfish 
as other men, and might be ex- 
pected to postpone the interests of 
others to their own; they, how- 
ever, must know better than their 
employés, where this = separ- 
ating —_ and loss, lay. On the 
other hand, the employés, naturally 
looking to their own interests ex- 
clusively, might be expected to 
doubt the assurances of the capital- 
ists, even when they truly asserted 
that the point had been reached, and 
so to press capital beyond what it 
was able to bear. Here, then, in mu- 
tual distrust, and in an antagonism 
of interests which was artificial, lay 
the source of perpetual dead-locks. 
Lock-outs might sometimes be a 
selfish expedient, sometimes a simple 
necessity; and the same might be 
said of strikes. Who, then, was to 
decide in the matter? Private ar- 
bitration had proved ineffectual. 
The crisis was a grave one, and he 
was prepared to submit to a grave 
remedy. He would, in some form 
or other, make the State practically 
the arbitrator, and he would enforce 
its decisions by law. He was not 
prepared to suggest all the details 
of such an interference; but the 
outline of a scheme had occurred to 
him, according to which the inter- 
position of the State would make 
disputes impossible. It appeared 
to him that, as the Bank of England 
indicated the rate of interest, from 
time to time, at the discretion of 
the directors; so the market-price 
of labour, in all the great industries, 
might be periodically struck by a 
Government Board, sitting in per- 
manence, and armed with a final 
authority which the Bank of Eng- 
land did not possess. Subordinate 
district boards might supply to the 
central board the local knowledge 
which would enable them to adapt 
their enactments to the varying con- 
ditions of the districts. 
This might be called crude and 





fanciful. Perhaps it was so; per- 
haps, at the same time, it might 
contain the germ of a workable 
scheme. It might be said that this 
was an unjustifiable interference 
with liberty of contract. To this 
he would reply that, in the gravest 
disturbances of order, liberty, by a 
natural law, was sacrificed to self- 
reservation. Society selected the 
ess of two evils, and turned to des- 
potism to save it from anarchy. 

He applied the analogy, and jus- 
tified the arbitrariness of his pro- 
posal on exactly the same principle 
—by appealing to the anarchical 
state of things which it was intend- 
ed to correct. It was the less of 
two evils, which had no other 
alternative apparently. Every man 
who turned his attention to pub- 
lic affairs, ought to consider this 
grave problem; and if every one 
did so, a solution would soon be 
discovered. As to the expense of 
carrying out such a system as he 
had indicated, that would, at worst, 
be trifling, compared with the in- 
calculable loss involved in the pre- 
sent state of things. With this 
Cosmo concluded his address, which 
had the faintest possible interest or 
meaning for the great majority of 
his audience, who, however, ap- 
plauded vigorously when he sat 
down. 

The political lore of the majority 
was confined to certain cries and 
catch-words, and to those parrot- 
phrases with which that atfflictive 
institution —* Parliament-out-of-ses- 
sion”—fatigues the public ear. 
But in Cosmo’s speech there was 
no cue, of this sort, to start the 
divine utterances of the vor populi, 
for praise or blame. The eyes of the 
people, therefore, rested for inspira- 
tion on their leaders, who all occu- 
pied conspicuous seats. The Conser- 
vatives eyed Mr. Whorkles ; the Lib- 
erals watched Mr. Batt—dock-pro- 
prietor first, and Liberal afterwards ; 
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while the ultra-Radicals took their 
time from Mr. Buster, between 
whose ravages and the Established 
Church, his interests, as a ship- 
chandler, acted, for the present, as 
a sort of breakwater. 

As Cosmo’s speech proceeded, the 
approval of Mr. Workles and his 
following became more and more 
marked. 

Mr. Batt, on the other hand, 
gradually exchanged an air of armed 
neutrality for one of allayed appre- 
hension, which was duly reflected 
in the quietness of his rank and 
file; while the Nonconformists, 
under the inspiration of Mr. Buster 
—who had distinctly nodded his 
head once or twice in approval of 
Cosmo’s sentiments—confined their 
active demonstrations to a. little 
gentle howling, when Cosmo de- 
clared himself for the Established 
Church. The speech was a great 
success, in this sense, at least, that 
it enabled Workles, Batt, and Bus- 
ter to carry out their secret triple 
alliance, which had for its aim the 
deliberate transfer of the constitu- 
ency to the Conservative side, for 
considerations above explained. If 
Cosmo had turned out to be too 
pronounced in his opinions—a Tory, 
in fact—Batt and Buster could 
scarcely have ventured even to re- 
main neutral; but, as it was, they 
felt that his views might conciliate 
a variety of creeds, and were ad- 
vanced in such a way as to rouse 
no partisan animosities: and this 
impression was exchanged between 
them in furtive glances of congratu- 
lation. A show of opposition was, 
however, necessary, and it was duly 
forthcoming when a resolution affir- 
ming Cosmo’s fitness had been 
moved. Then, after Mr. Batt had 
received an affirmative signal from 
Mr. Whorkles, in answer to a secret 
note which asked, “May I risk a 
question on the assimilation of the 
franchise ?” and after Mr. Whorkles 
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had sent a secret note to Mr. Bus- 
ter, which said, “Go it on the 
Burial question : he’ll fit you, and 
none of us mind”—Mr, Batt rose 
and said that there was, of course, 
a good deal in what Captain Glen- 
cairn had said which he could not 
pretend to hold with; still, there 
was a good deal, which, coming 
from a Conservative, it surprised 
him, in an agreeable sense, to hear. 
Considerable breadth of view was 
indicated in the Captain’s profes- 
sions, and he trusted they were not 
mere professions. As a very simple 
test of his sincerity in advocating 
equilibrium and justice, he would 
ut to the candidate one question— 
as he prepared to assimilate the 
franchise in boroughs and counties, 
and so relieve the agricultural popu- 
lation from a scandalous injustice ? 

Cosmo at once replied that he 
cordially assented to the principle 
of assimilation, though there were 
certain questions connected with 
carrying it out, upon which his 
mind was not made up. 

Whereupon Mr. Batt promptly sat 
down, after stating that the admis- 
sion of the principle was satisfactory 
to him and creditable to Cosmo, and 
that he was not prepared to move a 
counter-resolution. 

Then Mr. Buster, with a well- 
feigned air of expecting no satisfac- 
tion, stated that, without criticising 
the speech in detail, he would take 
exception to one passage in it, which 
implied that there were no burning 
questions exercising the public mind 
at present. He denied that in toto. 
The grievances of Nonconformists 
were a burning question—ay! a 
question that was burning its way 
into the public conscience. Fore- 
most among these, the great ques- 
tion of the day was that known as 
the “Burials” question. Now, 
would the candidate’s even-handed 
justice extend relief to Dissenters 
in that respect ? 
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Cosmo replied that, as he had 
before said, he was a faithful Church- 
man; but he, for one, could see no 
disloyalty to the Church in desiring 
to admit Dissenters to the privilege 
which they desired.. He knew that 
it was largely held by Churchmen 
that to give way on this point was 
to surrender an outwork protecting 
the Church itself; but he was sol- 
dier enough to know that it was 
bad tactics to waste strength upon 
untenable outworks—and an out- 
work, which rested upon what he 
ventured to think was foolish preju- 
dice and injustice, was both weak 
and indefensible. He would resist 
with all his might any unjust en- 
croachments upon the Church ; but, 
both as a matter of right and of 
expediency, he was heartily for 
making the concession in question. 
Whereupon Mr. Buster, glancing 
triumphantly at his disciples, re- 
marked that half a loaf was better 
than no bread; and that, as no 
other candidate was before the 
meeting, he, like Mr. Batt, would 
refrain, for the present, from moving 
a counter- resolution, and so sat 
down. The motion was then put 
to the meeting; and a respectable 
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forest of hands being held up in its 

favour, though Batt, Buster, & 

Co. of course remained neutral, 

Cosmo was declared to be unani- 

mously found “a fit and proper 
rson.” 

At the nomination, a few days 
after, no opposition was offered ; 
and Cosmo was elected, believing, 
Ain the guilelessness of his heart, 
that he owed his return to the elec- 
tors’ sympathy with the unselfish- 
ness and even-handed justice which 
illustrated his political creed. The 
steamboats had been carefully kept 
in the background. “No pledges! 
no bargains! I am free as air! and 
it is a very worthy constituency !” 
Thus he congratulated himself, inno- 
cent of the fact that Hopper had 

ledged him to Whorkles, and: that 
horkles had purchased Batt and 
the Liberals with the same pledge, 
and managed Buster and the Radi- 
cals with it and other contrivauces, 
and that the whole constituency, 
more er less, looked upon him simply 
as the coupon of a Conservative bond, 
in which they had invested, and 
which they hoped a Conservative 
Government would honour, when it 
was presented for payment. 


CHAPTER XLVII, 


Cosmo’s electioneering proceed- 
ings began, as we have seen, a few 
weeks after his flight from Scotland, 
and before November commenced, 
he wrote himself M.P. Some time 
must, therefore, elapse before his 
new duties would give him that 
daily employment and occasional 
excitement which are salutary, in 
eases like his. His Continental 
raid, however, followed by the 
bustle and success at Puffboro’, had 
done much for him, keeping him 
free from those mists of despond- 
ency which are apt to settle on the 
mind, when sorrow assails a merely 


contemplative life; and, while the 
impetus was still on him, he re- 
turned with vigour to political 
study. He had no intention of be- 
coming a Parliamentary specialist— 
taking up a question and bammer- 
ing away at it, so as to keep his 
name before the public, as the 
manner of some is. But recognis- 
ing that want of concentration had 
hitherto rendered his powers unpro- 
ductive, he devoted his earnest at- 
tention to one or two political pro- 
blems which appeared to him to be 
already grave, and likely to be re- 
cognised as such in the near future. 
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And thus he passed the remainder 
of the recess. 

His love was deep and true as 
ever, but he kept it under strong 
control; and far more successfully 
now than heretofore, he combated 
those accesses of reverie which para- 
lyse intellectual vigour. It was no 
longer a time for dreams. His 
love had passed from the region of 
dreams, and, uniting itself, in the 
noblest way, with the realities of 
his life, had introduced him at last, 
to the sphere of Duty. Esmé 
was his guiding star and guardian 
angel: she had led him to that 
sphere, and in it he must not dream, 
but work, for Duty’s sake and hers. 
At times, indeed, the sense of their 
separation would obtrude itself al- 
most overwhelmingly—so cruelly 
complete it seemed—grieving him 
for her, even more than for himself, 
though he could not dream of the 
utter desolation of her present lot. 
But, constantly, her guardian-angel 
words came back to him—*“ Say to 
yourself that I am standing beside 

ou, trying to help you with my 
ove and my prayers;” and, from 
the words, he took heart and com- 
fort for them both. He went little 
into society, but he was often 
cheered by Visits from Phil Den- 
wick (now sitting at the feet of Mr. 
Hopper), which were. ever welcome ; 
for Phil was the most sanguine and 
sympathetic of confidants, and, be- 
sides, the only one with whom he 
could speak of Esmé, The only 
tidings he had had of her were by 
a letter from Tom Wyedale, written 
after he had seen her at Rome; 
and in which, with kindly intent, 
he made much of the marvellous 
interest she had evinced in hearing 
of his doings, “I am now, how- 
ever, under the ban myself,” he 
said, “and I suspect it is for sake’s 
sake, Never mind! we shall both 
live to outflank the old gentleman. 
By the by, he was pretty strong 
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about your Puffboro’ speech, which 
he had read, and described it as 
‘distinctly sinister.’ For: this, 
however, you will easily console 
— when I tell you that Miss 

ouglas spoke of it with an enthu- 
siasm which made her eyes sparkle 
and her cheek flush, Oh, you 
lucky dog!” And, indeed, Cosmo 
for the moment felt himself to be 
the happiest and most fortunate of 
men. That she should admire the 
speech itself, was much; but his 
lover’s instinct told him that ther 
eyes had sparkled because she had ac- 
cepted it as a witness of his loyalty to 
her, and of all his pledges; and that 
was happiness indeed, for it meant 
her happiness—and caused by him. 

Poor souls! there was but little 
comfort for them at this cheerless 
time! No wonder they made much 
of such’small mercies as came their 
way. 

Thus Cosmo passed the months 
gravely, and even sadly, but guarded 
from morbid melancholy by pur- 
pose, labour, and hope. As for 
Esmé, we have seen what her sad 
history was, during the section of 
time which, for the purposes of our 
narrative, may be considered to 
have terminated with the opening 
of Parliament. At that time there 
was for each, in a certain sense, a 
new point of departure. For, about 
that time, the Germistounes _re- 
turned to London, and, while 
Cosmo took his seat in the House 
and inaugurated a career which he 
hoped might lead him to Esmé, she, 
under the pilotage of Lady Octopa, 
was embarked on a new course 
which was intended, effectually and 
finally, to separate her from Cosmo, 
Henceforth, indeed, life had more 
alleviations for both; but Cosmo 
had still the best of it. The man 
usually has, in such cases, Work- 
ing is better than weeping; and 
while the woman, as a rule, has to 
drift, at the mercy of the chapter 
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of accidents, or of the caprice or 
authority of others, powerless to 
shape her own course, the man can 
swim, it may be, against a current 
so strong as, for the moment, to 
make progress imperceptible, but 
still with the great consolation of a 
conscious exercise of will and effort 
to reach the point aspired at. Cos- 
mo, then, with his definite work 
tending in some degree at least in 
that direction, had the best of it. 

But life in the vortex of society— 
that kaleidoscopic life, with its 
swiftly succeeding transformations, 
episodes, and exigencies—forces 
distraction on the saddest heart, 
and Esmé, not sadder than she had 
been in Italy, had here the distrac- 
tion which was lacking there. 

The weeks rolled on; the ante- 
paschal season was in such full 
swing as Lent permits, Cosmo’s 
voice had not yet been heard in the 
House. Searching constantly in 
the Parliamentary reports, Esmé 
only found his name in the division 
lists, or, now and then, in connec- 
tion with a petition embodying 
some parochial aspiration on the 
part of Puffboro’. On the other 
hand, Lady Octopa had scored no 
success ; for though Lord Ribston 
was by this time off in his yacht, 
to avenge, on the bodies of bears 
and arcti¢ sea-fowl, the prompt re- 
fusal with which Esmé had met an 
early es from him, her lady- 
ship could not credit herself with 
the finish of an affair in which she 
had not started. 

Esmé and Cosmo had never met. 
Each had had a fleeting glimpse of 
the other, when the other was un- 
aware ; but they had not met eye 
to eye. Esmé longed, yet feared, to 
meet him—longed to hear his 
voice again, even though his words 
were not for her’; yet feared a 
rencontre in society, not knowing 
how she might control herself, or 
be able to support the stranger’s 
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part which she must play. If they 
met in the streets even, she did not 
know what she should do, Might 
she bow? She was pledged not to 
communicate with him, and it was 
a nice question whether to bow 
were “to communicate,” It is 
pretty obvious how love’s casuistry 
would have settled this question, 
had the opportunity occurred ; but 
the opportunity did not-occur. Nor 
was it strange, for, in all the world, 
there is no place where two people 
are less likely to meet than in Lon- 
don, when it is the object of one to 
avoid a meeting. And this was 
Cosmo’s object. He foresaw many 
evil results for them both, and even 
for their eventual hopes, should 
there be a risk of their meeting, if 
only occasionally, in society; and 
so, though his longing was great, to 
the full, as hers, he exercised stern 
self-control, and excused himself 
from all such engagements as seemed 
likely to lead to it. 

Esmé’s longing to see him grew 
and grew: even to hear him spoken 
about would be something ; and to 
hear him spoken about in connection 
with some hopeful achievement 
would be the best of all. But 
this was denied her; she began to 
feel that they might as well be the 
inhabitants of separate planets: 
and, even in the whirl which her 
chaperon concocted for her, there 
were times when she could not 
struggle with utter despondency. 
It was} during one of these sad 
crises that Lady Octopa, having a 
nephew with a military grievance 
which was to be incidentally venti- 
lated, by some one, during the dis- 
cussion on the Army Estimates, 
proposed to take Esmé to the House 
of Commons, one evening; and 
Esme, thinking that she might thus 
have a. chance of seeing Cosmo, un- 
seen herself, and with no violation 
of her compact, eagerly assented ; 
and they went. 














They were well placed in the gal- 
lery ; and as the 
gone into committee, the benches 
were still pretty empty.. Esmé, who 
had never been there before, watched 
the gradual entrance of the members 
with interest. She was surveying 
the ensemble of the House, with that 
sense of disappointment which usu- 
ally accompanies a first visit to the 
greatest legislative assembly in the 
world—thinking, indeed, that it 
was the most “ extraordinary-ordi- 
nary” looking assemblage she had 
ever seen—when her view changed 
in an instant, and a glory came over 
the whole place, as Cosmo entered. 
He looked pale and fatigued, but 
his-handsome face did not lose in 
interest by that; and his air was as 
full of spirit and dignity as of old. 
He entered alone, and Lady Octopa 
remarked him. 

“Do you know who he is?” she 
inquired, turning to Esmé, whose 
heart was beating very quick, 

“Yes,” she said, with an effort. 
“ Mr. Glencairn.” 

“Oh, yes! one of the new mem- 
bers. I forget what he sits for. 
Ah! he goes to the right side, at all 
events. i thought he would. He 
is very good-looking. Do you know 
him ?” 

“Yes—no. We met him abroad, 
and—and in the Highlands.” 

“There is really something most 
distinguished and interesting in his 
appearance—very much so, indeed !” 
said Lady Octopa (who had an eye 
for a handsome man), as she in- 
spected the young member through 
her glass. “Is he rich? is he a 
parti? Whois he?” she continued. 

“I believe he is rich,” faltered 
Esmé, “ but I cannot give you any 
particulars about him ;” and then 
she went on hurriedly tu inquire 
who was “that very fat man—just 
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come in—with his hands in his 
pockets ?” 

“Oh! JZ should be sorry to kaow; 
probably one of the trades-union 
members. He looks quite the rat- 


tener. An odious wretch! But,” 
turning her eyes again to Cosmo, 
“what a delightful creature, Mr. 
— what is his name? Ah, yes !— 
Mr. Glencairn looks! I declare I 
am quite smitten. We must find 
out all about him.” 

It was sweet to Esmé to hear her 
lover appreciated, for once; but it 
was not unmingled sweetness; for 
her ladyship’s appreciation was em- 
barrassing for the moment, and her 
researches might lead to awkward 
results. Lord Germistoune, in in- 
forming her that there had been “a 
fodlish entanglement” in the coun- 
try, had not, of course, divulged the 
name of the eptangler, 

Business went sleepily on, for a 
time; a good many questions were 
asked and answered or evaded, dis- 
playing the usual amount of droll 
antithesis in their subjects, and at 
last the House went into supply 
on the Army Estimates. . 

The Secretary for War made his 
statement, in the tone of mingled 
jubilation, apology, and recrimina- 
tion, which has been sometimes 
known to characterise such deliver- 
ances. 

He must admit, he said, that the 
estimates were large, but they showed 
no material advance on the estimates 
of right honourable gentlemen oppo- 
site; indeed, any trifling advance 
there might be, was entirely due to 
the action of these right honourable 
gentlemen, when in office, 

The army estimates must always 
be large in this country; but he 
ventured to assert that this country 
would never grudge them, provided 
they secured an efficiency in the 
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service, which he was prepared to 
show that it at present displayed. 

He would admit that, for the 
moment, there was a certain difli- 
culty in obtaining recruits; but, if 
trade entered on the period of de- 
pression which was confidently anti- 
cipated, that difficulty, they might 
hope, would disappear—and the dif- 
fiulty was in no respect greater 
than it had been, during the admin- 
istration of right honourable gentle- 
men opposite, and the army was 
notoriously held in an esteem by 
the nation, which it had not enjoyed 
under them. . The quality of our 
soldiers was much canvassed; but 
he could not admit that the harsh 
view occasionally taken of them 
was just. They were young—that 
was true; perhaps too young—that 
was a matter of opinion; but that 
was a fault which tended to correct 
itself from the nature of things; 
and, in any case, the average of the 
army, in this respect, was as high as 
it had been when right honourable 
gentlemen opposite held power. 

As for the physique of the troops, 
an American general, whom he had 
met, last week, at a Guildhall ban- 
quet, told him that he had recently 
lunched with the general command- 
ing at Aldershot, and afterwards 
inspected the division there, when 
the impression he carried away was, 
that the Aldershot soldier was twice 
the size of the American soldier. 
Now, making every allowance. for 
the national propensity of Ameri- 
cans to underrate what belonged to 
themselves, he thought the com- 
mittee would find, in the opinion 
of this eminent authority, a satis- 
factory answer to strictures which 
had been passed upon the physique 
of our troops. Of course, it might 
be better—he was not going to 
deny that—but the improved con- 
ditions of agricultural life impeded 
recruiting in rural districts, and to 
some extent forced us rather to de- 
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pend upon the urban population, 
which was, perhaps, more remark- 
able for mental activity than great 
bodily vigour. After all, a robust 
body was not everything; but, be 
that as it might, be was glad to 
believe that, under the control of 
right honourable gentlemen oppo- 
site, the physique of the army had 
been very much beneath its present 
standard, 

With regard to desertion, they 
had certainly to deplore a rather 
high figure. Still, it might be 
worse; and he expected much from 
the abolition of the infamous prac- 
tice of branding, by which the de- 
serter had formerly been identified. 
That abolition was a distinct chal- 
lenge to the chivalrous nature of 
British soldiers, which, when they 
had had time to understand it, they 
would not be slow to answer, by 
remaining true to the colours, in 
enhanced numbers. An hon durable 


‘gentleman said “Oh!” but he, for 


one, was proud to express his entire 
confidence in the chivalrous nature 
of the British soldier. Well, now, 
too much’was made of this deser- 
tion, which evidenced youthful 
levity and impatience of restraint, 
rather than a disloyalty which 
would display itself before the 
enemy. hat he said was, “ Bring 
them before the enemy, and then 
there would be no desertion.” It was 
all very well for honourable mem- 
bers opposite to ery, * Find them 
first!” but, twenty years ago, the 
proportion of deserters was nearly 
as high as at present, and it would 
be in the recollection of the com- 
mittee that, at that time, right hon- 
ourable gentlemen opposite were the 
advisers of her Majesty. 

Our reserve was steadily increas- 
ing, ‘and our prospects were alto- 
ey hopeful, in that respect. It 

ad swelled this year by the re- 
spectable increment of 370 men, 
and he called that hopeful. At 
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the close of the century, it would 
amount to no less than 50,000 men, 
which he ventured to think was 
considerable. An honourable and 
gallant gentleman langhed, but he 
would tell him that if he thought 
that result tardy and unsatisfactory, 
he for one did not agree with him. 
If it were so, however, who, he 
should like to know, was to blame ? 
Why, who but honourable and gal- 
lant gentlemen—members of this 
House — who systematically im- 
peded military reform, and who, he 
felt bound to say, as a rule, sup- 
ported the policy of right honour- 
able gentlemen opposite. 

And so the right honourable 
gentleman went on, in a strain 
which some members, still sitting in 
the House, may remember to have 
been not unusual, making the best 
of a bad business, asserting that it 
was not bad, or if bad, better, or 
at least not worse, than it had been 
under the sway of political oppon- 
ents, and paioting the future in 
glowing colours. The impression 
sought, and with some success, to 
be left upon a House—which had 
no sort of wish to face disagreeable 
truths, and deal frankly with a 
difficult but vital question— being, 
that things were jogging on very 
well,—a little expensively, but still 
very well; and that, if there were 
any defects in the working of the 
system, these were due to the im- 
mense load of difficulties bequeathed, 
by right honourable gentlemen op- 
posite, to the existing administra- 
tion, who could not have coped 
with them at all, but for the extra- 
ordinary energy and acumen which 
they possessed, Codlins, in fact, 
was the friend—not Short. 

There was, we may be sure, 
plenty of loud cheering wheh the 
right honourable gentleman sat 
down, smiling, and awaited the 
criticism of honourable, and gal- 


lant, and other porcupines opposite. 
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These were to the front, as in duty 
bound, and the committee were fav- 
oured with a considerable diversity 
of military speculation, theory, argu- 
ment, anecdote, and sarcasm; not- 
able among which were an elaborate 
attack upon the existing tactical 
unit, delivered by a stockbroker, 
and the remark by an Irish major, 
that he thoroughly endorsed the 
right honourable gentleman’s state- 
ment as to the great esteem in 
which the army was now held by 
the nation; as a striking proof of 
which, he begged to adduce the case 
of a man whose martial zeal had re- 
cently induced him to enlist in ten 
regiments on one day. The only 
pity, he added, was that the fine 
fellow’s admiration for them all had 
been too impartial to let him join 
any one of them, so that this sort of 
zeal was not as profitable as could 
be wished; and it seemed that, 
though you might manufacture a 
man out of nine tailors, you could 
not be sure of getting one soldier 
out of ten recruits. 

Cosmo sat, with his head resting 
on his hand, so that his face was 
concealed, and Esmé, beginning to 
feel somewhat wearied by all this 
prosing, sat back to rest, a little ab- 
sently, so that some portion of the 
House was out of her view. Pres- 
ently there was a short lull in the 
speechifying, and then silence was 
broken by sounds which recalled 
her, with a beating heart, from her 
temporary reverie. Lady Octopa 
looked quickly round. 

“Esmé,” she said, “you must 
not sleep, my hero is going to 
speak,” 

The caution was quite unneces- 
sary. Esmé was already sitting up, 
breathless, motionless, with all her 
‘eyes fixed upon her hero—her be- 
loved—whose hour, she said to her- 
self, had at last come. What music 
his voice had for her, as with a 
slight tremble in it, but wh an air 
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of modest self-possession, he entered 
on the terrible ordeal of a maiden 
speech! Apparently the House, to 
some extent, shared her feeling, for 
there was rather an unusual silence 
after he had completed his first 
sentences, in which he made a 
graceful apology for so early an in- 
trusion on their attention, which 
he could only justify by appealing 
to some little practical knowledge 
of a profession which had been his 
own, and some little study and ob- 
servation of the working of Conti- 
nental military systems. The House, 
besides being affected, like other 
assemblies, by grace of manner and 
diction, and above all things, by 
the charm of voice, always gives a 
generous hearing to all beginners 
who do not attempt to take it by 
storm, and Cosmo’s manly but re- 
spectful bearing, combined with 
these other personal advantages, 
procured ready a for his 
apology, and bespoke favourable at- 
tention for what he had to say. 

He wished, he said, to make a few 
comments’ upon the right honour- 
able gentleman’s statements with 
regard to recruiting and desertion. 
The two questions were bound to- 
gether by the direct relation of 
cause and effect, and he impeached 
our present system of recruiting as 
essentially responsible for the enor- 
mous amount of desertion from the 
ranks which took place. The right 
honourable gentleman suggested 
remedial measures, but he ventured 
to submit that no practicable im- 
provements, in the conditions of 
military life, which were superin- 
duced upon the present system, 
would have any effect in correcting 
the evil. To have a healthy tree 


you must have a sound root. There 
was only one remedial measure, and 
that was to change the principle 
upon which our method of obtain- 
ing soldiers at present rested. De- 
sertion was not the most serious 
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evil which resulted from our present 
system, though it was a very clear 
evidence of its unsoundness, It 
pointed, by its enormous propor- 
tions, to the fact that our soldiers 
were drawn, in an alarming degree, 
from the most worthless element of 
our population; and it was only 
by altering our system of recruiting, 
that we could escape from so de- 
plorable a state of things. It was 
no argument to say that, under the 
same system, our safety and renown 
had been upheld in former times. 
Times had changed, the conditions 
of national life had altered—notably 
in the greater concentration of the 
population in towns; and these 
ehanges, which had visibly affected 
the whole national character, had, 
unquestionably, and gravely, de- 
teriorated both the morale and the 
physique of the class with whom 
the recruiter had mainly to do. 
There was scarcely a point of re- 
semblance between the soldier of 
to-day and the soldiers who fought 
in the Peninsular war. The deser- 
tion, alone, showed that we were 
dealing largely with a class morally 
worthless ; and that it was physically 
worthless, or at least unworthy, was 
proved by the wretched standard 
of size exacted, by the reports of 
medical men, and even by the cur- 
sory observation of any one who 
chose to look at our troops, with 
eyes which really desired to see the 
truth. 

The men displayed, in a large de- 
gree, the imperfections of a stunted 
race—that was. to say, of a race in- . 
tended by nature to be stalwart, 
but whose proportions had been 
shrivelled by the results of arti- 
ficial and unbealthy life, heredi- 
tarily transmitted. There was no 
stamina in such men. Our present 
system, then, tended to give us 
men morally and physically worth- 
less—a rotten plank on which to 
rest the national honour and safety ; 
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and, as time went on, the evil ten- 
dencies of the system would pro- 
gressively develop themselves. But 
did it give us enough even of such 
men as we possessed? It did not. 
The matter stood thus:—In times 
of average prosperity, it was noto- 
riously almost impossible to keep 
the army up to its strength, When 
trade was very dull, a rush was 
made to. the service, Little was 
said about the deficit; much was 
made of the plethora; it was ob- 
truded, so as to suggest that it 
represented the average state of 
things. The most inferior men 
were, of course, the first to be 
thrown Out of employment, and 
these were the men who made the 
rush. It seemed to follow from 
this, that it was only when trade 
languished that we could get even 
a numerically sufficient force to pro- 
tect the interests of trade. 

If the system were insufficient in 
time of peace, in time of war it 
could only be made to work in a 
most inefficient way, and at a ruin- 
ous expense. In a war of any 
duration, he would. venture to pre- 
dict its total collapse. During the 
Crimean war, enormous bounties 
had to be offered to enable us to 
fill gaps in our ranks with the most 
wretched material; and even that 
expedient could only be made to 
work by resorting to volunteering 
from the embodied militia, which 
involved the expense of a double 
machinery, and forced us, to some 
extent, to pay twice over for our 
ven this rich country, 
if it were involved in a protracted 
war, could not afford to pay at such 
rates, even for soldiers vastly supe- 
rior to those which the system 
would supply. What, then, would 
be the result? Why, a radical 
change of system in. time of war, 
when it would be effected at the 
greatest risk and disadvantage. 

This was what the voluntary sys- 


tem did for us; and he could not 
anticipate any improvement, from 
the introduction of a shorter term 
of service. When the “ten years’” 
act came into force, a deterioration 
in the class of men who enlisted 
was very soon visible, and he was 
not aware that any increased facil- 
ity in obtaining recruits was ex- 
perienced. The full effects of that 
Act began to be felt during the 
Crimean war, and we had never 
been able to get the same stamp of 
soldiers since that time. .As for the 
reserve which might be created under 
a short-service system, even if the 
most sanguine anticipations were ful- 
filled, the results would still be in- 
sufficient, and afford no satisfactory 
compensation for the other disadvan- 
tages of the system, among which 
was the grave one that it would 
give us nothing but raw and inex- 
perienced non-commissioned officers, 
At the present moment, we had prac- 
tically almost nothing to fall back 
upon, The country dwelt with vague 
complacency on the Volunteers, 
They were a noble force, of which 
we did well to be proud, but they did 
not constitute a reserve at all. They 
were an independent force—appli- 
cable to special duties, and valuable 
in their own sphere; but they were 
not homogeneous with the army, 
and could not be associated with it 
as a reserve, in the proper accepta- 
tion of the term. 

This was what was done for us by 
the present system, which appeared 
to him to have few redeeming points. 
It was only made to work, at all, by 
the splendid qualities of the officers, 
who were equal in all, and superior 
in many, respects, to the officers of 
any other army. 

The voluntary system used to be 
held up as a subject for national 
glorification. “Our soldiers are not 
compelled to be soldiers,” it was 
said, boastfully. Why, then, did 
they enter the army? From chiv- 
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alrous patriotism, and a noble am- 
bition for renown? If that were 
so, it was at least a little remarka- 
ble that these high qualities should 
be found only in the dregs of our 
society. No: the voluntary sys- 
tem was the reverse of glorious; it 
degraded the profession of arms 
by placing it in competition—as a 
matter of money—with other trades, 
and farther degraded it, by forcing 
it to compete on such terms that it 
could only secure the residuum of 
the labour market. In his humble 
opinion, the voluntary system was 
no longer suited to the altered con- 
ditions of the country ; and besides, 
the country, since it formed part of 
the European system, could not 
afford, notwithstanding its insular 
advantage, altogether to vary its 
usages from those of neighbouring 
nations, and certainly not where a 
violent variation involved national 
risk, 

In these words, he indicated the 
direction in which he would seek a 
remedy; but he felt that he had 
already too long occupied the atten- 
tion of the House, and he would 
not presume to enter upon the de- 
tails of any scheme which might 
have occurred to him. The House, 
however, taken with Cosmo’s man- 
ner, good voice, and fluent delivery, 
and perhaps a little by the unusu- 
ally frank manner in which, as a 
“military member,” he dealt with 
so sacred a subject, encouraged him 
to go on and propound. his: views; 
which he did, with much modesty, 
merely submitting his scheme as a 
sort of outline of what might con- 
tain some elements of a practicable 
system. 

The House, he said, must be pre- 
pared to listen to a word at which 
the coun had been’ carefully. 
taught to sliudder, and that was 
“conscription.” That was the 
vital principle of his scheme. Tf 
it were adopted, he ventured to 
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think that our difficulties would 
be at an end; and, with our vast 
population, it might be applied 
in such a way as to involve small 
individual hardship and small dis- 
organisation of the industry and 
trade of the country, even if it were 
desired to have a very large army at 
disposal. Situated as this country 
was, it would be necessary to have 
a dual system, retaining, in regard 
to India, that which at present ex- 
isted, under certain modifications ; 
but to this he would return pre- 
sently. Briefly, the system which 
he would introduce would combine, 
with some elements of our own, 
some elements borrowed from the 
German and Swiss systems. 

He would make the whole male 
population, theoretically, liable to 
military service, between the ages 
of nineteen and forty. This wide 
area of liability would afford full 
seope for exemptions, and the in- 
terests of the higher classes might 
be further studied, by A oA 
in our organisation, the German 
“volunteer” or “ one-year-man” 
system. With regard to the ages 
to be affected by the first incidence 
of the conscription, that question 
involved many complex considera- 
tions, as to population and so forth, 
and he would not be expected to 
settle it offhand; but, as a mere 
suggestion, he would put the ages 
at, between nineteen and twenty- 
three. 

The army would be for home 
service, exclusively, in time of 
peace; for general service in time 
of war, or grave national exigency. 

Every conscript drawn would be 
sent to one of a number of training 
centres, and would remain there 
under permanent staffs of highly- 
skilled instructors, until a high de- 
gtee of efficiency had been attained. 

From each batch of trained con- 
scripts a second selection would be 
made by lot. Those thus selected 
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would be liable to three years’ con- 
tinuous service with the colours, in 
camp or garrison at home. The re- 
mainder would be dismissed to civil 
life, being only required to attend 
an annual training of ten days, and 
occasionally (in certain categories) 
certain more extended manquvres 
during their period of service, 
There would, no doubt, be many 
difficulties during the process of 
transition from the old to the new 
system, and provisional regulations 
would have to be made as to the 
incidence of the earlier conscrip- 
tions, so that it should not bear too 
unevenly upon the youngest men. 
But, when the system was devel- 
oped, it would work uo anaes 4 
in distributing its pressure wit 
perfect equitableness, The number 
of continuous-service-men need not, 
under the altered conditions, be 
nearly so great as that of the force 
now garrisoning the kingdom ; and 
it might progressively diminish as 
the development of the system gave 
a constantly increasing potential 
army—that was to say, of soldiers 
not with the colours, of men engag- 
ed in all the avocations of civil life, 
but trained and fit for service in 
times of exigency; and, with regard 
to these men, there might be an- 
other class of categories of exemp- 
tion. He then went rapidly into 
some of the more important details 
of the scheme, of which this was a 
rough outline, repeating, finally, that 
it necessarily involved a dual sys- 
tem, for that, in regard to India, 
the voluntary system must be re- 
tained,—corrected, however, by re- 
verting to the old period of service 
for which soldiers, specially engaged 
for that country, were enlisted; 
the expense of this force to fall, of 
course, exclusively upon the Indian 
Government, its depots to be asso- 
ciated with the territorial army at 
home, and its officers to be inter- 
changeable with those of that force. 
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He would encourage the Colonies, 
in every way, to adopt an organ- 
isation similar to that of the pro- 

army for home service; and 

the only difficulty remaining would 
be with regard to the isons 
of Malta and Gibraltar, which 
might, however, be met by asso- 
ciating them with the Indian or- 
ganisation, from which it might 
also be advisable to borrow for 
each of the considerable colonies a 
model corps, to serve. as a standard 
of efficiency, and a living symbol of 
the imperial connection. The ex- 
enses, under the latter heads, would 

be a matter for equitable arrange- 
ment with the Indian and Colonial 
Governments, 

As to the comparative expense of 
the proposed and the present sys- 
tems, they must remember that, ua- 
der the former, the militia would be 
abolished, and the volunteers would 
be unnecessary, and perhaps in- 
compatible with it; and he be- 
lieved that the direct saving, at least, 
which it would effect, would be very 

eat. 

In ‘a few sentences Cosmo thus 
placed his scheme before the House, 
and concluded as follows :— 

“ There may be fallacies and flaws 
in the principle and in.the details 
of such a scheme; but I venture to 
think that it has these merits: 
that, with the smallest possible hard- 
ship to the individual—with the 
smallest possible injury to produc- 
tive industry, and at a reduction of 
direct expense—it would give us a 
force large enough, and extensible 
enough, and strong enough, to place 
this country in a position of power 
and impregnability which it has 
never before enjoyed—not even dur- 
ing the period when the rest of 
Europe was less menacing and less 
aggressive, from being less armed. 
For it would not merely give us the 
advantage of adequate numbers; it 
would yield quality as well as quan-_ 
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tity; it would fill the ranks of the 
army with the flower instead of the 
weeds of the population, giving us 
arank and file worthy of the offi- 
cers, who, as a class, possess every 
quality which is most nobly ve 
of the English race. I fear I shall 
be met with the cry, ‘ Conscription ! 
the people will never stand that!’ 
Change the name, then, and call 
it ‘consecration.’ Don’t tell the 
people that they will never stand 
it. If you think it is right, tell 
them that they must stand it. Tell 
them that the men they have elected 
to govern them, know that it is for 
the country’s. good, and they will 
stand it, if they see you are in earn- 
est. If you are afraid to do this 
—afraid of what!—afraid of com- 
promising pany interests {—afraid 
of responsibility? It can scarcely 
be anything else. Well, then, if 
you prefer party to patriotism, you 
are unfit to rule; and, as to respon- 
sibility, it is possible *to reign with- 
out governing, but it is impossible 
to govern, if you shrink from all 
initiative and all control of public 
opinion.” 

The concluding apostrophe was 
addressed neither to one party nor 
to another, but generally to the 
Legislature. Those who sat on the 
same side with Cosmo, however, 
gave it, of course, a party signifi- 
cation, and cheered vociferously, 
though probably the main proposi- 
tions of the speech were unpalatable 
to the majority of the cheerers. 
The results, however, as far as Cos- 
mo was concerned, were highly sat- 
isfactory, the cheers of the party 
being added to the cheers of those 
who generously recognised the mer- 
its of a. new speaker, and of those 
who, in various parts of the House, 
sympathised with military reform 
in general, and with any assault on 
the existing state of things military. 
So that vpen Cosmo sat down, 
though he*had somewhat strained 
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the usages of the House, it was 
anidst strong manifestations of ge- 
neral applause, We have seen that, 
in the old period of his hesita- 
tions, he asked himself this ques- 
tion— 


** Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due 


time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked 

straight ?"? 
And, no doubt, to the vast majority 
of his audience, on this occasion, 
the quotation would have sounded 
apposite; but he was fluent, musi- 
cal, gentleman-like, and spoke with 
an air of thinking earnestly about 
his ‘subject, and not’ about himself 
at all. Hence these cheers. A 
combination of circumstances had 
made his maiden speech a signal 
success. 

“Capital! I like him!” said 
Lady Sotopa. “He. is very hand- 
some, and seems to be so deliciously 
in earnest. I like him. My dear 
child, what is the matter ?” 

The cheers had been too much for 
ee Esmé. Her face was pale, and 

er eyes were full of tears, She 

murmured that the heat was over- 
powering, and that she would like 
to go; and Lady Octopa kindly 
consented to leave, with the tale 
of her martial kinsman’s grievances 
unheard. 

There was-a considerable fuss 
in the papers next morning about 
the speech. It was approved of 
very warily, by.a very few; it was 
assailed by most, from opposite 
points of the’ compass: this organ 
described it as despotic and arbi- 
trary—that organ enn. it as 
democratic and revolutionary ; but 
they. nearly all agreed in the fine 
old imperviously-crasted objection, 
—it involved a principle which the 
country “ would never stand.” At 
the same time there was a general 
recognition of Cosmo’s patriotic 
motive, and of his promise as a par- 
liamentary speaker. It was talked 
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about, of course, in society, too. 
Lady Octopa had a dinner-party 
the next. night, and was full of it. 
Lady Octopa was clever, but she 
devoted the fine fleur of her brains 
to social intrigue. In politics she 
was cynically without principle, and 
disbelieved in any political motive, 
apart from party or personal con- 
siderations ; but Cosmo’s “escapade” 
delighted her by its novelty and 
audacity, and she was full of it. 

“ Instead of hamdrumming in the 
Lords, you should have been with 
Esmé and me in the Commons last 
night, Lord Germistoune,” she said 
to the old lord, who, with his 
daughter, was of the party. 

“Ah, indeed!” said Lord Ger- 
mistoune, who had been too gouty 
to read the parliamentary reports, 
and had not heard of the incident, 
—‘ah, indeed ! was there anything 
stirring there ?”’ 

Esmé, who was within earshot, 
turned pale, 

“Oh yes!” said her ladyship ; 
“a young member made his maiden 
speech, and dashed into the middle 
of the Estimates, with all sorts of 
startling ideas to show that the 
money would be wasted, as long 
as we are what we are.” 

“Ha! ha! one of the new-light 
Radicals,” 

“ Not at all; a Tory, a very hand- 
some man, with the most delightful 
voice in the world, and a capital 
‘speaker. I quite fell in love with 
him. He wishes to introduée the 
Swiss system, or something of that 
sort,—only fancy! But he man- 

d to make it sound very plau- 
sible.” 

“The contemptible scoundrel !” 

“No, no; I tell you I am in 
love with him, and [ cannot hear 
him spoken of so. I am resolved 
to know him, and to make him quite 
my protégé; and be is an immense 
parti, hear, The odd thing is, I 
can’t remember his name. Colonel 
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—Colonel—I know he is a sol- 
dier. m 

“Lord Alexander Overslaugh, 
perhaps? He is a clever youth, but 
has some sinister ideas.” 

“No, no; not Lord anything: 
Colonel or Major or Captain some- 
thing. Ol! what is bis name? 
Esmé, you can tell me; what is his 
name ?” 

“Whose name, Lady Octopa?” 

ped Esme. 

“ Why, the handsome member, 
with the fine eycs and the divine 
voice—last night, you know—in 
the House.” 

Esmé made no reply. 

“ Why, how stupid youare! The 
man who abused the army; said 
they were all stunted and immoral ? 
Why, you do know him. Now I 
remember, you told me so.” 

“Mr. Glencairn,” muttered Esmé, 
with her eyes cast down. 

“ Of course! Mr. Glencairn. Do 
you know him, Lord Germistoune ?” 

“TI do not,” said his lordship, 
with keen emphasis, 

* Ah, well! you must come and 
meet him here. He belongs to the 
party,—a most ornamental addition 
to it!” 

“Tt is always a privilege to meet 
any of your ladyship’s friends ; but 
this man, who is not yet among 
their number, I must decline to 
meet,” 

“Lord Germistoune! Why?” 

“© Why ? because he is a———” The 
old gentleman paused, recollected 
himself, and only said—‘ Any one 
who could venture, and from the 
Conservative benches, to suggest the 
adaptation of any republican mon- 
strosity to our system, is a renegade, : 
and a traitorous charlatan. As 





such, I should decline to meet him, 
even at your ladyship’s table.” 

“ Nonsense! If you heard him— 
if you saw him, you would be at 
once converted,” . 

“T am sorry to controvert. your 
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ladyship’s view; but I distinctly 
say ‘No!’ ” 

“How harsh! Esme, don’t you 
think Colonel Glencairn would 
make a conquest of your father, as 
he did of you and me?” Esmé, 
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half fainting, turned to her next 


neighbour and tore him away from 


another conversation, and thus 


evaded a reply to Lady Octopa, 
who then let the subject drop. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


A few days after Cosmo had 
made his début in the House of 
Commons, Tom Wyedale asked 
him to dine with him at the 
“ Kakodaemon.” Tom had man- 
aged to bring, through the fire of 
baccarat at Rome, a fair amount of 
the spoil which he had taken from 
M. Blanc at Monte Carlo; and what 
with this—what with his matri- 
monial feint, which, besides en- 
abling him to appease the rustier 
of his creditors, had yielded a 
reasonable little profit to himself— 
he was able again to enjoy what 
he called a “Christian-like” sea- 
son in town. The dinner was a 
very pleasant one. The Marquis, 
who had run over for a Newmarket 
meeting, had been captared by 
Tom; and when Tom and the Mar- 
quis got together, there was: certain 
to be good fun. When the dinner 
was over, these two quaint allies 
strolled up the street with Cosmo, 
for they were all going to “finish” 
at Tom’s chambers. On the way, 
Tom suddenly recollected that he 
must look in at Mrs, Combleton’s 
ball — just for an instant. Mrs, 
Combleton was a familiar cousin 


and ally of his own, so he could in- ~ 


troduce the Marquis—especially as 
he was a foreigner ; but had Cosmo 
an invitation? Yes, Cosmo had, 
but he never went to balls now. 
“Nonsense!” cried Tom. “Come, 
just for three minutes. Three 
minutes of—call it boredom if you 
please—will give a zest to subse- 
quent tobacco. I must go, because 
I have to arrange with the Rim- 


mons, who are to be there, about 
going to the country with them 
to-morrow morning, for a day or 
two: but I promise not to keep 
you. Come along!” Eventually 
Cosmo was persuaded, and they 
went. 

Mrs. Combleton lived in one of 
the big houses in Grosvenor Place, 
which afforded ample scope for 
a la ball; but on this occa- 
sion, its capabilities were strained 
by the number of the guests who, 
even more than is usual, overflowed 
from the dancing-room, vainly seek- 
ing space and coolness, in divers 
havens. In “the open,” at the top 
of the staircase, several dowagers 
had secured comfortable positions 
for ag observation, and fa- 
vourable bases for operating on 
the supper-room at the fitting 
opportunity. As the three friends 
made their way up- stairs, one 
of these dames hurriedly called a 
neighbour’s attention to them, and, 
as they were passing, she stopped 
Tom Wyedale. 

“That is Mr, Glencairn who is 
with you?’ she whispered, rather 


eagerly. 

“Yes, I understand. He has 
made a h. He is being spoken 
about. You wish me to present 
him ?” 

“ Thanks, if you will. 
love with him.” 

Tom went to Cosmo. “ Come,” 
he said, “and be introduced ‘to a 
lady who is in love with you.” And 
Cosmo went, and was presented to 
Lady Octopa Hawker. 
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Her ladyship was extremely frank 
and gracious, “I liked your speech 
the other night,” she said. 

Cosmo was very proud to hear 
it; and she went on—“I don’t 
know much about the merits of the 
case; but I like your style; and 
you really seemed to believe what 
you said, Did you really believe 
it?” 

Cosmo laughed. “ Naturally,” 
he said, “or I would not have said 
it.” 

“Not naturally at all, The 
more people appear to be in earnest, 
the less they are so, asarule. We 
are all shams and humbugs !” 

“ Let us except ourselves,” 

“ Well, I will except you, if you 
please, And you really were in 
earnest?” gazing at Cosmo us a 
naturalist regards a rare specimen. 

“T really believed I was, but 
you begin to shake my faith.” 

“T was there, you know. I 
heard you myself.” 


Again Cosmo was very proud to 
hear it, and Lady Octopa continued 
—“I was talking about your speech 
at dinner, this evening, to Sir Gas- 


per Puffin, He didn’t like it at all. 
He is a general, you know, of the 
old school; and he says you area 
Radical, and onght not to sit with 
the Conservatives. You mustn’t 
be a Radical. It won’t pay, in the 
long-run.” 

“T begin to think I don’t know 
the meaning of the word Radical, or 
any party designation. At present 
these names appear to stand in the 


way of any rational classification of 


opinion. Apropos of this miser- 
able speech, I have been described 
as of every opposing shade of pol- 
itics, What is a Radical, Lady 
Octopa ?” 

“Oh! a destructive—an anarch- 
ist, of course.” 

“ Ah, well! my poor speech had 
very different. designs, It was a 
humble attempt to suggest a method 
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of self-preservation to the country ; 
and the substitution of an orderly 
system fora system of happy-go- 
lucky.” 

“Perhaps, perhaps; but you 
mustn’t be a Radical. -It doesn’t 
pe . Ah, my dear! here you are! 

ray sit down, and occupy this 
place. I can see that that old 
frump Lady Anathema Towsler is 
steering for it.” 

Lady Octopa faced the ball-room 
door, and Cosmo’s back was turned 
to it; so he had not observed the 
approach of the young lady ad- 
dressed, and who had been brought 
up at that moment by her partner. 

He turned to make way for her, 
and beheld Esmé. She stood with 
her eyes cast down. Her emotions 
ean be understood more readily 
than described ; and in addition to 
them all, was the supreme difficulty 
of deciding how to look, or speak, 
or act. The rencontre which she 
had foreseen as possible, some time 
or other, in London society, had 
occurred in the most awkward way, 
and found her without any pre- 
arranged line of conduct. She 
stood, therefore, like one transfixed, 
without raising her eyes. Cosmo 
also stood perfectly silent and mo- 
tionless. The real facts of the situ- 
ation escaped Lady Octopa. She 
fancied this was one of those cases 
which so often occur, when people, 
who have had a casual acquaintance- 
ship at one time, meet after a long 
interval, and don’t quite know 
whether the acquaintanceship is, or 
is not, supposed to continue. 

“] think, Esmé,” she said, “ you 
and Mr. Glencairn have met be- 
fore ?” 

Esmé, without looking up, mur- 
mured some sort of, assent, and 
bowed in the direction of Cosmo, 
At that moment her ehaperon ex- 
claimed, “ I see Mrs. Honiton going, 
and I must just say one word to 
her. Pray sit down, Esmé, and keep 
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my place. I shall be back in an 
instant,” and so left them. Some- 
thing else had happened to empty 
the rest of the sofa, and they were 
alone altogether, for the first time 
since, in the wild and beautiful 
Highland scene, they had repledged 
their eternal troth— 


“* Sworn it a thousand times, 
Sealed it with kisses, watered it with 


Esmé sank into Lady Octopa’s place, 
and gazed on the ground. 

“ Esmé, darling !” 

“Oh, Cosmo, please don’t speak 
tome! Don’t make me break my 

romise,” 

“Only tell me that your? love is 
the same !” 

“T must tell papa everything I 
say to you.” 

“Are you afraid to own to him 
your love ?” 

“No, Cosmo; but you do not 
know what I shall have to suffer. 
But ah! my darling, my darling !” 
she murmured, looking up, “ I can- 
not bear to see your poor pale face so 
sad. No, my love is not the same, 
but far, far stronger; it grows every 
day—that is the only change it can 


Some weeks later, Cosmo, on re- 
turning to his rooms, found a gen- 
tleman there, awaiting his arrival. 
He was old, tall, very yellow, and 
very wizened; and his clear hazel 
eyes, made prominent by the ema- 
ciation of his face, had a look of 
intensity and scrutiny which seemed 
habitual. He was a total stranger 
to Cosmo; yet, when the latter 
entered and bowed to him, courte- 
ously, but with an air of inquiry, he 
did not rise from his seat. 

“You are Cosmo Glencairn ?” he 
asked, 

“ That is my name,” said Cosmo. 
“T am glad to see you. Shake 
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ever know. Is that enough, dear- 
est {—is that enough ?” 

“Tt is the sweetest music I ever 
listened to, and of 

“ So much for Mrs, Honiton ; she 
has gone on to Lady Crushley’s; 
and, T think, if you are ready, dear, 
we had better go on thtre too. I 
am perishing with thirst, and the 
champagne here is not drinkable— 
never is. That wretch, Mr. Wye- 
dale, said just now that ‘ fortun- 
ately it’s only gooseberry ;’ but I 
want real wine. Let us go,” 

Thus Lady Octopa; and Cosmo 
took them down to their carriage ; 
and it was well with him, and well, : 
too, with Esmé,—for the moment, 
that is to say. But not so well 
with her next morning, when, feel- 
ing theretor in honour bound, she 
went resolutely to her father and 
related what had chanced between 
Cosmo and herself, Then all the 
storms of the autumn and winter 
were reawakened, There was a 
terrible scene. Cosmo ,was de- 
nounced to Lady Octopa. Police 
supervision set in again, and it was 
very far, indeed, from being well 
with the poor girl. 








hands, Excuse me for keeping my 
seat. Iam old and ill—infernally 
old and infernally ill—a ruin tum- 
bling to pieces; and there ought to 
be no ceremony between you and 
me.” Cosmo shook hands with 
him, but not quite seeing why his 
visitor’s dilapidation should place 
them on such free-and-easy terms, 
remained standing. 

“ Sit down!” said the old gentle- 
man; “it fidgets me to see you 
standing.” e man was evidently 
“a character,” and Cosmo, feeling 
strongly inclined to laugh, complied. 

“T am pleased with you,” con- 
tinued his visitor. 
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Cosmo bit his lip and bowed, but 
said nothing, 

“You are good-looking; you 
look like breeding (which is a piece 
of internal evidence), and you are 
going to do well in the House, I 
hear. This is as it ought to be. I 
am a with you.” 

“You are very flattering, but 
may I ask 

“ Are you like your father ?” 

“Really, sir!— Well, I don’t 
know that I am considered so; 
but——” 

“Tam glad of that; I hate your 
father.” 

“Sir, I cannot submit 

* Yes, you can ; for I will correct 
myself and say that I hated him. 
I mean to let bygones be bygones, 
If any one were to run against me, 
and strike me in the region of the 
liver, he would pulverise it.” 

“May I ask how that bears 
upon your reconciliation with my 
father ?” 

“Yes, you may. It bears upon 
it in this way,—that when a man’s 
organs are in this brittle state, 
death must be near him, and he 
ought, as the Bible says, to agree 
with his adversary quickly ; partic- 
ularly when that adversary ought 
to close his eyes. You see that?” 

“Indeed 1 don’t. I know no- 


” 


thing of your variance with my 
father—whom you don’t even seem. 
‘to know by sight; and how it 
should be his duty to close your 
se peau me, I confess.” 


“ Know nothing of our quarrel ? 
Tlas he never spoken to you about 
me ?” 

“T must remind you that you 
have not yet done me the honour 
to introduce yourself.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

* “ Frankly, that I don’t know who 
you are,” 

Considering his fragility, the old 
gentleman jerked himself out of his 
chair with great energy— — 
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“Not know who I am? Why, 
you got my note warning you of 
this visit, didn’t you ?” 

“No, I have not received any 
note.” 

“T sent one last night. These 
scoundrels at the hotel have neg- 
lected it, confound them! There’s 
no sort of discipline in this country, 
confound it! Then, of course, you 
don’t know that I am your uncle, 
Robert. Glencairn?— Sir Robert © 
Glencairn, by the by, from to-day, 
when they have gazetted me 
K.C.S.L on retirement,—a Jitile 
late in the day, I think.” 

Cosmo’s manner, of course, 
changed at once, and he offered his 
uncle all manner of hearty welcomes 
and apologies; and then the con- 
versation was renewed on a different 
footing, and carried on for a long 
time. In the course of it Sir Robert, 
after stating that he had only ar- 
rived from the East the day before 

esterday, described his career. in 
India, with which he was dissatis- 
fied. Of his brother and also of 
his own liver he spoke rather acri- 
moniously, attributing the waste of 
his life to their influence. If his 
brother would have advanced the 
necessaty funds to enable him to 
take advantage of an opening in the 
indigo trade which had offered itself, 
he would have been a rich man 
and at home, twenty-five years ago ; 
if his liver had only conducted it- 
self with any sort of propriety, his 
period of exile would have been 
more useful and more endurable. 
“ But,” he added, “as I said before, 
I am going to let bygones be by- 
gones with your father. As for my 
liver, it is honeycombed to the.ex- 
tent of being the merest phantom 
and pretence.” 

By-and-by he opened a subject of 
deeper, and, indeed, of vital interest 
to Cosmo; and, in speaking of it, 
almost all the eccentricities of his 
speech and manner left him, 
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“Has your father,” he asked, 
“ever spoken to you about our 
family ?” 

“Only once, at my urgent re- 
quest, I was, and am, eager, even 
desperately eager, to discover the 
facts of our history.” 

“ That is right! that is excellent! 
—instinct of family pride—another 
internal proof! The subject has 
been, I may say, on my mind all 
my life, My father incessantly 
spoke of it, and I was taught from 
my infancy to believe that we were 
not what we appeared—nameless 
illegitimate nobodies— but very 
much the reverse indeed. It is 
maddening that we should not be 
able to get at the truth! Did your 
father tell you the whole story ?” 

“ Yes, all that he knew. I will 
repeat his version, and perhaps you 
will make any corrections or addi- 
tions which it is in your power to 
make ?” 

Cosmo then went over his father’s 
summary, and when he had done 
so, his uncle said that it was, in 
the main, correct. 

“T must add, however,” he said, 
“an important fact. Though my 
father was a young child when he 
was left an orphan, he had a dis, 
tinct recollection that, on one occa- 
sion, this extraordinary parent of 
his—this man who has mystified 
us all—was in a violent passion, on 
account of some social slight which 
he had received, and, in abusing 
those who had slighted him, swore 
that, if he only chose to declare 
who he really was, instead of being 
treated with contempt, he would be 
at the head of the society of the 
penre tee ‘these wretches would 

e all crawling to him!’ The 
phrase remained in the  boy’s 
memory, and, of course, influ- 
enced my father’s belief as well 
as my own. There is, besides, 


plenty of internal evidence that 
You 


we are people of lineage. 
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don’t get features like ours, and 
carriage, and so forth, without blue 
blood; you don’t get tempers like 
ours without it. My grandfather, 
my father, your father, and I my- 
self, have all had violent autocratic 
tempers. How are you, in that re- 
spect ?” 

Cosmo could not repress a smile, 
despite the old man’s earnestness, 
as he replied that he believed he 
had, at least, a pretty firm will. 

“Exactly!” said’ his unele, 
“Well, all that proves descent 
from a race aceustomed to com- 
mand, to rule, to be obeyed, I 
think we may be satisfied, on many 
grounds, that in that respect we are 
all right. Then, as to the legiti- 
macy question, what evidence have 
we on this head? Mr, Denwick, 
who was senior partner of my 
grandfather, was the only evidence ; 
and dis testimony amounts practi- 
cally to nothing, pro or con, My 

randmother died within a year of 
~ arrival in India; and, as a 
matter of fact, Mr. Denwick saw 
nothing of the young couple during 
her life, and very little of my grand- 
father at all. They were associated 
in business; but my grandfather’s 
branch of it lay at a great distance 
from Calcutta, where the headquar- 
ters.of the firm were. All that Mr, 
Denwick could. say about the matter 
really was this,—that my grand- 
father (who must have had his 
small patrimony paid him) was 
introduced ‘to the firm by a gentle- 
man of high standing in Calcutta, 
and who, in answer to inquiries 
which were naturally made as to 
character, stated that the youth had 
quarrelled with his family on ac- 
count of a love-scrape ; that he had 
brought the girl with him to India, 
that he had changed his original 
name, and desired that it should 
remain utfknown, No doubt, my 
grandfather had satisfied this gen- © 
tleman as to his real name and 
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history; for the gentleman could 
not otherwise have guaranteed 
him. But here there is neither 
affirmation nor contradiction of a 
marriage; and if old Mr. Den- 
wick took up the impression that 
there had been no marriage, the 
evidence which guided him is not 
apparent, and does not seem to 
have been stated by him. ‘He 
never heard there had been a mar- 
riage ’—that is all. The probability 
is that he had thought nothing of 
the matter till inquiries were made, 
after my grandfather’s death. He 
died very early ; and as he lived in 
a remote district, we may assume 
that there never was any close 
intimacy between himself and the 

rincipal of his firm. If the latter 
took the child (my father) under 
his protection, and looked after its 
interests, it was only what any 
reasonably benevolent man would 
have done in the case of the child 
of a partner, left an orphan and 
absolutely alone in a strange land, 
and who, moreover, inherited some 
7 interest in the business, 

e fact is, Mr. Denwick’s intimate 
connection with our history was 
really subsequent to my grand- 
father’s death; so, unless some dis- 
+} about the child’s inheritance 

ad arisen, there was no reasoy 
why the question of a marriage 
should have come before him at 
all. As a matter of fact, no dis- 
pute did, or could, arise about the 
triflmg inheritance, which passed 
to the child by a very brief will, 
scrawled by my grandfather on a 
scrap of paper, when on his death- 
bed. 

“ My father’s own inquiries then, 
when he was nearly grown up, 
might ‘first cause Mr. Denwick’s 
mind to ke tarned to the marriage 
question seriously, and then any 
_ information he had once possessed 
might be hazily remembered or for- 
gotten altogether. 


April 
“My grandfather, after his last 


seizure, was very soon unconscious, 
and had little time to do or say 
anything. A subordinate of the 
firm was the only European near 
him. ‘This person he directed to 
hand his papers and effects over to 
Mr. Denwick, to whom he sent a 
message begging him to take charge 
of the child, He left Mr. Denwick 
his Bible as a souvenir; and his 
last wanderings appear to have run, 
not in any way upon his wife and 
the marriage, but, in a pious direc- 
tion, upon the necessity of studying 
the Holy Book and considering his 
child’s precious interests, apart from 
the worldly consideration of his 
small inheritance. The papers he 
left were stated by Mr. Denwick to 
relate solely to the business of the 
firm, with the exception of the will 
and the certificate of my father’s 
birth and ‘baptism at {a station of 
the East India Company, both of 
which were handed over, and are 
now in my possession. 

“ My father frequently importaned 
Mr. Denwick, and, after him, hisson, 
for all the papers; but they both 
declined to give, or even to show, 
them, as they related to private 
transactions in business, is re- 
fusal eventually led to a coolness 
between my father and the second 
Mr. Denwick, who steadily repeated 
the same assurances to me after my 
fathet’s death ; and there was appa- 
rently nothing more to be made of 
the matter through that channel. 

“ At one time I advertised largely 
in Scotland, begging for informa- 
tion, from any .entleman’s. family, 
in whose records it might appear, 
that one of their members had dis- 
appeared about the year 1780, gone 
abrved, and lived, presumably, un- 
der a feigned name. Nothing, how- 
ever, was forthcoming, and I have 
let the matter drop for a good many 
years, not meaning to let it drop 
finally, but waiting till, with the 
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advantages of being at home and 
at leisure, I could prosecute the 
inquiry on a lange scale. I am 
now at home and at leisure, but 
unfortunately I am dying.” 

“You must. not say that, uncle.” 

“T must recognise the truth ; an 
I wish now to get your promise to 
prosecute the search when I am 
gone.. You are rich, you have the 
instinct of family pride, you can 
afford to do it,—and you will do 
it?” 

“Certainly; but I hope you will 
live to do it yourself.” 

“While I have any sort of vital- 
ity left, I will certainly do so; and 
the first thing to be done is to dis- 
cover the representative of the Den- 
wicks. Do you know anything 
about him ?” 

“Intimately. Philip Denwick, 
the son of your guardian, is my 
closest friend; and, by chance, he 
dines with me this very night,” 

“You think he will not be averse 
‘to showing any of those papers, if 
he has them ?” 

“T am sure he would not; but I 
doubt if he has any in his posses- 
sion. His father was all but ruined 
before his death, and Phil himself 
entirely so, by an unfortunate spec- 
ulation. He had no house or pro- 
perty of any sort, when a friend 
was able to save him. He is now 
doing well; but I doubt if he has 
anything —even a paper— which 
belonged to his father.” 

“You will ask him, at all events. 
The next thing is to put the whole 
case into the hands of some clever 
investigator. I understand that 
such inquiries are now conducted 
by éxperts, as a profession,” 

“Yes, that is true.” 

“Well, we must start them on 
the business at once, and guarantee 
them ample funds and ample re- 
wards,” 

Here the interview ended, the 
state of Sir Robert’s liver compel- 
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ling him to decline Cosmo’s invita- 
tion to meet Phil at dinner. 


When the matter was opened to 
Phil, he stated, contrary to Cos- 
mo’s expectation, that two large 
tin boxes, containing, he believed, a 
number of papers connected with 
Indian and other business, were in 
the possession of an old maiden 
aunt of his, to whom he had con- 
fided them (meaning to look throngh 
them some day), with a few family 
relics, at the time when he sold off 
all his father’s effects, and began to 
lead a wandering life. The old lady 
lived in a remote part of the coun- 
try; but the boxes were soon sent 
up to town, and placed in the hands 
of the experts to whom Sir Robert 
had intrusted the conduct of the 
— 

n a week the following result 
was reached. The boxes contained 
no papers, in any way, connected 
with the Glencairns. The only 
thing concerning them, at all, was 
the Bible bequeathed Cosmo’s 
great-grandfather to Phil’s grand- 
father. It was a plain old pocket- 
Bible. On the fly-leaf was writ- 
ten— 


“‘To Jean G. from Norman G., 
ist June 1781.” 


and, underneath, the motto— 
“ Search the Scriptures.” 


On the reverse side was a memoran- 
dum by old Mr. Denwick— 


“Left to me by Norman Glencairn. 
who died in India 1787. R. Denwick.” 


The investigators, of course, assumed 
that Jean G. was Norman Glen- 
cairn’s wife; and there is, or was, 
much virtue, according to Scotch 
law, in any matrimonial declaration 
or implication written on a Bible, 
in the familiar use of the parties. 
But there were two fatal defects 
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here. If the full names had been 
written, it might, perhaps, have been 
argued, according to Scotch law, 
that Norman Glencairn and Jean 
Glencairn acknowledged each other 
to be man and wife, and became 
man and wife, by the fact of that 
writing in the Bible; but the mere 
initials were insufficient. The sec- 
ond defect was, that there was noth- 
ing to show that the writing had 
been made in Scotland, without 
which it had no virtue at all. 

Phil presented the Bible to Sir 
Robert Glencairn, and that seemed 
all that he was likely to make by 
the investigation, as far as the Den- 
wick connection could help him. 
When another week had elapsed, 
however, the investigators reported 
with triumph what was, so far, a 
solid comfort and consolation to 
their clients, and this was—that, 
having advertised a considerable re- 
ward for proofs of a marriage con- 
tracted between parties of the name 
of Norman Glencairn and Jeau . 
in Scotland, in or about the year 
1781, they had received from the 
session-clerk of the parish of Grey- 
friars, Edinburgh, an extract from 
the parochial register, certifying to 
the marriage, in that parish, of Nor- 
man Gleneairn to Jean Lothian, on 
the Ist of June 1781, after the 
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banns had been “ cried ” three times 
on the previous Sabbath. 

The legitimacy was thus estab- 
lished, and the Bible had been given 
by Norman to his wife on their 
wedding-day. Sir Robert was great- 
ly elated, a load was taken off Cos. 
mo’s mind, and their hopes of fur. 
ther discoveries were high for a 
time. But, alas! there the. mat- 
ter ended, The investigators could 
get no manner of clue to connect 
Norman Glencairn with any gen- 
tleman’s or any other family; or, 
indeed, to trace his history, for 
a single day, beyond the day of his 
marriage. It appeared, therefore, 
that his descendants must console 
themselves for the shortness of their _ 
pedigree by its cleanness, in so far 
as was known of it. 

The matter continued formally in 
the hands of the investigators, but 
rather because Sir Robert was un- 
willing finally to surrender a hope 
which had become with him an 
idée fixe, than because they held 
out any anticipations of success, 

The disappointment affected the 
old man’s already shattered health 
very injuriously ; his vitality ebbed 
away ; his interest grew languid even 
in a possible discovery, as in all the 
concerns of this world; and bis days 
were evidently numbered. 
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NgARLY sixty years of sport by 
flood and fell, in field and forest, 
have made Mr. Colquhoun the Nes- 
tor of Scottish sportsmen. And 
those sixty years! What changes 
they have witnessed! We know 
not what may be in store for us in 
the future. We may take to accli- 
matising the elk and the bison for 
the profit of our mountain land- 
owners and the pleasure of southern 
millionaires. We may stock our 
northern covers with the golden 

heasant and the jungle-fowl, and 

y down the spawn of the we 
in the breeding-ponds of the High- 
lands and the Border. But it is 
only too certain that no future 
writer can rival Mr. Colquhoun in 
picturesque reminiscences of the 
characteristic Scotland of the olden 
time. We have seen “improve- 
ments,” no doubt, and plenty of 
them. Politically, the recognition 
of the rights of the people has 
brought our constitution many de- 
grees nearer to perfection; agricul- 
turally, we have reclaimed an in- 
finity of unproductive waste; aud 
financially, the national income has 
proportionately benefited. Socially, 
of course, in these days of school 
boards and church extension, we 
have made marvellous progress in 
learning, virtue, and piety, and have 
- left our grandfathers Toegnen behind 
while we can only blush for their 
rude progenitors, But from the 
artistic and picturesque point of 
view, many of these material “ im- 
provements” remain at least an 
open question; while, looking at 
them‘as a sportsman, they seem 
simply deplorable. We have always 
inclined to subscribe to the full to 


the sweeping condemnation by Mr. 
St. John’s old Donald, when he 
missed the geese from the lochs and 
the snipe from the bogs, and saw 
the half - domesticated _ partridges 
creeping up upon the grouse-ground. 
Well, we can only take a lesson 
from our old Turkish allies, and bow 
our rebellious wills to the inevitable ; 
but all the more are we inclined to 
console ourselves with such charm- 
ing pictures of things as they used 
to be as are found in the pages of 
‘The Moor and the Loch,’ They 
throw the glamour of fond early as- 
sociations over the familiar scenes 
that have been fading and shift- 
ing, and carry us back to the “auld 
world days” that, as we feel regret- 
fully, we would fain have lived in, 

‘ Not that there is unmingled 
melancholy in the retrospect, and © 
laudatores temporis acti as we may 
be, we hope we regard with suit- 
able gratitude the modern inven- 
tions in firearms and sporting equip- 
ments, Sixty years ago, when 
young Colquhoun ‘took the field— 
a schoolboy under the care of the 
keeper, and staggering under the 
unaccustomed weight of a rudely 
primitive piece of ordnance—we 
fancy that the venerable flint-locked 
single-barrel was in fashion. The 
author of the Oakleigh shooting 
code, writing many, many years 
ago, concedes certain merits to that 
exploded weapon. He says that it 
made steady and deadly shots, be- 
cause knowing that you had but a 
single chance, you were constrained 
to dwell deliberately on your aim. 
Those flints and single-barrels may 
have been sure, but they were 
abominably slow. The woodcock 
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would have dipped under the bough 
and twisted away behind the tree- 
trunks while your fingers were 
fumbling with the lock and the 
charge was in course of kindling. 
The rabbit jerking across the ride, 
or the grouse-cock topping the crest 
of the brae, would have laughed at 
the beard of the baffied shooter. 
No; the single-barrel was emphati- 
cally the weapon of the old school, 
and must have bred a race of pot- 
terers who would prematurely de- 
velop into fogies. A vast stride 
was made in advance with the 
introduction of double - barrels 
and percussion - locks, Then Joe 
Manton and his less famous rival 
Stevens attained, according to their 
lights, to the perfection of finished 
workmanship. Curtis and Harvey 
followed with their lively “ dia- 
mond-grain,” and Eley with his 
caps and wired cartridges. Given 
tolerable weather, and but a fair 
8 ne of wild game, and the 
shooter had good reason to be 
content with the readiness of his 
new-fangled tools, But there are 
occasionally dripping days to the 
north of the Border, and then to 
what misery and provocation that 
ainful muzzle-loading used to lead ! 
The wads in your open pocket grew 


saturated, and bulged when rn 


thrust them into the barrels. e 
powder half choked the damp mea- 
sure in the mouth of the flask. The 
slender ramrod bent and sometimes 
broke, when you were cramming 
down the reluctant charge in a 
series of frantic contortions; and 
it was a godsend when it was 
replaced by the more substantial 
loading-rod. Above all, the best 
barrels would hang fire, and then 
you were placed hors de combat till 
you had cleaned the touch-hole and 
replenished it with dry powder in 
the drip of the driving rain. That, 
with the nuisance of seeing birds get- 


ting up about you, before you had re- 
loaded and were ready to drop them, 
might have been admirable disci- 
se for the patience which should 
one of the fundamental virtues 
of the sportsman. But too often 
your temper flashed up when the 
powder refused to burn, sendin 
ou on your way sulking = 
shooting wildly; and altogether 
there was great reason for thank- 
fulness in the introduction of the 
swift and simple breech-loader. 
Having said so much in favour 
of modern innovations, we can go 
back to our grumbling with an 
easier conscience. Sixty years ago 


there was genuine wild sport, and — 


a man of moderate means and 
agreeable manners was made wel- 
come to more shooting than he 
could overtake, and could pick and 
choose among his many invitations. 
There were no professional agents 
in Perth and Inverness, to nego- 
tiate fabulous rents for the moors 
and the forests. Indeed, strictly 
speaking, there were no deer-forests 
at all, if the idea of a forest implies 
solitude and a_ sanctuary. The 
smoke curled up in the remotest 
straths from the straw-bound chim- 
neys of the hovels and hamlets 
that were teeming with human and 
canine life.. There were herds of 
black cattle ranging the hills, and 
groups of sheep grazing in the 
corries, and patriarchs and witch- 
like old women were out with 
their “shelties” cutting peat or 
fetching it from the neighbouring 
bogs. Here and there in some out- 
of-the-way den among the rocks, 
that might have sheltered caterans 
in ‘more ‘lawless times, one of the 
“sma’ stills’ was in cheerful ac- 
tivity. The red deer had to shift 
as they best could, and to run their 
chance with the other fere nature. 
Duncan, though he might have a 
profound reverence for the chief, 
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would make a quiet stalk on his deer 
' in the gloaming ; and Dugald would 
lie in ambush for them in his patch 
of oats, ready to empty his c ange 
of swan-shot, point-blank into the 
shoulder of the marauders. The 
deer did not multiply as they do 
now. They were always on the 
watch as they snatched at the herb- 
age, and lay down to sleep with 
one eye open. su! were hounded 
about by yelping collies, and got the 
wind of roving Highland laddies, 
till they became _preternaturally 
wild and restless. ut then there 
were “harts of grease” that attained 
enormous size and carried preten- 
tious heads with wide-spreading 
antlers that made them notorious 
over the range of the surrounding 
districts. 0. circumvent one of 
these suspicious veterans, you had 
to be versed like Donald Caird in 
“the wiles of dun-deer stalking ;” 
and the stalk was made more difli- 
cult by a cordon of. feathered senti- 
nels who were always.on the look-out 
to give the quarry the alarm. There 
was no systematic killing down of 
the grouse who keep their eye on 
the movements of the stalker, and 
rise with their warning note at the 
moment when he is counting: his 
chickens, It. was not so many 
years ago when St. John described 
how he spent three days on the hills 
of Morayshire in pursuit of “the 
muckle hart of Benmore.” Now the 
regular forests are so many patrolled 
sanctuaries where all profane in- 
trusion is forbidden. The land has 
trebled and quadrupled in value, 
though the grazing rents have been 
sacrificed. The deer have increased 
till the forests are over-stocked, 
and slaughtering them has_ be- 
come comparatively a certainty ; 
but though well-laden ponies may 
follow you home when you are 
hurrying back to, the lodge for the 
divner-hour, yet the heads and the 
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haunches are seldom what. they 
used to be, 

Sixty years ago there was good 
rough shooting on many a ‘half 
moorland estate that carries nothing 
now but partridges and a hare or 
two. No doubt, had we the luck 


to be the laird, we might console 
ourselves by a reference to the rent- 


roll. But not being the laird, but 


merely his guest, we find few things 
more depressing than revisiting one 
of the favourite shooting-haunts of 
our youth in these days of accom- 
modating mortgagees and scientific 
farming, The yellow oats are 
waving over the purple hillsides 
where the moorcock used to crow 
so cheerily of an August morning. 
There is. a superb growth of swedes 
in the sunny hollow where the 
black-game lay like stones among 
the heather roots.on that memor- 
able Twentieth when we made a mas- 
sacre of the innocents. The bog has 
been drained where we used to spring 
the snipe, as we threaded our way 
among the weed-grown moss-pots ; 
and the old mill-pond has been 
dammed and embanked where we 
flushed the mallards in the rushy 
back-water. It is but poor com- 
pensation for the loss of that 
sensational variety that we can 
half fill a capacious pannier with 
partridges ; or that the covers where 
we went rabbit-shooting, in season 
and out of season, are now strictly 
preserved for the coop-fed pheasants. 
And, to leave the land for, the 
water, itis worse still with the 
fishing. A downfall of rain in the, 
droughts of summer used to secure 
sure sport for many days to come. 
The superfluous moisture filtered 
slowly ain aap a of rills into 
the burns that filled the streams 
that went to swell the brimming river 
in their turn. After the first rush 
of the flood, the water, as it gradu- 
ally rose and subsided again, was 
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in grand and growing order. Now 
the stream comes down in a sudden 
epete, and falls even more quickly 

an it has swollen. The rushes 
have disappeared from the haughs 
and hills under an admirable system 
of scientific furrow-draining; and 
you mayjsee the river shrinking 
visibly to those silver threads: that 
meander among the pebbles in 
crystal translucency, The most 
finished of artists need hardly put 
up his rod to try his luck in the 
sparkle of the sunshine; and even 
an invisible midge on a gossamer 
casting-line would scarcely move the 
monsters that are lolloping in the 
pools. 

That is of the less consequence 
to many of us, that there is so 
little good fishing to be had for 
love. The laird has let his stretches 
of water, only reserving himself an 
occasional day or two in the pools 
that lie most convenient to his 
residence ; and the eminent banker 
in town, who is his tenant, may 


be said to do his fishing from his 


offices in Lombard Street. A tele- 
gram warns him of the coming con- 
dition of ‘the river, and he jum 

into a hansom for the night-train 
from King’s Cross, to turn up on 
the following morning on the plat- 
form at Perth or Berwick. These 
railways have not only run up the 
rents, but they have wrought a rev- 
olution in everything. When you 
had to make your way into the 
remote glens of the Highlands by 
coach, cart, or “machine,” you 
were a welcome and an honoured 
guest with the Celtic innkeepers 
and boatmen. Strangers were as 
few and far between as cocks in 
September. You had the best 
parlour and bedroom placed at 
your disposal; the fattest fowl 
was killed for you~ forthwith, 
—for you were sure to find next 
to nothing in the larder,—and a 
flask of the mellowest Glenlivet 
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came forth from the recesses of the 
cellar. Now, unless you send warn- 
ing a week beforehand, you may 
count on being turned away from 
the door. One of the parlours is 
made to do duty fora“ coffee-room,” 
and you must be content with a 
table hustled away in the corner, 
The house is crowded from ground- 
floor to garret with Saxons from 
the Stock Exchange or the Inns 
of Court, who havé run down for 
a ten days’ fishing holiday. Capital 
fellows they may be in ordinary 
circumstances, but the sentiments 
of jealous repulsion are mutual, 
These first comers have the best of 
it, for they have the most skilful of 
the boatmen in their pay. With 
an et tu Brute expression of coun- 
tenance, you learn. that the most 
trusted of your former allies have 
sold themselves and their services 
for Southern gold; nor will they 
show much scruple as to lying on 
occasion, if you appeal to their old 
friendship through the medium of 
the cigar-case or the whisky-bottle. 
We will suppose you are lucky 
enough to find a boat for next day 
with somebody to pull you about 
in it. You make a start in the 
smallest of the small hours, and are 
rowed round to your favorite bay. 
A piratical craft is already in 
occupation, skulking to and fro 
under shadow of the birches; and 
the gentleman in the home-spun 
Norfolk jacket who scowled at you 
over his bedroom candle, is trolling 
away for his life, as if your favour- 
ite fishing-ground belonged to him, 
You .feel melined to forswear the 
land of your sires, and to seek a 
solitary wigwam in some vast wilder- 
ness on the lonely banks of the St. 
John River or the Saguenay. 
Sixty—forty—nay, twenty years 
ago the lochs and tarns were the 
favourite resorts of migratory water- 
fowl, The many admirers of St. 
John and his ‘Sport in Moray’ 
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will remember his fascinating pic- 
tures of the flight of the wild swans 
as they flew trumpeting into Find- 
horn Bay; of his circumventing 
the flocks of wary geese who had 
set their sentinels and settled down 
to feed among the ditches; of his 
expeditions in the frosts to the 
Loch of Spynie. We know little 
of the neighbourhood of Elgin, or 
of Invererne, where that most genial 
of sportsmen and naturalists had 
made his home for so many years; 
but we suspect that there, as every- 
where else, things have greatly 
changed for the worse since his 
time. And Mr. Colquhoun has to 
lament the disappearance of the 
noble birds of prey and the pic- 
turesque ground “ vermin” that come 
in so characteristically in the fore- 
ground of his mountain landscapes, 
Organised corps of keepers and gil- 
lies have been waging indiserim- 
inate war against eagles and pere- 
grine falcons; extravagant rewards 
have been sct upon their heads; 
fancy prices are offered for their 
eggs, till each daring shepherd lad 
is tempted to risk his neck, scram- 
bling down to their eyries among 
almost inaccessible precipices. -And 
we may remark en passant, that Mr. 
Colquhoun himself has to plead 
guilty to a deed of youthful 
thoughtlessness he has repented 
since, which drove the harmless 
osprey from its breeding-place on 
one of the islands of Loch Lomond. 
The mountain-fox still holds his 
own among the cairns and the rifts 
of the rocks on the summits of the 
loftier hills; but the wild cat and 
the marten have wellnigh disap- 
peared. Their melancholy wail is 
no longer to be heard in the still- 
ness of the night from the preci- 
pices on the lonely shores of the 
lakes, where they had had their 
strongholds from time immemorial. 
Even the badger and the otter have 
been dying out in the Lowlands, 
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though happily there is still sport 
for the shaggy water-hounds in the 
quiet pools and among the cata- 
racts of many a woodland stream, 
It is true that we have gains to set 
against the losses. The graceful roes 
have increased with the spreading 
plantations, though very ly to 
the injury of the woods; and the 
capercailzie, introduced by the late 
Lord Breadalbane, have spread far 
and wide through the pine-forests 
of Perthshire. And Mr, Colquhoun 
can tell how, when shooting as a 
boy on the Arrochar hills, he made 
acquaintance with one of the fore- 
runners of these alpine hares which 
swarm now in Glenfalloch and Glen 
Fruin, and, indeed, breed like rab- 
bits all over the Highlands. 

It was in that wild scenery, and 
on the shores of what is perhaps 
the most enchanting of the Scottish 
lakes, that Colquhoun took instinc- 
tively and enthusiastically to sport. 
How, indeed, could he help it! 
Bon chien de race chasse—and he 
had been born into a family of sports- 
men, and brought up in a sylvan 
paradise. The picturesque domains 
of his aneient family stretch along 
the banks of Loch Lomond; with- 
in easy reach of their mansion of 
Rossdhu were the remains of their 
forests of the Lennox and Ben 
Cruachan ; and between it and the 
many arms of the sea that wind up 
into the western coast from the 
Atlantic is a jumble of hill and 
wood and heather. Long ago, on 
a memorable occasion, we our- 
selves shot along the broken banks 
that look across to that lovely 
inland archipelago. Though we 
set more store in those days by 
shooting than scenery, we could 
have been comparatively indifferent 
to the contents of the bag in ad- 
miring the varied beauties of the 
prospect. But though the shoot- 
ing was rough and the ground 
but half preserved, the bag con- 
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tained a little of -most things; 
for there was a touch of the 
softer richness gf the Lowlands 
relieving the. sternness of the 
Highland lJandseape. . Before Col- 
quhoun was promoted to taking a 
licence in 1822, we can imagine 
him following his seniors or the 
keepers over the broad rolling 
stretches of grouse-moors into the 
recesses of the hills ranged by the 
red-deer. There were he 
in the hanging coverts, and roe in 
the thickets of bramble and brack- 
en. There was an abundance of 
low-country shooting on the lower 
ground; and whatever there may 
have been then, now there is a fair 
sprinkling of pheasants. There were 
trout in the loch and salmon in 
streams that have since been poi- 
soned by chemical works and man- 
ufactories; while in the sea-lakes, 
and out of the season, there was al- 
ways the rougher sea-fishing, which 
has a strong charm of its own. 
No wonder that he became ca- 
tholie in his tastes; and although 
he was sometimes betrayed into 
indiscretions he repented, from the 
first, he was no mere sanguinary 
sportsman. 

In the preface to the present edi- 
tion of his work, he modestly dis- 
elaims any pretensions to being a 
scientific naturalist. But be knows 
more than enough of natural history 
to make his remarks most valuable 
to the lover of nature ; and he threw 
himself heart and soul into the pur- 
suit with rare powers of discrimi- 
nating observation. Perhaps bis be- 
ing grandson on the mother’s side 
of Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster may 

artly account for the thought and 
fienery culture with which he 
erossed the sporting strain of the 
Colquhouns. Certain it is that the 
‘ Moor and the Loch’ is one of those 
rare and delightful books which, 
with all the fulness of ee». 
breathe the very freshness of the 
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country, and either console you 
in your city confinement or make 
you sigh to be away, according to 
the humour in which you happen 
to read it. It is thirty years, we 
believe, since the author made his 
first literary appearance in the 
‘Rocks aud Rivers,’ published by 
Mr. Murray. That was speedily fol- 
lowed by his ‘Salmon-Casts’ and 
‘Sporting Days;’ but we are spared 
the necessity of going into any de- 
tails about them, since his various 
writings are embodied in the volumes 
we are noticing, as well as certain 
lectures on sport delivered at the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institu- 
tion, and before other societies. 
What we much admire in Mr. 
Colquhoun is his evident exactness 
and reliability, When he lays down 
the rod or the gun, he carries a con- 
science into his library. To be sure, 
on the strength of his reputation as 
an angler and a shot, he can afford 
to be more candidly honest than 
most men; and he is too much the 
sportsman of the olden time not to 
set his face against modern fashions 
of butchery, But you feel that you 
may implicitly trust him when he 
recals the incidents of a day,—and 
he is rather fond of pointing a 
useful moral by dwelling on misses, 
mistakes, and misadventures; while 
the range of his manifold and most 
exciting experiences embraces wear- 
3 the whole of Scotland—from the 
rd of Caithuess southward to Ber- 
wick bounds, Besides his know- 
ledge of his native Dumbartonshire, 
he Xe hired shootings, as we learn, 
in Aberdeenshire and Perthshire, 
in Argyleshire, in Ayrshire, in Mull 
and in Bute; while he has had days 
with the red-deer in many of the 
most famous forests, from the Black 
Mount downwards. Literally, Col- 
quhoun took as naturally to sport 
as a water-spaniel to the water, and 
he was almost as indifferent to dan- 
gers and disagreeables, Ile writes 
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in a note to his chapter on “ Wild- 
fowl Shooting :”— 


“My first attempts at shooting were 
in pursuit of wild-flowl when quite a 
boy, and I still consider it superior to 
any other sport. In these early days, 
however, I had no idea to what periec- 
tion a retriever might be trained: if 
the dog took the water well, and was 
close-mouthed, I expected no more. 
As I was always obliged to lead him 
by my side, he often spoiled my best 
chances, either by showing himself, or 
hampering me when crawling over 
difficult ground. . I was at last so dis- 
gusted with these encumbrances, that 
I generally dispensed with their ser- 
vices, and trusted to my own resources 
for recovering the killed and wounded. 
The consequence was, that the greater 
proportion of the latter always escaped, 
and,unless the wind was favourable, not 
a few of the former were drifted away. 
On one occasion I was foolish enough 
to swim one hundred yards into the 
loch, in the middle of winter, after a 
golden-eye, and had some difficulty in 
regaining the land. I had watched for 


it some time, and at last succeeded 
in getting to the nearest point on the 


shore. The golden-eye, however, was 
diving a long shot off, as these shy 
birds not unfrequently do: without 
once considering that the wind was 
blowing strong from the shore, I fired, 
- and the bird dropped dead. To my 
great chagrin, it was blown rapidly out 
into the rough water. What was to be 
done? Had it been able to make the 
slightest effort to escape, I could have 
allowed it ; but there it lay, still as a 
stone. So, throwing off my shooting- 
jacket and shoes, I plunged in, waded 
up to the neck, and struck out for my 
prey. By the time I reached the bird, 
it had floated fully a hundred yards ; 
but getting its leg between my teeth, I 
wheeled about for the land. My diffi- 
culties now began ; for the waves were 
very high, and dashed right into my 
face. Several times, during my slow 
progress, I determined to leave the 
golden-eye to its fate, and as often 
braeed myself up again, unwilling to 
have so cold a bath for nothing. At 
last I neared the shore, got into calm 
water, and, after sounding once or 
twice, struck ground, and reached terrd 
ae with my prize, the leg of which 

had nearly bitten through during my 
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exertions. It was an intensely cold 
day about the end of December, with 
frequent snow-showers ; and had the 
golden-eye not been the most valued 
of the diving race, I should never liave 
made such a fool of myself. I arrived 
at home quite benumbed, determining 
no more to act the part of a retriever.” 


But even if you renounce the 
habit of plunging after your game 
into the water, when the tempera- 
ture is anything you please below 
the freezing-point, wild-fcwl shoot- 
ing ought to become a passion with 
a man, if he means to follow it with 
pleasure and success. Hear Mr. 
Colquhoun on the subject: “The 
man who engages in this sport 
must be of an athletic frame and 
hardy habits; he must not mind 
getting thoroughly wet, nor think 
of rheumatism. while standing or 
sitting in clothes well soaked, per- 
haps for an hour at a time, watching 
fowl.” He forbids you waterproof 
boots, as interfering with the quick- 
ness of the stalk or the agility you 
may have to display at a moment’s 
notice, Your warmest wear should 
be a duffel-coloured shooting-jacket ; 
and while denying you any wrap- 
pings as protection from the wet, 
he merely tolerates a second pair of 
stockings should the cold be exces- 
sive. We have no doubt whatever 
that he is right ; for assuredly there 
can be no wisdom in slipping be- 
tween two stools by trying to make 
yourself a little less uncomfortable 
to the prejudice of the sport you 
must suffer for in any case, But 
that brings us back to the point 
whence he started—namely, that the 
seasoned wild-fowl shooter should 
possess extraordinary stamina, and 
be a singularly warm-blooded ani- 
mal to boot. Our own experience is, 
that steady shooting in any circum- 
stances must depend very much 
on your bodily comfort, and if, 
you are sick, or sorry, or damp, or 
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ehilled, your aim invariably must 
be proportionately affected. When 
1 begin by missing, you are most 
ikely to go on missing; and when 
you have been having stray shots 
at wide intervals, you are apt to 
break down on unexpected oppor- 
tunities. Insensibly you become 
distracted and indifferent in spite 
of yourself, and you have to think 
about pulling yourself together at 
the moment when you should be 
“all there.” Now the wild-fowler, 
above all men, must be devoted in 
his pursuit to the entire oblivion 
of adventitious circumstances. It 
needs no ordinary concentration of 
energy to watch and wait, with each 
faculty on the stretch, when your 
extremities are immersed in an icy 
puddle; when the frost is knitting 
your moustache to your beard, and 
congealing the tear-drops that gath- 
er beneath yoyr eyelashes ; or when 
the wind is whistling through that 
duffel shooting-coat of yours, and 
chilling the very marrow in your 
aching bones. When the chance 
comes to ordinary men under such 
highly trying conditions, it is leng 
odds that they fail to make the best 
of it. And we know few things 
more trying in this world of disap- 
pointment than missing the pur- 
pose of your privations and your 
atience, when Providence has 
rought it for a second or so 
within your grasp. 

As Mr. Colquhoun is at some 
pains to explain, there is more 
science in stalking ducks than deer. 
From the nature of the broken 
ground in a forest, you have a fair 
ehance of making your approach un- 
der cover; but the ducks are almost 
sure to have settled ina sheet of water 
in the flat. You may walk up almost 
within arm’s-length of outlying 
birds in the hags of a peat-moss: 
but when the ducks are gathered 
into flocks, no creatures are more 
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suspicious or more watchful. They 
have an extraordinarily keen sense 
of sight, and they never cease to be 
on the alert. They are a much 
less conspicuous object to the 
sportsman than the sportsman is to 
them, as they are floating on the 
rippling water which they so close- 
ly resemble in colour. Their hear- 
ing, too, is at least as sharp as 
their sight—a reason for not wear- 
ing ponderous fishing-boots.. Mr. 
Colquhoun’s directions for stalking 
them are invaluable; but then it takes 
an.expert to carry the instructions 
into practice, and an expert with the 
original instincts of an Indian. 
You have no friendly keeper at 
your elbow, asin the doch fornet, to 
guide you passively in your sinuous 
approaches, and whisper his orders 
when your intelligence is at fault. 
To begin with, you must take the 
bearings of the birds by conspicuous 
landmarks upon the shore, with 
others more to the inland, and 
then, having suppressed yourself as 
promptly as possible, you wind 
round upon the latter by a cautious 
detour, 


“ He must now walk as if treading 
upon glass ; the least rustie of a bough, 
or crack of a piece of rotten wood un- 
der his feet, may spoil all, especially 
if the weather be calm. Having got 
to about one hundred yards from 
where he supposes the birds to be, he 
will tell his retriever to lie down: the 
dog, if well trained, will at once do so, 
and never move. His master will 
then crawl forward, until he gets the 
advantage of a bush or tuft of reeds, 
and then raise his head by inches to 
look through it for his other marks. 
Having seen them, he has got an idea 
where the birds are, and will, with the 
utmost caution, endeavour to catch 
sight of them. I will suppose him for- 
tunate enough to do so, and that they 
are perfectly unconscious of his near 
approach. He must lower his head in 
the same cautions manner, and look 
for some refuge at a fair distance from 
the birds, through which he may fire 
the deadly sitting shot. ' After creep- 
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ing serpent-like to this, he will again 
raise his head by hair-breadths, and, 
peeping through the bush or tuft, 
select the greatest number of birds in 
line ; then drawing back a little, in 
order that his may be just clear 
of the bush for the Second barrel, after 
having fired the first through it, will 
take sure aim at his intended victims. 
Should :he unfortunately not find an 
opening to fire through, the only other 
alternative is by almost imperceptible 
degrees to raise his gun to the right 
of the bush, and close to it; but in 
doing this, the birds are much more 
likely to see him, and to take wing. 
Never fire over the bush, as you are 
almost certain to be perceived when- 
ever you raise your head: more 
shots are lost to experienced hands 
by a rapid jerk, not keeping a suffi- 
cient watch for stragglers, and over- 
anxiety to fire, than in any other 
way.” 


By way of illustrating the ducks’ 
acuteness of hearing, he tells how, 
on one occasion, he had wormed 
himself within sixty yards of three 
birds, apparently sound asleep on 
the shore. He rustled a twig in the 
hedge he was crouching behind, and 
up went the three heads simultane- 
ously. He tried again after due 
delay; there was the same accident, 
with a similar result. On the third 
attempt the birds “rose like rock- 
ets:” and the whole point of his 
instructions, as marking the differ- 
ence between the unsuccessful gen- 
tleman and the more successful rus- 
tic, who is far worse equipped, is, 
that you must lay yourself out with 
patience for the sitting shot. Now 
we subscribe cordially to the maxim 
that de gustibus non est disputan- 
dum; yet it seems to us, with all 
deference, that the necessity of 
waiting for the sitting shot is fatal 
to the claims of wild-fowl shooting 
to rank in the highest order of sports. 
Admitting to the full the delicacy 
of the strategy and the value of the 
discipline involved in the long pre- 
liminary operations, we must insist 


that what is a “pot shot” after all, 
is but a tame conclusion to such 
thrilling excitement. 

Akin to. wild-fowling is _seal- 
shooting—the deer-stalking of the 
sea; and while one meets with 
many men who will tell you they 
have killed seals,.there are com- 
paratively few who can take oath 
to having bagged them. For, ac- 
cording to popular notions, the seal 
is a miracle of toughness, and has 
a convenient habit of sinking to 
the bottom with his death-wound, 
and entangling his corpse beyond 
redemption in the sea-weed. Mr. 
Colquhoun’s experience inclines him 
to explode that theory. 

“‘For my own part,” he says, “I 
have little faith in the death of seals 
thus suddenly submerged. When hit 
on land, if the shot is not a header, 
they are very apt to flounder into the 
sea and sink in deep water before 
you can possibly get hod of or trace 
them. But all swimming seals, if hit 
at all, are shot through the head, 
and immediately spread out on the 
surface, giving ample time to row up 
and seize a flipper.” 

Unlike the wild-fowl, which have 
often to be pursued at most unholy 
hours, and in the most unpropitious 
weather, seal-shooting may be en- 
joyed in calm and sunshine, And 
nothing can be much more enjoy- 
able than a_ leisurely boat-stalk 
among the islands and the reefs of 
some land-locked estuary. But_un- 
less you have trusted yourself to 
practised hands, or are skilled your- 
self in the amphibious chase, what 
is apparently the most promising 
day may prove a blank; so far as 
bloodshed or even powder-burning 
is concerned. For 


‘‘even a quick eye requires practice 
ere it becomes expert at distinguishing 
seals basking on the rocks. They are 
so like tufts of sea-ware or detached 
stones, both in shape and colour, that 
the uninitiated may haye a dozen 
ranged at no great distance, yet never 
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perceive one. The smallest suspicious 
object, however, at once arrests the at- 
tention of an experienced seal-shooter, 
and he instantly fixes the glass to 
watch fora curve of the tail or a bend 
of the head.” 


Mr. Colquhoun reminds us of 
the old Highland apothegm, “No 
man has any right to the hunt- 
er’s badge who has not killed a 
red-deer, an eagle, a salmon, and 
a seal.” And undoubtably deer- 
stalking deserves the place he has 
assigned it in his opening chap- 
ter, asthe first and noblest of Brit- 
ish sports; although, at the same 
time, he has consolation to offer to 
those who have never had the op- 
portunity of enjoying it. Should 
you have the offer of a day’s stalk- 
Ing once in a way, you must be 
content to resign your individuality, 
if you hope to come home with a 
head, You must place yourself 
unreservedly in the hands of the 
suadecsional stalker, whose keen 
eyes have been exercised on the 
hills from his boyhood; who knows 
the lie of the hidden corries, and 
has an instinct for the mysterious 
eurrents of the wind. But even in 
these somewhat humiliating circum- 
tances, the excitement is so in- 
tense, that you are unconscious of 
fatigue and indifferent to danger. 
What can be: more romantically 
exhilarating than the novel sense 
of adventure, when you are plung- 
ing into a wilderness of mountain 
and valley untrodden for the time 
being by any feet but your own? 
There is a glimpse of the savage life, 
brought in contact with advanced 
civilisation ; for happily you have 
slept in luxurious quarters, and look 
forward to returning to them to re- 
eruit from your fatigues. Except 
perhaps the hooking and playing 
of your first salmon, while you re- 
member the slightness of the line by 
which you were holding the sixteen- 
pounder, there is nothing to equal 
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the excitement of your first vision 
of the red-deer in his wilds, with 
the théught that it may be given 
you to make him your own, What 
matters what you may go through in 
the meantime? You are not shiv- 
ering off a bleak sterm-beaten coast 
in a biting snow-drift. The sea- 
son is summer, the weather is glo- 
rious, and prolonged immersion in 
the mountain stream comes refresh- 
ingly, rather than otherwise, to 
your fevered pulses. Far from you 
be the apprehension of aches and 
rheumatism ; for once you will have 
lived, even if you are doomed to be 
crippled. Should the climbing be 
stiff, you find yourself following 
your leader by the shortest cut, up 
the rugged steps of some rocky 
staircase that would set your head 
swimming in your more sober 
moments, when the croak of the 
raven that you have startled would 
sound ominous. And then in the 
final crawl on the rock or the bank of 
heather that should be screening the 
antlers from your straining eyes, how 
marvellously lithe and supple you 
make yourself, as you wriggle your- 
self through the heather in the con- 
volutions of the serpent—while all 
the time your pulse seems to be 
beating six to the second, and your 
being is throbbing with suppressed 
thrills! for you have a sense that 
nature is conspiring against you. 
The crow of the solitary cock, the 
mere twitter of some alarmed moor- 
bird, a sudden twist in the breeze, the 
flight of a hawk or a raven—may be 
so many significant signs that will 
convey warning of your proximity to 
the quarry; and the consciousness 
of that long and anxious stalk—of 
the concatenation of outward con- 
tingencies that you are in course of 
surmounting successfully—all con- 
spire to raise your excitement beyend 
control when your hopes are at last 
on the verge of fruition. We en- 
vy and yet we compassionate, the 
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novice, who lies ensconced at last 
within easy range, longing to still 
the fierce beating of his heart, and 
to clear away the gathering film 
from his eyes. His mentor knows 
too well to flurry him, and yet the 
worthy Gael is naturally impatient. 
Is the grand stalk to go for nothing, 
as seems only too possible? As yet 
the deer are feeding in tranquillity, 
all unconscious of their peril; but it 
is tempting Providence to hang back 
too long; and it is a marvel that 
that lean-looking hind is not scent- 
ing the air suspiciously. But the 
nerves are steadied in a measure by 
an almost superhuman strain; the 
aim is taken, and the shot is fired. 
We would rather drop a curtain 
over the scene should the hart go off 
unharmed, or have his gallop mere- 
ly hastened by a flesh-wound. But 
should he drop ‘in his tracks, or 
clash down to the brook in the 
corrie, there to turn savagely to 
bay, while he is dyeing the rippling 
water with his life-blood—what a 
crowning moment of triumph is 
that! Mr. Colquhoun, no doubt, 
may be right in saying that there 
are no such heads in the forests as 
there used to be; but when we re- 
member the wealth and prosperity 
of England, and picture the member 
of Parliament, jaded by divisions or 
debates, or the banker newly come 
down from his back parlour in Lom- 
bard Street, standing over the pros- 
trate monarch of the wilds, we can 
understand the fancy rents of the 
forests, and congratulate the High- 
land landowners on their prospects. 

In one way the strict preserva- 
tion of the hills which have been 
swept clear of sheep and cattle and 
collie-dogs makes the stalking tamer 
work than it used to be. But, on 
the other hand, the overstocking 
increases your difficulties. 


“Some forests are so crowded with 


hinds and calves that stalking between: 


deer is often unavoidable ; this is the 
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most difficult of all stalks. You have 
to keep a look-out upon the deer on 
each side, as well as those in the 
middle, which you are advancing on. 
Should those on either side catch sight 
of the sportsman, or get his wind, he 
may still have his shot, if there is any 
cover in. front, by running forward 
under shelter of it. Sometimes when 
the deer on both sides have taken the 
alarm, even should the ground be bare, 
those in the middle will stand staring, 
trying to discover what had frightened 
the others. Under these circumstances, 
whenever the sportsman sees the deer 
on eithereside begin to move, his only 
chance of a shot is to run on, and per- 
haps the attention of the centre ones 
may be so fixed on their companions, 
as to allow him to get within range.” 


Of course Mr. Colquhoun is careful 
in calling attention to the elemen- 
tary rules of the science, such as 
choosing suitable weather if pos- 
sible; seeing to the state of the 
wind; coming upon the deer from 
above, &c. But it is in such hints 
as he gives in the passage we have 
quoted, that his long experience js 
most valuable; ard as when he tells 
you, by the by, in his chapter on 
wild-fowling in the Firth of Firth, 
that when shooting oceanic ducks at 
sea, you must remember that they 
cannot rise except against the wind, 
and that you ought always to work 
your craft to windward of them. 
These are facts that seem obvious 
enough when once your attention 
has been directed to them, but 
which a man may fail to find out 
for himself, although he has been 
handling the gun and the rifle 
through a lifetime. 

For those who shoot for the sport 
and not for the fashion or the 
larder, we agree with Mr. Col- 
quhoun that the chase of the wild 
goat might be an excellent substi- 
tute for that of the red -deer. 
The one animal is at least as 
wary as the other, and frequents 
by choice more break-neck country. 
Goat-shooting would be within the 
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reach of men of very moderate means, 
who might cheaply rent the run of 
a grazing where it is difficult to get 
up a head of grouse. And there is 
this advantage besides, that, like 
the Cockney’s famous jack-snipe, a 
single cautious old billy-goat might 
amuse his proprietor through many 
seasons, and carry his silvery beard 
in peace to the grave after all. We 
can speak from experience. Year 
after year it was our privilege to 


wer over a most savage range of, 


shootings in Ross-shire, which we 
shall advert to again in speaking of 
the ptarmigan, In that rocky wil- 
derness were a pair of secular goats, 
which were said to have haunted the 
heights from time immemorial. No 
man, at least, pretended a claim to 
them ; nor could anything be learned 
of their origin or antecedents. Fre- 
quently of a fine summer morning, 
lounging on the gravel before the 
shooting -lodge, we contemplated 
them through a. telescope on the 
opposite slopes. Often of an even- 
ing we made long practice at them, 
with rifles sighted to fabulous ele- 
vations; and they cast dust upon 
our beards by mocking at our mis- 
spent bullets. More than once, 
when the grouse were shy, we 
broke away in impromptu stalks, 
invariably having our trouble for our 
pains. They never had young, for 
the best of reasons. The female 
must have been some score of years 
past bearing; and although our ac- 
quaintance with them ended a 
dozen of seasons ago, we can easily 
imagine that they may be still “to 
the fore.” But more youthful ani- 
mals might make more hopefal 
practice than those diabolically 
wily ancients; although we are 
sure, from what we have seen of 
the race, that they would be hard 
enough of approach in any case. 
Mr. Colquhoun’s chapter on the 
goats of Crap-na-Gower is one of 
the most exciting in the book, 
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although all our sympathies are 
with his victims. It is a proof the 
more of the frankness with which 
he writes, that he records a deed 
he regretted even in the perpetra- 
tion, and which ranks disagreeably 
in his recollections with his boyish 
onslaught on the ospreys. But a 
tout péché misericorde, and he makes 
his confession so feelingly that. we 
could ill have spared it. Crap-na- 
Gower is one of the islands on Loch 
Lomond. The flock of goats that 
tenanted it had been doing damage 
to the young plantations, and his 
brother had written to intimate 
that they were doomed to extirpa- 
tion, adding that “he had reserved 
the two old billies for my rifle.” 
Hence the expedition, et ille lacri- 
me, There is a delightfully vivid 
little picture of the island :— 


“ Crap-na-Gower, the stronghold of 
the goats, is perhaps the most fasci- 
nating spot of the far-famed Loch 
Lomond. It is placed midway be- 
tween the lovely islands at the foot, 
and the rugged and romantic grandeur 
at the head of the Loch, and quite 
commands the best views of both. It 
rises perpendicularly out of the Loch 
by an almost inaccessible succession 
of rocks and shaggy heather, full of 
deep holes and caverns. Seen at a 
distance from a boat, with its wild 
goats browsing among the grey rocks 
and scaurs, shaded Aare and there 
by a clump of reverend yews, a finer 
study for the artist’s pencil could not 
be found. It was to this lone spot, 
where the poor goats had braved the 
winter’s frost and summer’s sunof many 
a long year, that I now bent my steps, 
the messenger of their destruction.” 


He had beaters with him to set 
the game in motion; and his obd- 
ject was to throw himself into one 
of the ae by which they would 
make their way across the island 
when disturbed. 


“Having gained the knoll, on the 
other side of which we hoped to find 
our victims, we held a consultation as 
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to the point of attack. This arranged, 
we slunk very warily round the angle 
of the knoll, in case the goats had 
moved. It was well we were so cau- 
tious; for scarcely had we turned the 
peak, when the head and long horns 
of one of the Airet rose into view, not 
more than fifty yards off. He was 
rearing himself upon his hind-legs to 
reach the branch of a yew-tree, which 
made the apparition of his head so 
sudden. I at once dropped into the 
long heather, and beckoned to the 
keeper for my rifle. WhenI crawled 
forward upon hands and knees, it 
was quite evident the poor creature 
had no idea of an enemy. He con- 
tinued his yew-cropping, occasionally 
scratching his shoulder with his long- 
pointed horn, which seemed admira- 
bly adapted for the purpose.’ Some- 
times he would rear himself upon his 
hind-legs to seize a twig just out of 
his reach when on all-fours. . 4 
Raising my rifle by inches, I fired, 
The ball struck him true in the centre 
of the shoulder; but from his being 
above me, it took a slanting direction 
(as we afterwards found), and he did 
not drop. Up I started, and at the 
same instant the old goat bounded from 
the opposite side of the tree, and took 
the lead of his wounded companion. 
t was now apparent I had struck the 

nior. A severe race the keeper and 
I had to keep sight of him; but in 
vain. The last we saw of him was lag- 
ging far behind the other, his snow- 
white shoulder bedabbled with blood. 
He soon after disappeared among the 
rugged ground, and was seen no more 
that day. The old chief, however, 
kept on at a swing gallop by himself. 
Knowing that our sentries would soon 
turn him, and that his object would 
then be the rocks of Crap-na-Gower, 
we kept watching for the signal which 
was to make us aware of his course. 
It sounded, and I was again at my 
post for a shot.” 


Mr. Colquhoun raced the retreat- 
ing victim to the point where their 
lines intersected ; reached it panting 
and pretty nearly blown; did his 
best to steady himself, and fired. 


“Crack! The poor animal gave a 
ery, something between a bleat and 
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a howl (it was far too human to be 
agreeable), walked on’a hundred yards 
and then stopped. It was plain his 
race was run. I loaded as quickly 
as I could, to put him out of his 
misery; but whenever I attempted to 
move, he braced himself up for a last 
struggle. With one desponding look 
at his own Crap-na-Gower, which he 
now despaired of reaching and was 
never to see again, he turned his back 
upon it and hobbled slowly to the 
shore. I did not press him. Poor 
fellow! I felt too much for him for 
that. Notwithstanding my‘ successful 
skill,’ I was far enough from regarding 
him with apathy. My great anxiety 
was to end his woes. I watched him to 
the shore, and then saw him wade out 
upon a rock surrounded by water. 
Keeping out of his sight, I stalked 
him from behind a heathery bank 
which ran parallel to the shore, till 
I got within thirty yards, When I 
peeped cautiously through the heather, 
1e was standing with his side to me, 
and his head sunk down nearly to the 
rock, the very picture of meek despair. 
Resting my elbow upon the heather 
to make sure, I aimed at his’ heart. 
He gave one brave bound from the 
rock to the shore, staggered, and fell 
dead upon the beach.” 


Next day he was rowed back to 
the island very much contre cour, 
though this time he was bound on 
an errand of mercy; and he suc- 
ceeded in finding and disposing of 
the crippled sufferer whose sorrows 
had touched bim with remorseful 
compassion. 

Very few people have enjoyed 
such opportunities of driving covers 
for red-deer as Mr, Colquhoun dilates 
on enthusiastically in the chapter 
on his Mull shootings. But even 
the bare chance of coming across 
the outlying wanderers from some 
neighbouring forest greatly enhances 
the excitement of one of those roe- 
battues which Mr. Colquhoun de- 
nounces as blundering and unsports- 
manlike. And_ although, chiefly 
from pleasant associations, we cou- 
fess to a sneaking fondness for 
them, we cannot withhold our 
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assent to his views. But we re- 
member the jovial bachelor-party 
that used to assemble for the regu- 
lar week in October, in the grey 
old mansion among its wide-stretch- 
ing woods—woods which might be 
driven through five hard working- 
days without ever coming to the 
end of them. We recall those 
larches and silver firs of portentous 
girth that reared their clear stems 
towards the skies in long-drawn 
lines of russet-colored columns, as 
they flung the broad.shadows of 
their graceful boughs over the vel- 
vety turf by the clear-flowing river. 
These were the good old days be- 
fore Radical tenants had leisure to 
trouble themselves about the game- 
laws; when they took their farms 
at the reasonable rents which made 
ample allowance for inevitable dam- 
ages; when the surplus game, in- 
stead of going to the London mar- 
kets, was sent round to the home- 
steads among the fields where it had 
fed; and when one or two of the 
laird’s old friends among the farm- 
ers came to make up the long line 
of guns that drew themselves out 
across the breadth of the cover. 
The woods were alive with roe and 
hares, as his foresters had reason to 
know when the snow had drifted in 
December; and no doubt Mr. Col- 
quhoun is right in asserting that 
far more heads of the former might 
have been counted at sundown had 
things been managed more dis- 
creetly. But it was a very merry 
gathering all the same, as might be 
seen and heard at the meeting for 
the al fresco lunch, when tongues 
relieved from restraint were recom- 
pensing themselves for their pre- 
vious silence, And then the com- 
paring notes over the events of the 
day, when, after punishing the host’s 
admirable claret, his guests had ad- 
journed to the vaulted smoking- 
room. For there is one undeniable 
advantage in a roe-hunt,—as every 
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man has. his solitary station, re- 
moved from the jealous eyes of his 
neighbour, the narration of his per- 
sonal exploits is an affair between 
himself and his conscience. He 
may drop a judicious veil over 
misses and mishaps, and give the 
most generous scope to the frolics 
of his fancy. 

At the same time, for a quieter 
kind of pleasure, to say nothing 
of making surer and more deadly 
work, there is nothing like shooting 
roe alone or with a single safe com- 
panion, You slip silently and 
stealthily to your places, sending 
into the cover one stanch old bound, 
who is all the better for your purpose 
if he be stiff in the joints, The first 
faint hesitating whimper grows into 
a deep-mouthed bay as the dog 
gets fairly on the foot of the roe, 
who are bounding through the bushes 
ahead of him. You make a rush 
for the direction in which they are 
coming round, for the roe has a 
suicidal habit of running in circles, 
And then from the crest of so 
commanding knoll, where oa 
shooting-dress blends with the leaves 
and the branches, you stand motion- 
less, with pricked ears and half-pre- 
sented piece, watching the openings 
within easy gunshot. Mr. Colqu- 
houn remarks on the extraordinary 
stealthiness with which the roe 
will thread its way through the 
thickest and most tangled cover. 
You hear the dog crashing along 
through the undergrowth, and yet 
not a sound may have reached you 
from anywhere nearer; when of a 
sudden a phantom form flits over 
a low-hanging branch, and lights 
softly as a snowflake in the open, 
looking back and listening intently 
with flashes of startled curiosity in 
its gentle hazeleye. Nothing in the 
animal world is more graceful ; and 
we suspect that the most prosaic of 
sportsmen must have a qualm when 
he sees the embodied poetry of the 
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pose collapse under the murderous 
charge of buck-shot. The snap 
taken at the flying form that merely 
shoots into sight to vanish again 
instantaneously, is of course a differ- 
ent thing altogether. Then you 
think of nothing but the miss or 
the kill, as you rush forward to 
search the cover, and are too pleased 
with your quickness to feel a touch 
of remorse when you come upon the 
corpse of the slaughtered beauty. 
Shooting over a little pack of lively 
beagles too, is more exciting, if less 
destructive, [than turning out with 
a single experienced hound. And we 
have had better sport than on many 
a more solemn occasion, when we 
have merely taken the roe as they 
came in the course of a mixed day; 
for they will lie like rabbits till 
you almost set your foot upon them, 
under the branches of the scattered 
trees, on the banks of those beau- 
tiful West Highland lakes that Mr. 
Colquhoun loves so well. The 
mischief is, that when your main 
object is woodeock, and one barrel 
is charged with small shot, while in 
the other there isa cartridge loaded 
with B.B., you are apt to make a 
mistake in the hurry of the moment, 
if you spring a deer where you were 
looking for a bird. And the roe is 
almost as clever as the woodcock 
in interposing shot-proof screens be- 
tween itself and the breech-loader. 
The grouse is, par excellence, the 
game-bird of Scotland; but nothing 
in the last sixty years has changed 
in character so entirely as grouse- 
shooting. When Mr. Colquhoun 
had his first shootivg-licence in 
1822, there was no possibility of 
renting a moor. Until then, and 
for half a generation afterwards, the 
grouse had to take its chance among 
the fere nature who preyed upon 
it. The Western Highlands never 
show such a profusion of game as 
the moors of Perth, Aberdeen, and 
Angus, Yet it sounds strange 
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nowadays to hear of ten or twelve 
brace being considered a fair day’s 
sport for three good guns on the 
hills of Luss, Arrochar, and Glen- 
falloch. But since the tracts of bar- 
ren waste became marketable, the 
grouse has been artificially fostered. 
The eagles, in many districts, have 
disappeared from their favourite 
hunting - grounds; hawks of all 
sorts have been trapped and killed 
down; ravens and hooded crows 
have been made practically ac- 
quainted with the virtues of strych- 
nine,—a circumstance which few 
people will be disposed to regret; 
while ground-vermin of all kinds 
have been collected for the keeper’s 
museum displayed on the gable- 
end of the mountain kennel. In 
short, the balance of Nature has not 
owly been disturbed but upset; and 
Mr. Colquhoun believes that Nature 
revenges herself. He declines to 
hazard an opinion as to the techni- 
cal character of the grouse disease, 
closely as he has studied the sub- 
ject. But he is convinced that it 
comes of overcrowding ; and he lays 
it down as an axiom that on no 
moors in Scotland can the grouse 
be increased with impunity beyond 
acertain point. Making no pretence 
to speak dogmatically from personal 
knowledge, but going by the expe- 
rience of older sportsmen who are 
almost the contemporaries of Mr, 
Colquhoun, we cannot doubt that 
he is right. Over-stocking tends 
to generate disease ; and contagious 
maladies are not stamped out as 
they used to be, when any sickly 
member of a pack was sure to be 
struck down by some hawk on the 
hover, or picked up by some fox or 
foumart on the prowl. Nor does 
the thorough sportsman of the olden 
time care greatly for what is called 
a “first-class” moor. He likes to 
bring skill and science into play, 
and to see the dogs he has bred 
and broken, do their duty. But 
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while the coveys are lying thick in 
the summer sunshine, any novice 
who can hold tolerably straight, 
may come home almost as heavily 
laden as his seniors and betters,— 
anil that, it must be confessed, is 
excessively aggravating. Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s practical directions’ as to 
how to make the most of your 
day deserve very careful attention ; 
and his hints on the habits of the 
grouse are invaluable. 


“The experienced grouse - shooter 
well knows how little it will avail him 
to attempt to find out the best part of 
a moor with which’he is unacquainted, 
by a distant coup-d’ail, or by theory 
however plausible. On the same 
range the packs will be strongest and 
most numerous one year on the top of 
the hill, another on the brow, and a 
third on the flat at the foot, and this 
often without any assignable reason. 
A man who chooses his range by rule 
will be as Bholy to fix on the worst as 
the best. he only plan, supposi 
he has neglected to Bx. himself ‘ond 
quainted with the ground before the 
12th of August, is to find out from the 
shepherds where the packs are most 

lentiful and concert measures accord- 
ngly. It often happens that, if the 
hatching-time is very rainy, the best 
oo may be found on the brow of a 
ill, from being less exposed to the 
wet; and in a dry, sultry season the 
best places to range are the flats be- 
tween the hills, or even the tops, if 
dotted with peat-hags. The very re- 
verse, however, may be the case if 
there are few mossy springs or peat- 
hags on the flat or top, and if the hill- 
side is eaprtiee with water for the 
young packs by a constant succession 
of little brooks.” 


And that leads us on to the subject 
of the sheeyf farmers and their shep- 
herds, an all-important one for the 
tenants of shootings. Of course, if 
you can afford it, the thoroughly 
satisfactory plan is the one Mr. Coi- 
quhoun seems once to have adopted, 
when he took the sheep-walks on 
his grouse-range into his own hands. 
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Failing that, your Jwisdom will be 
to make a point of keeping on terms 
with the shepherds. The more zeal- 
ous your keepers are, the more likely 
are they and the shepherds to quar- 
rel; but after all, it is the shepherds 
who are masters of the situation, 
They are out early and late; they 
stumble on the nests of the sitting 
birds, and mark the basking-places 
of the newly-hatched coveys to a 
nicety. They are followed by lean, 
frolicsome collies, always eager for 
a range and a worry. They may 
repay a long-standing grudge witha 
wave of the hand, that will seal the 
fate of a pocketful of “ cheepers.” 
So that it is absolntely indispensable 
to conciliate them ; nor is it very dif- 
ficult to do so, For although they 
may be “dour” and bristly when 
you ruffle them the wrong way, for 
the most part they are frank, manly 
fellows, with no sort of objection to 
sport, and always open to a “ crack” 
and a pouchful of tobacco. And if 
you once make them your friends, 
they will be ready enough to make 
amicable arrangements as to gather- 
ing their flocks, burning the heath- 
er, &c., which are privileges they 
are pretty free to exercise at their 
discretion, whatever may be the 
restrictions in the leases, 

Mr. Colquhoun speaks strongly, 
with good reason, as to the short- 
sighted folly of early starts, You 
waste the strength you would do 
well to husband, in disturbing 
ground that had better be left quiet. 
We remember how, in the days of 
our youth, we were stirring long 
before the glimmerings of daybreak, 
having for once in the year scarcely 
slept at all. We remember, too, 
the delicious freshness of the morn- 
ing air, before the slanting sun- 
beams had taken the chill off it. 
We remember the exhilaration of 
the mountain breeze that was pretty 
sure to fall long before mid-day ; the 
dewdrops glittering on the trembling 
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heather sprays; the shrill crow of 
the grouse, the twitter of the tiny 
moor-birds. Never was life more 
pleasurable than in these moments, 
which were only too fleeting, when 
thefpromise of the Twelfth was in 
your grasp, with all the delights of 
the shooting season to follow. But 
we are persuaded that, from the 
scientific point of view, we were 
wrong ; and besides, we have strong- 
er objections to early rising than for- 
merly. Now we can sleep comfort- 
ably even on the night of the 11th, 
and rise calmly next morning to a 
satisfactory meal, “The young 
grouse-shcoter” must do as he 
pleases; but if he is shooting, say 
for a sweep, or for honour and glory, 
we can conscientiously endorse Mr. 
Colquhoun’s advice to him, which 
is, “ Always to wait till the dew is 
dry on the heather. If he starts at 
eight o’clock, and travels the moors 
as he ought, there is time enough 
before dark to put his powers to 
the proof, however he may pique 
hiunself upon them, I do not mean 
to say he must run over.the ground, 
but keep up a steady, determined 
walk up hill and down hill, without 
flagging for an instant, unless the 
dogs come upon the scent of game. 
Of all sports, grouse-shooting is the 
most laborious.” So it is, perhaps; 
yet, with due deference, we should 
recommend that Mr. Colquhoun’s 
excellent counsels be taken cum 
grano. Every man must know 
his own powers best, and ought to 
remember that even from eight to 
eight there are twelve hours in 
the day. Most men who have 
hurried north from the flags in Pall 
Mall, jaded after a course of late 
hours and heavy dinners, would 
find their breath come short and 
their strength flagging, towards sun- 
down, had they been labouring 
indefatigably, in a breezeless day, 
up hill and down dale in the deep 
heather and over the slippery 
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heather-roots. You sbould leave a 
turn of speed in you, to answer to 
the stimulating excitement of the 
evening hours when the shots come 
quick and the shooting is easy. 
For nothing can be more useful 
than the author’s advice as to con- 
certing your plans so as to break 
the packs in the morning, and head 
them homewards towards the cover 
of the hillocks, where you may find 
them lying like stones towards the 
dusk. Many times we might have 
made a heavy bag of a light one, 
had we not been thoroughly knocked 
up before we found ourselves on 
the best of our range. And as 
to the safest rules for refreshment, 
we are also inclined to take issue 
with Mr, Colquhoun. Setting your 
shooting aside altogether, after a 
shert and simple lunch, you will 
do all the more justice to a well- 
earned dinner. But a man who is 
somewhat out of condition must 
somehow moisten his clay. Cold 
tea is “ill to tak’,” and only suits 
peculiar constitutions; while we 
consider table-beer an abomination, 
unless you intend to blow your- 
self up like a balloon. We should 
say that sound claret in moderation 
is the safest tipple you can possi- 
bly indulge in at lunch; while for 
ourselves we should be exceeding- 
ly sorry to leave the spirit-flask at 
home. Let it be as small as you 
please, if you cannot trust yourself ; 
but the hill-water is generally to 
be suspected; and when you wish 
to wash out your feverish mouth, 
a lacing is to be recommended by 
way of corrective. 

e solitary chapter in the book 
in which Mr. uhoun has to own 
to limited knowledge, is that on 

tarmigan-shooting. Naturally he 
bas bagged ptarmigan repeatedly, but 
he tells us that he has always had 
to work hard for stray specimens. 
He says he has never shot on the 
mountains of Ross and Inverness, 
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which are relatively accessible, and 
where the birds are far more numer- 
ous than elsewhere. ‘We have been 
more fortunate, and can confirm 
what he says as to the plenty of the 
birds and the comparative ease of 
procuring them. In those Ross-shire 
shootings to which we alluded 
apropos-to the wild goats, the lodge 
stood high upon the stormy water- 
shed between the dips to the North 
Sea and to the Atlantic. It was not 
much of a climb from the loftier of 
the grouse-grounds, across the stony 
zone of the alpine hares, to the 
lichen-stained rocks frequented by 
the ptarmigan; and though the 
walking was wild enough round slip- 
pery and dizzy heights, on a clear 
and calm day the sport was almost 
tame. At the outset there was no 
great difficulty in finding the birds, 
for they would rise wild. Circling 
and soaring like carrier-pigeons, they 
would go sweeping round the jagged 
angles of the cliffs, or dipping down- 
wards tothe heather flats below. But 
they always come back towards the 
point from which they started, or 
at least to the same level, and most 
commonly to the same mountain. 
When you kept following them up, 
they seemed to grow sullen. The 
second or the third time, they would 
let you approach to within a half or 
a quarter gunshot. _ Walking cau- 
tiously, and looking closely, the 
graceful bend of the head and neck 
would disengage itself from the 
tints of the cliff with which it har- 
monised so closely+in colour. Then 
you might take a sitting shot if you 
chose, or give them law with a fair 
probability of missing them ; for,once 
scared from their perch, they had a 
knack of disappearing behind it. In 
these haunts of the ptarmigan, by the 
way, more than one pair of golden 
eagles had their eyries; and when 
caught in the clinging folds of a 
fog, we have felt the sough of the 
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ec on our cheek as the mighty 
ird swept over our shoulder, more 
startled and surprised than the in- 
truder on his solitude. But we can 
hardly give a better idea of the 
habits of the ptarmigan, and the 
scenery where you seek them, than 
by extracting Mr. Colquhoun’s story 
of ‘a miss, when, as a boy just 
emancipated from school, he had 
climbed with the keeper to the fast- 
nesses of Ben Voirla :— 


“My utmost hope was now to make 
out the brace, but we toiled to the top 
of the mountain without seeing another 
bird. I had sufficient opportunity to 
admire the care and skill with which 
my guide scrutinised every likely spot : 
passing over the hanging cliffs with 
which we were surrounded, he directed 
his chief attention to the cairns, or heaps 
of rock and stone scattered jaggedly 
about, All at once I felt his vice-like 
grasp upon my shoulder, the other 
hand pointing to one of these cairns 
not twenty yards off. I strained my 
eyes to the utmost, but could see noth- 
ing save the dull grey rock. His im- 

tience grew extreme, and vented 
itself in loud whispers, ‘Shoot him 
sitting!’ Atlast I caught sight of the 
bird, its head and tail carried low, and 
colour so like the jutting rock that it 
might well have been taken for one of 
the points—none but a practised eye 
could possibly have discovered it. With 
eagerness and trepidation my gun was’ 
raised—off went the shot—up. went 
the ptarmigan with a hoarse croak 
—a fine cock! My second barrel fol- 
lowed the example of the first. The 
bird flew rapidly round the precipice, 
and with it my last lingering hope!” 


Heaven forbid that we should 
undervalue the gentle craft!—a 
hrase that must have been in- 
vented, by the way, by contempla- 
tive though skilful Cockheys like 
Walton and Cotton, cradled by such 
sluggish streams as trickled down 
from the heights of Hoddesdon; 
for it sounds strangely out of -keep- 
ing with Highland linns and single 
combats with the salmo-ferox on 
] 
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the lochs. We have said already 
that we know no such moment of 
excitement as when the salmon 
has swirled up to your fly, and 
is making his wild rush with your 
line towards the rapids. There are 
monsters among the trout in the 
depths of Loch Awe that would put 
the most seasoned of salmon-fishers 
on his mettle. Among the pleasant- 
est hours that dwell in our memory 
are those when we have been filling 
our basket with the yellow trout from 
the swift streams in the giens of the 
Border, that run winding under banks 
all abloom with gorse. Nay, though 
it savours somewhat of poaching, we 
love even to watch the “ otter” in the 
mountain tarn, when the tiny fish 
that swarm like animalcule are leap- 
ing to the line among the ripples 
in the shadows reflected from the 
clouds. And we need not say that 
the author of ‘The Moor and the 
Loch’ isa most accomplished deacon 
of the art. But somehow fishing, 
according to our ideas, although 
in the reality abounding in sensa- 
tions beyond all sports, is rather too 
apt to pall upon one in the narration ; 
and certainly it lends itself but in- 
differently to notices at second-hand. 
It is impossible to transfer to paper, 
without a misleading impressior 
of monotony, the swiftly - chang- 
ing alternations of your hopes 
and fears; and it is difficult to 
give distinctive individualities to 
episodes which must appear, to 
the uninitiated, to have a monot- 
onous resemblance. We should 
only do grave injustice to the sub- 
ject by cursorily glancing at the 
instructions and hints which Mr. 
Colquhoun has combined with his 
triumphs and failures, and we shall 
content ourselves with selecting one 
of the most spirited of the incidents 
which come in as a running com- 
mentary on the refinements of the 
capricious sport. The scene was the 
Stinchar, in Ayrshire—a river on 
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which we have had more than one 
memorable day: the time sunset. 


‘‘The water was growing very low 
and clear, when my eldest son threw 
his first cast with the small turkey- 
wing, the least glaring fly in our col- 
lection. At the same confined swirl 
of the current,.a dull wave under the 
hook gave token of the prize which 
lay below. A long rest followed ; then 
a cast, light as thistle-down, allured 
the wary insect-watcher to repeat his 
effort, with the evident resolve to dally 
no longer with his prey. Immediately, 
a vindictive plunge revealed both his 
power and will to use it, by breaking 
free from so fragile a chain. To my 
dismay, I row saw that my son had 
chosen, by. mistake, the lightest reel- 
line in my possession, only intended 
for sea-trout or. grilse, in the clearest 
water of July! Its length, however, 
was 100 yards; and having perfect 
confidence in the skill of the fisher- 
man, I resolved not to flurry him with 
a warning, but to wait in patience 
until the prize was eithtr lost or, won. 

“The fish neither dashed round the 
pool in terror, nor refused to move in 
sullen indifference, but with a degree 
of calm dignity steered along the op- 
posite bank, giving fitfully a revenge- 
ful toss which made my heart flutter. 
Higher, higher, he rowed himself, till 
he arrived within a few yards of the 
overhanging trees. If he resolved to 
pass this barrier, I knew well the al- 
ternative was a broken line for the 
angler, or a jump to the shoulders in 
the rapid current. At this crisis the 
fish was turned by wary coaxing, and 
brought cautiously down to the deep 
water where he had been hooked. A 
new danger was here threatened, for 
the eddy tree appeared provoking! 
near, and it was likely the huge fish 
might strike across the river, twisting 
the line around its branches. Again 
he was foiled by the coolness of his 
tormentor, and the up-stream march 
was resumed. 

“The shades of evehing now deep- 
ened, and my hopes of a daylight cap- 
ture were over. The sky was, how- 
ever, cloudless ; not a breath stirred the 
leaves, and, to our delight, the glorious 
red harvest moon rose ‘ broad’ over 
the brow of the Ayrshire hills. . . |, 

“Hour after hour passed away, bu 
*Macfarlane’s lamp’ was bright in the 
sky, shedding full light on the river 
for the working of the salmon. It was 
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nearly ten o’clock at night before the 
noble fellow be to show symptoms 
of yielding. ‘ Bring a lantern, Sandy, 
as he can never be gaffed by moon- 
light.’ Sandy was soon ready and 
eager with light and steel. The sal- 
mon, however, though nearly spent, 
refused to come within reach of his 
weapon, and kept lashing the water 
into foam on the opposite shore. 
Quick as thought, ndy dashed 
across the black stream and reached 
the fish before he sank. Then poising 
the lantern for a second, up to his 
waist in the water, he struck his victim 
with deadly determination: a pause 
ensued—the light hissed in the river, 
and was extinguished. Then followed 
a severe unseen struggle under the 
darkened bank, when Sandy, plucky 
fellow that he was, with a grip like a 
bull-dog, dripping from head to foot, 
crawled from the deep, shouting, ‘I 
ha’e him noo !’” 


Landing a .25-lb. fish with a 
light trout-line was worth a duck- 
ing or the spoiling of a dinner; and 
it would be difficult to give a more 
graphic description of the fluctuat- 
ing fortunes of such a fight. 

A man brought up in the country 
like Colquhoun, who had been en- 
tered to sport from his earliest boy- 
hood, could hardly fail to become a 
gpa naturalist. The bent must 

e irresistible in so remarkable a 
case as that of a working man like 
Edward, the Banffshire shoemaker. 
Edward had to burn the candle at 
both ends, and he shattered his con- 
stitution by lying out through the 
nights, after toiling for his wife and 
family through the day. But interest 
in all wild creatures must necessarily 
grow in a gentleman and sportsman 
with observation and intelligence. 
He stands watching at his station 
in the woods, before the beaters 
have begun to stir in the covers; 
he is ambushed for the strings of 
ducks winging their flight over his 
head from the feeding-grounds; he 
is working out in his boat over the 
bosom of the estuary, looking out 
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for everything in the air or on the 
water. He is only too glad to 
while away the time; and he has 
an eye for everything that is going 
on around him, whether it be the 
flutter of the golden-crested wren 
in the twigs, the byplay of wood- 
peckers or weasels, the hunting of 
the birds of the night who are inno- 
cently unconscious of your presence, 
the plunging of the clamorous gulls, 
or the gambolling of the porpoises 
among the rollers. 

After reading this edition of ‘The 
Moor and the Loch,’ we feel most 
grateful to the author for the plea- 
sure he has given us. But perhaps 
the predominating sentiment is a de- 
sire to make his acquaintance, and 
to be piloted by himself through the 
curiosities of his Museum. There 
may be more extensive collections; 
but, as he says himself with legiti- 
mate pride, there can be few of so 
much intrinsic interest. For he laid 
it down as a fundamental principle 
in starting, that it should contain 
nothing but what he had killed 
himself. Since then he has so far 
relaxed the rale—very much to the 
advantage of the Museum—that he 
has admitted his sons, who have 
taken after their father, to a part- 
nership in the family concern, 
There is not a specimen but has its 
story, more or less exciting and in- 
teresting. And we can imagine the 
pleasure of listening to each tale as 
it falls from the lips of the animated 
veteran. Failing that, we may end 
with a stray leaf or two, snatched 
almost at random from the natural- 
ist’s note-book. 

Take this as a charming vignette 
of a Highland landscape, when he 
was bound for the eyrie of a pair of 
golden eagles—bird-nesting extra- 
ordinary in the forest of the Black 
Mount :— 


“Day was just breaking when I 
crossed the river Tulla on my way to 
Peter Robertson’s cottage. . : . The 
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morning was all we could wish—calm, 

rey, and mild. As we passed the 

nks of the loch, roe-deer were 
quietly cropping the greensward, 
which sloped to the water’s edge; 
and now and then a fine buck would 
raise his head, and look listlessly over 
his shoulder, as if wondering what 
business we had to be so soon astir. 
The black-cock, surrounded by his 
hens, was crooning his matins on the 
tops of the knolls, and was answered 
by the red-cock with many a cheery 
but eccentric call from the more dis- 
tant heights. A male hen-harrier was 
flitting stealthily about the heather, 
seeking his breakfast where it could 
be easily found, with small chance of 
human company at his morning meal. 
Now and then an alpine hare would 
canter lazily away, or raise herself on 
her hind-legs to listen, moving about 
her inquisitive ears. 


“ We were still a long way from our 
rocks, when a dark bird rose from the 
middle of them, and winged his way 
to the opposite mountain. Was he a 
buzzard? No; small as he appears, 
that determined flight and free flap of 
the wing can belong to no bird but 
the eagle. Peter looked carelessly at 
him. ‘ Yon’s the cock. He’ll be for 
the opposite hill after giving the hen 
her breakfast.. He now whipped out 
his glass, and, placing his back upon a 
hillock and the glass upon his knee, 
looked long and anxiously through it. 
At last, jumping up, shutting the glass 
with a satisfied smile and looking to 
me with a smile, ‘She’s on, sir.’ I 
now took his place. but it was some 
time, in spite of Peter’s minute direc- 
tions, before I could discern the eyrie. 
‘Look, sir, to the side o’ yon bushes 
in the face o’ the craig.’ It was easy 
enough to see them. They seemed 
moored not ‘in the rifted,’ but in the 
solid ‘rock.’ When I at length de- 
tected the eyrie, it seemed no bigger 
than a rook’s nest; and how Robert- 
son had discovered that ‘she was on’ 
I was a good deal puzzled to find out. 
But he told me to keep my _ upon 
the east side of the nest, and I should 
see a black ball which would seem 
higher at some times than others, and 
which was caused by the eagle raising 
her head.” 


The sportsman’s object was a 
quiet shot at the hen, “They 
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crawled forward and upward among 
“that fantastic chaos of rocks,” un- 
til at last they could distinguish 
the outer sticks of the nest from 
the ledge hard by, that was the 
eagle’s larder. Scrambling noise- 
lessly down a hollow, they reached 
the brow of the precipices over- 
hanging the eyrie ;— 


**T stopped a moment to take breath. 
A slight nod over my shoulder, and 
Peter gently struck the palms of his 
hands together, pat—pat. It was just 
enough for the eagle to hear, but it 
seemed very loud to me. Pat—pat 
—pat, louder and louder, I was now 
getting very nervous. ‘Throw a stone 
at her!’ Peter had too much general- 
ship for that. He selected a small 
pebble, and threw it on the steep, 
directly above the eyrie. I watched 
every hop of the stone, lower and 
lower, till I saw that it must drop 
straight upon our victim. I knew 
that it was now or never. Instantly, 
I caught sight of the bold flap of a 
giant wing, and the mighty bird soared 
majestically from the dizzy chasm. 
The shot was not difficult. I may say, 
that my aim was cool and determined. 
She reeled. round and round, and fell 
heatiees in the yawning abyss, quite 


And considering the growing 
scarcity of these noble birds, which 
Mr. Colquhoun himself deplores so 
unfeignedly, we could wish that the 
sportsman’s hand had _ trembled. 
For few men can more heartily 
appreciate the picturesque side of 
animated nature, or give their pro- 
found perceptions of. it more elo- 
quent expression; and we may ap- 
propriate y. dismiss the subject of 
eagles, with his powerful sketch of 
the white-tailed species. 


‘*Foreseeing the coming sturm, he 
so gorges himself with any prey he 
can lay hold of,—say the carcass of a 
sheep or deer,—that he is absolutely 
unable to move from the spot for some 
time after. He then betakes himself 
to his ‘own grey tower;’ the skies 
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darken, and soon there is nothing but 
a dreary waste of snows, A week may 
pass—there he sits, defying the hurri- 
cane and despising the storm. A fort- 
night—still no change in him. For 
five long weeks will he keep his castle, 
never having tasted food. His wing 
may ary and his motion be more 
loose and languid, but his eye is keen 
as ever. Like one of raat tone fam- 
ished veterans facing the snow-girt 
Beresina, although his step may totter, 
his fierce and savage eye still shows 
the unquenched fire within.” 


By way of pendant to the day 
with the eagles, we should have 
liked to extract the story of a 
Highland “ fox-hunt.” Then the 
hero was younger and more agile, 
and he ran himself literally to a 
standstill on the trail of the hill- 
fox he had wounded. But the 
narrative is necessarily prolonged 
as the chase was—it is too long at 
least for our purpose, and we should 
be sorry to do it injustice by con- 
densing it. Indeed we had marked 
many more passages for extract ; 
but, as we must reluctantly take 
leave of this fascinating book, we 
shall close our notice with some 
interesting remarks on the habits 
of the pretty little water-ousel. 
With many other facts that are new 
to us, and for which we are indebt- 
ed to Mr. Colquhoun, they must 
give a fresh charm to one’s strolls 
in the country. 


** There is a look of loneliness about 
this little inhabitant of the flood, like 
the solitudes it frequents. Often in 
the deepest and most tangled recess 
of the mountain-burn, or perched upon 
some gaunt stone by the side of the 


moorland loch, the water-ousel, when 
disturbed by some chance explorer of 
nature, will fly cheerily forward, and, 
resettling upon the clear water, seems 
by the buoyancy of its little move- 
ments to try to impart its buoyancy 
to the thoughtful visitant. Aa te | 
have twice seen it feed upon some 
very minute substance about a foot 
from the surface, but whether animal- 
cule or not it was impossible to ascer- 
tain. The first time 1 went after wild 
ducks on the river Tay, I saw a 
motion in a still clear creek, and when 
I cautiously peeped over the bank, I 
discovered the little bird under water, 
raising itself with both wings and legs, 
at the same time pecking at some- 
thing, apparently with as much ease 
as a barn-door fowl would devour a 
handful of grain. It was so intent 
upon its food that I was not perceived 
for a few seconds ; but on looking up 
to see if the coast was clear, it saw 
me at once through the water, rose 
to the surface and flew away, as with 
one and the same motion. Another 
winter my notice was attracted by just 
such a ripple in Lennie water, and 
again I detected the ousel at his se- 
eret meal. The water in both cases 
was very bright; but without a mi- 
croscope, it could not be discovered 
whether the delicacies on which it 
regaled were vegetable substances or 
some minute water-insects.” 


No one can possibly read ‘The 
Moorand the Loch ’ without feeling 
the fullest interest of personal friend- 
ship in the frank and genial author ; 
and when the fifth edition shall 
make its appearance, we should be 

lad to have something of a memoir 
attached to it. Anautobiographical 
sketch, however slight, would throw 
a good deal of pleasant light on the 
volumes, 
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Wuewn we wrote last month, it 
appeared to us very desirable to 
bring together: in one connected 
chronicle the events of the recent 
campaigns in Europe and Asia. 
The mere recapitulation of those 
events occupied the space which 
we generally allow to a notice of 
the war, And thus the record 
which we presented is bare of com- 
ment, reflection, and discussion. 
Yet, if we kept silence, it was pain 
and grief to us. For surely there 
never was in history a short chap- 
ter which is more noteworthy in its 
circumstances, or which is fitted to 
convey more momentous teachings. 
May we, then, presume to do our 
moralising now! Will the reader, 
who has with us taken a rapid 
glance: at the course of the war, 
join us in the consideration of some 
of the truths which it has helped to 
demonstrate, and the lessons which 
it 9g 

ut of the copious matter on 
which it invites us to meditate, no 
article, in our view, is of greater 
interest than the present condition 
of the Turks as a nation, Before 
the war we had many and vague 
ideas concerning the decadence of 
the Turkish power, about which, as 
a simple fact, there could of course 
be no doubt; but the war has re- 
vealed to us the degree of that de- 
cadence, and has corrected many of 
our ideas as to the present charac- 
ter of the government and people. 
Most of us, at last, understand 
what the Turks of to-day are; but 
what a difference between them and 
the bresistitic tribes who broke 
into Europe in the fourteenth cen- 
tury! Energy, activity, foresight, 
readiness, were characteristics of the 


people who overthrew the .Greek 
empire. The warlike infidels made 
everything give way before them. 
No power and no confederacy with 
which they came into collision 
could withstand them. They were 
the terror of Eastern, as the Moors 
had been of Western, Europe. Cruel, 
savage, revolting as they were, they 
were yet most formidable warriors ; 
and long was it before Christendom 
could produce troops of anything 
like equal ability. 

The same race which was so dis- 
tinguished for its warlike and for 
its administrative qualities, has 
settled down into the despised 
Turks who have lately shown them- 
selves so incapable. "The present 
Sultan is, we believe, the linea] 
descendant of Othman I, Up to 
a certain point in its history the 
leaders of this race are distinguished 
by some of the highest qualities, 
They are stained with horrible 
crimes and vices too, but these last 
do not cancel their great parts. 
Up to a certain point, as we said, 
we trace a succession of men of 
consummate ability; beyond that 
point is seen only the folly and 
imbecility which moderns under- 
stand to be characteristics of the 
Turk, What power, what sagacity, 
what spirit, what activity we recog- 
nise in the early emirs and sultans! 
What a character we have of Oth- 
man who first led the Turkish 
armies in Asia to the shores of the 
Bosphorus and allowed them to 
look upon the great and beautiful 
city of which they were to be the 
lords for centuries. Handsome, 
graceful, strong, a perfect cavalier, 
great in the characteristics which 
usually distinguish the founders of 
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empires, a just and considerate law- 
giver, a righteous judge. And then 
his grandson Amurath, the conqueror 
of Adrianople, a legislator and ad- 
ministrator, the victor of Kassova, 
who on the very field of his glory 
was assassinated by a Servian noble- 
man who reached his presence under 
pretence that he had secret intelli- 
gence to communicate! From him 
we pass to Bajazet who fought the 
very flower of Christian’ chivalry, 
banded together from the Western 
nations, and dismissed on their 
crusade with the blessing of the 
Pope. French, Teutons, Bavarians, 
Hungarians, and the brave knights 
of St. John, all together were unable 
to depress the pride of the valiant 
Turk, who subdued Greece and 
Hungary, and boasted that his 
horse should be stabled on the high 
altar at St. Peter’s. There is proof 
that all this success was something 
more than a brilliant career such as 
nations no less than individuals 
sometimes enjoy by confidently fol- 
lowing up a ran of good fortune, or 
by their mere multitude: for the 
tide of victory and rane J was, 
in early days, rudely rolled back, 
and had not the genuine abilities 
of conquerors resided in the people 
and their leaders, it could never for 
them have flowed again. The blow 
of the great Timour descended upon 
the youthful empire of the Turks, 
_shaking it to its very centre, strik- 
ing it almost into the dust. And 
yet the talent. of Mahomet I. recon- 
stituted the shattered State, after 
he bad surmounted numerous im- 
pediments, and prepared his na- 
tion once more to be conquerors. 
Amurath II, the antagonist of 
Hunyades, with the parchment of 
a broken treaty carried before him 
on one lance, once more broke the 
= of a Christian coalition near 

arna, slew Ladislaus the perjured 
King of Hungary, and afterwards 
died with the character of a noble 
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sovereign ascribed to him by both 
Greeks and Turks, Mahomet IL 
in 1453 took Constantinople, where 
ever since the Crescent has waved, 
When he had won his capital, he 
addressed himself to the consolida- 
tion of his empire and to the per- 
fection of a military and political 
system. Some notion of what 
were Turkish ideas of the art of 
war about his time may be gain- 
ed by a perusal of the following 
extract :— 


‘‘The attention which the Ottomans 
paid to their artillery, and to the adop- 
tion of every improvement in military 
engineering, must have been another 
great cause of their superiority to the 
nations whose brave but tumultuous 
and ill-provided armies they en- 
countered. Nor is the care which 
their sultans bestowed upon what, in 
modern military language would be 
termed the ordnance and commissariat 
departments, less remarkable. The 
Greek Chalcondyles, the contemporary 
of Amurath II., in his account of 
the Ottoman armies, after describing 
their number, the excellence of their 
organisation, and the strictness of their 
discipline, mentions the corps that 
were especially employed in keeping 
the Ban 4 on the line of march in 
available condition; he speaks of the 
abundant supply of provisions that 
was always to be found in their well- 
arranged and symmetrical camps; and 
he notices the large number of beasts 
of burden which always accompanied 


a Turkish army, and the ae a a 


of a special corps to insure the proper 
transport of provisions and military 
stores. There was certainly no State 
of Christendom during the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century which cared for 
the wellbeing of its soldiers on such 
seemingly generous but truly econo- 
mical principles. The campaigns of 
Mahomet himself, especially that 
against Constantinople, and those of 
his grandson Sultan Selim, furnish 
many instances of the enlightened 
liberality and forethought with which 
the medieval Turks provided their 
soldiery with those material instru- 
ments and adjuncts of warfare, the 
importance of which, in order to en- 
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able an army ‘ to go anywhere and do 
anything,’ our own great captain of 
the present age has so fully taught 
“7“"* 


One who knows only the modern 
‘Turks’ character might fancy this 
to be an ironical passage, designed 
to raise a laugh by ascribing to the 
people spoken of the very qualities 
which they have not. He who has 
read history knows that the con- 
trast between then and now is only 
too correct. 

Sultan Selim L, the conqueror of 
Egypt, added to the talents for 
which his predecessors had been 
distinguished, a personal eminence 
in literature, and an enlightened 
and liberal patronage of literary 
men. He was the first Ottoman 
Sultan who exercised the spiritual 
power and rank of caliph or vicar 
of Mohammed. And the mode in 
which he acquired this pre-eminence 
is curious. There was no laying-on 
of hands, no consecration, no adop- 
tion even into the holy family. 
The twelfth Abbaside Caliph was 
found by the conqueror at Cairo, 
and indueed to transfer to him the 
Prophet’s standard, mantle, and 
sword; very much as a decayed 
modern, who had no longer a man- 
sion to stow them in, might make 
over to the new squire his grand- 
father’s pigtail, and horse-pistols, 
and the sword of his shrievalty. 
How the out-going caliph reconciled 
his act with his duty, we know not, 
nor how such a method of trans- 
ferring spiritual supremacy satisfied 
the usually scrupulous Moslems. 
Selim, besides heading expeditions 
by land, began to build a formida- 
ble navy. Evidently the conquering 
ability had not yet died out of the 
Turks. Selim’s successor, Solyman 
the Magnificent, was the greatest 
prince of the Ottoman line, as Solo- 
man had been the most. glorious of 
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those who sat on the throne of 
David. He it was who took Rhodes 
from the Knights of St. John, who 
waged tremendous wars with the 
Christian States of Europe, who cap- 
tured Belgrade, and who laid siege 
to Vienna, 


‘“‘The awe,” says Creasy, “ which 
the Ottoman empire inspired in this 
age, was due not only to the successes 
gained by the Turkish armies, but also 
to the achievements of the Turkish 
navy, which extended the power and 
renown of Sultan Solyman along all 
the coast of the Mediterranean, and in 
the more remote waters of the Red 
Sea and the Indian Ocean.” 


And we venture on another quo- 
tation, which gives concisely the 
extent of Solyman’s empire :— 


‘ 


“The Turkish dominions in his 
time comprised all the most celebrated 
cities of Biblical and classical history, 
except Rome, Syracuse, and Perse- 
polis. The sites of Carthage, Mem- 
phis, Tyre, Nineveh, Babylon, and 
Palmyra were Ottoman ground ; and 
the cities of Alexandria, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Smyrna, Nice, Prusa, 
Athens, Philippi, and Adrianople, be- 
sides many of later but scarcely in- 
ferior celebrity, such as Algiers, Cairo, 
Mecca, Medina, Bassorah, Baghdad, 
and Belgrade, obeyed the Sultan of 
Constantinople. The Nile, the Jor- 
dan, the Orontes, the << the 
Tigris, the Tanais, the Borysthenes, 
the Danube, the Hebrus, and the 
llyssus, rolled their waters‘within “ the 
shadow of the Horsetails.” The eastern 
recess of the Mediterranean, the Pro- 
pontis, the Palus Meeotis, the Euxine, 
and the Red Sea were Turkish lakes. 
The Ottoman Crescent touched the 
Atlas and the Caucasus ; it was su- 

reme over Athos, Sinai, Ararat, 
Mount Carmel, Mount ‘Taurus, Ida, 
Olympus, Pelion, Hamus, the Carpa- 
thian and the Acroceraunian heights. 
An empire of more than forty thou- 
sand square miles, embracing many of 
the richest and most beautiful regions 
of the world, had ‘been acquired by 





* From Creasy’s History of the Ottoman Turks, v 1. i. chap. vi. 
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the descendants of Evtoghrul, in three 
centuries from the time when their 
forefather wandered a homeless adven- 
turer at the head of less than five 
hundred fighting men.” * 


It is impossible to transcribe 
here accounts of Solyman’s im- 
mense power and great acts, but 
those who remember them not will 
find his reign worth studying just 
now. He failed in his memorable 
siege of Malta; but that, though an 
important fact in Christian history, 
really looks very small amid the 
dazzling glories of Solyman’s reign. 

In the next reign, that of Selim 
II., the empire began its downward 
course. The battle of Lepanto was 
lost. Russians and Turks first 
crossed swords. The next Sultan 
saw things grow rapidly worse ; and 
although, like the flame of a dying 
lamp, the Ottoman glory blazed up 
now and again for a moment, the 
general course of the empire was 
towards extinction, Loss followed 
loss, defeat defeat. The latter 
half of the seventeenth century 
shows but a record of shame and 
disaster. Struggle as she might 
all through the eighteenth century, 
still Turkey went on losing ground 
on the whole. At the end of this 
century Napoleon made his attack 
on Egypt; and from the date of his 
expedition we may consider the his- 
tory of Turkey to be modern, and 
carried about in most memories. 

If after comparing the empire of 
Solyman with the Turkey of to-day 
we try to discover the talisman 
which was possessed of old, but 
which bas now been lost, and has 
taken with it all the glory of the 
Ottoman race, we may probably 
find it to be Brain. 

The bravery and general apti- 
tude for war are still as much as 
ever resident in the Turk; but the 
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capacity to fit him for the field 
and to organise armies, the ability 
to conceive and to execute strategic 
operations, or even subsidiary feats 
of arms, have departed altogether 
from Turkish minds. There does 
not appear to have been, before the © 
late war began, a soul in the Divan 
capable of duly estimating the mag- 
nitude or the requirements of the 
struggle on which the nation was 
about to enter. Those in authority 
must have felt that, either in the 
Cabinet or in the field, they were 
unfit to control or direct the affairs 
of a war: they must have felt cer- 
tain, too, that their colleagues were 
as ignorant and as barren of re- 
sources as themselves. So entirely 
incapable were they of self-help, 
and so conscious must they have 
been of their helplessness, that none 
can believe them to have taken 
their stand relying on native suf- 
ficiency to conduct the defence. 
They must, if they exercised any 
judgment at all, have counted on 
acquiring allies at some stage of the 
contest. 

What, then, has become of the 
great qualities of a leader which 
taught‘the little tribe to burst forth 
from its obscurity, and gained for 
it a name—a terrible name—among 
the nations? Not a remnant seems 
to be left; not an atom of the old 
leaven, such as may inform ever so 
small a lump of the ancient stock, 
and promise to animate the people 
once more with the spirit of as- 
cendancy. The tests which with cer- 
tainty reveal the presence of ability, 
the stirring thoughts of country, 
home, liberty (we will not even 
speak of glory), have charmed in 
vain. Not a spark has been struck 
forth to indicate that in the ashes 
of to-day live the fires that were 
wont to animate the Turks of old. 





* From Creasy’s History of the Ottoman Turks: a work which, though always 
interesting, will be found especially so at this time. 
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We do not forget the heroic Osman 
nor the episode of Plevna. But 
splendid powers of resistance and 
endurance were but a fraction of the 
gifts with which the Turks of old 
were endowed. The Ottomans have 
taken them wives from many na- 
tions; they cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as a race of unmixed blood 
like the Jews, notwithstanding 
that in their lives and customs they 
keep themselves aloof from European 
families. But if, on the one hand, 
it may be said that they have inter- 
married with foreigners until they 
are no longer the same breed as of 
old, on the other it may be replied 
that it is by crosses of blood’ that 
the vigour and genius of races are 
generally kept up. We cannot say 
that since the Turks acquired an 
empire there has been no call for 
their martial qualities, and that these 
last have therefore disappeared ; be- 
cause the Turks have been as much 
troubled with wars as most peoples. 
They have been always surrounded 
by neighbours, warlike, envious, and 
of a different religion. Since they 
ceased to fight for conquest, they 
have been fighting for existence. It 
has been a favourite way of repre- 
senting their position (at least as 
regards Europe), to say that they 
were not an established nation, but 
an armed camp. There was, there- 
fore, a perpetual stimulus to the 
retention of the warlike excellence 
which they once possessed. And 
yet it has died out of them, Neither 
practice, nor prudence, nor necessity 
has been able to lengthen its exist- 
ence, Bitter defeats have not roused 
the desire for examination and re- 
form. Turks have been content that 
their empire should dwindle away, 
province by province, but have not 
summoned to their aid the energy 
that alone could have arrested their 
decay. Had the moral followed 
upon, or kept pace with, a physical 
deterioration, we might have com- 
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prehended the two; but, strange to 
say, the experience of the past war 
has shown the Turk’s physique to be 
exceptionally good, . He is healthy, 
strong, enduring, temperate, patient, 
and unquestionably brave. The de- 
fect is in the head. It would seem 
as if there were not in all Turkey 
a brain with invention enough to 
design, or with confidence enough to 
carry out, an action of any import- 
ance, We have asked the question 
above,—What has become of the 
qualities which made the Turks a 


-great uation? but we have not been 


able to answer it, There are many 
causes which moral teachers turn up 
by rote to explain this melancholy 
degradation, as luxury, bad govern- 
ment, a depraved religion, phleg- 
matic temperaments, but none of 
these satisfy. Luxury enervates the 
body before it impairs the moral 
powers; bad government is a conse- 
quence, as much as a cause, of a 
people’s decline; the religion and 
the temperament are, we presume, 
the same as when the nation took its 
rise. Providence willed the ruin of 
the Turks, and first took away from 
them all mental activity. That is 
not a philosophic method of account- 
ing for their condition, but it is the 
only one which is at all satisfac- 
tory. A sudden and extraordinary 
energy raised them to be a world’s 
wonder, and now an unaccountable 
torpor has brought them down to be 
the world’s contempt, We can only 
look upon them with astonishment. 
When they were small they had 
vigour enough to advance them- 
selves and to inspire others to self- 
advancement: now that they are 
a nation they cannot produce a 
mind capable of reinvigorating their 
effete system. What then is to be 
their fate? Are they to decrease 
continually until they are reduced 
once more to be a poor insignificant 
tribe? or will they remain on the 
Bosphorus and in Asia Minor for 
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the convenience, and by the toler- 
ation, of the States of Europe? or 
will they revive? It is impossi- 
ble to answer these questions, as it 
is impossible to account for the 
disappearance of soul from among 
them. If they continue to be as 
unintelligent as they now are, their 
extinction may be regarded as 
assured, But nations have ere this 
been stricken nearer to the ground 
than Turkey now is, and have 
sprung up again like ogee from 
the touch of earth. eir chas- 


tisement has done for them what- 


nothing else could do, and has made 
them think and act. If it be ob- 
jected to this argument that no 
State could be more debased than 
Turkey now is, we reply, that many 
might be, and many have been, more 
debased. The national life is ver 
low: but in the individual Turk 
there is plenty of vigour left. He 
is obedient, docile, brave, patient, 
and devoted... There is wanting 


only the intelligence which can 
use the excellent material that lies 
ready to hand. It is quite possible 
that a hero may arise from among 


the Turks themselves, or that 
strangers may go to their aid, and 
so bring them back to self-reliance 
and self-help. 

Though it be generally true that 
adversity sharpens the wit, yet it is 
. at this time true of the Turks that 
their adversity makes the task of 
resuscitation much harder than it 
was before. Dissipation of means, 
surrender of territory, loss of self- 
reliance, are but bad preparatives 
for the work of regeneration; and 
the closer, and still closing, hug of 
a rapacious and unscrupulous neigh- 
bour is a formidable bar against 
attempts at improvement. Much 
will, we think, depend on Turkey’s 
action in regard to the Parliament 
which she lately instituted. If 
that be retained, it may have great 
influence in developing whatever 
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talent either for the Cabinet or for 
the field may lie hidden among the 
races which people Turkey. It 
will be likely to bring the Turks 
into harmony, as they have never 
been before, with some of the 
European States, and to raise them 
up friends and allies. If there 
could be a fusion of races and a 
settlement of religious difficulties, 
what is now left of Turkey would 
be stronger than the late empire, 
including Bulgaria, but with the 
Ottoman race dominant. Even the 
finances might be adjusted under a 
wholesome régime. The resources 
of the country have never yet been 
developed: it is to be presumed 
that under a juster system, which 
should encourage agriculture and 
trade, production might be astonish- 
ingly mereased. There is a large 
extent of rich soil and as fine a 
climate as is anywhere to be found. 
Much—very much—is sstill pos- 
sible, but mind must be forthcoming 
to achieve it. If the mind appear 
not, European Turkey must soon be 
a thing of the past. 

During the last two years it has 
perplexed many of us that the Eng- 
lish peace party nourished a vio- 
lent hatred against Turkey, and was 
tolerant, nay, enamoured, of the ag- 
gression and spoliation practised by 
Russia. There was a huge incon- 
sistency in this. It was as if the 
temperance and teetotal societies had 
been hounding on brewers, vintners, 
and wassailers to afflict the children 
of Rechab. But the inconsistency 
of their peace party, if it cannot be 
excused, may perhaps, in some mea- 
sure, be explained. Turkey was a 
standing contradiction to some of 
their most cherished maxims, She 
had followed their prescriptions, 
and was therefore entitled to their 

odwill and support; but she had 
ikewise proved the entire inefficacy 
of the said prescriptions, and so had 
become, in a high degree, obnoxious. 
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It is a very favourite doctrine of 
the peace-at-any-price societies, that 
in order to live exempt from wars 
aud fightings it is necessary only 
to refrain from giving offence. Your 
swaggerers and brawlers alone, they 
tell us, excite hostility. Be not 
ready to take or to give offence, and 
you may live peaceably among your 
neighbours. But of all the nations 
of Europe, modern Turkey was the 
least disposed to give offence to her 
neighbours, or to take amiss any 
ambiguous conduct of theirs. She 
kept quite aloof from their conten- 
tions and emulations, and asked 
only to be left to manage her own 
affairs in quiet. But did her with- 
drawal from meddling and conten- 
tion secure a tranquil life for her- 
self? Farfrom it. Rather it seemed 
that her very harmlessness and un- 
readiness for war were greater pro- 
vocations than elbowings and dis- 
putations would have been. She 
was never properly prepared for 
war, and she never was allowed to 
be at peace. She was weak, and 
all her inoffensiveness could not 
save her from being attacked and 
robbed. If she gave no cause of 
complaint abroad, her enemies made 
her domestic concerns an excuse for 
quarrelling with her. Her latter 
history completely gives the lie to 
the doctrine that meekness and non- 
interference are the sure means by 
which a nation may live in quiet 
with its neighbours, Hence, we 
presume, she incurred the bitter 
animosity of the peace professors; 
and hence Russia, as her enemy, 
was vigorously encouraged in her 
late invasion by the same advocates 
of peace. What else there is in 
Russia’s present or past behaviour 
to make her a favourite of persons 
whose first and engrossing desire is 

ace, we are at a loss to discover. 

ut the fact remains that Russia 
was applauded by, and had the good 
wishes of, a great many peace-at- 





any-price adherents; and we can 
ouly say, in commenting thereon, 
that human nature is exceedingly 
prone to appear inconsistent, espe- 
cially in persons who profess un- 
sound and impracticable principles. 
As regards Turkey, we may feel 
certain that she might have com- 
mitted as many atrocities as she 
pleased had she only remained 
strong. She might have enslaved 
Christian peoples as the Poles are 
enslaved, she might have ground 
down infidel tribes as the tribes of 
the Caucasus are ground down, she 
might have torn up treaties as the 
treaties of 1856 and of 1871 have 
been torn up, if only she had been 
able to face her enemies in the gate. 
As knowledge is power, so ignorance 
is weakness ; and it is possible that 
Providence may be pleased some- 
times to smite a nation with blind- 
ness or ignorance in order that it 
may be punished for its offences. 
But this is a speculation very diffi- 
cult to follow out to any general 
proposition. If Turkey has been 
made ignorant and weak, and has 
been smitten for her offences, how 
is it that . Russia is strong and in- 
solent, and able to commit crimes 
with impunity? All nations may 
derive from Turkey’s fate the cer- 
tainty that to be ready for war 
affords a far better chance of re- 
maining at peace than to pursue an 
inoffensive policy; and there is no 
lesson of the war which England 
can more usefully lay to heart than 
this. 

Though Turkey was, in a general 
sense, unprepared and unfit for 
making war at the time when she 
was invaded by Russia, yet, with 
a curious and useless inconsistency, 
she has in certain respects made 
effective war preparations. She 
had provided a navy which, com- 
bined with other provisions, but 
not without them, might have given 
her a vast advantage’ in the war. 
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She had armed her infantry with a 
most excellent modern weapon. She 
had in her service at least some 
officers sufficiently instrueted to 
apply field-fortification with aston- 
ishing judgment. But a few points 
well attended to will not suffice to 
give strength in war. An army 
should be well and proportionately 
appointed in all its branches. It 
is but lost labour and lost money 
to provide a fine fleet of steam-ves- 
sels unless there be adequate crews 
and a command of coal. A well- 
armed and brave infantry is miser- 
ably paralysed if it be not supplied 
in the very best manner ; if its trans- 
port be not plentiful and of the 
first quality ; and if it be not sup- 
ported by a cavalry and artillery as 
well organised and as well armed 
and cared for as itself. Above all, 
an army, though ever so well pro- 
vided in other respects, will be use- 
less unless there be officers with the 
skill to lead it. England, however, 
does no longer require to be taught 
that war is not an instinct but an 
art. She does her best to train her 
officers for command, and she will 
doubtless discover the advantage of 
having done so whenever she may 
again be involved in hostilities. 

It is possible that a great deal of 
the unreadiness of the Turks may 
have proceeded from want of horses 
and want of stores; but then, again, 
the omission to provide the right 
proportion of stores and _ horses 
argued singular incapacity. We 
can only excuse one branch at the 
expense of another. Turkey was 
overborne by numbers; but it is 
questionable whether, in their multi- 
tudes, the Russians could have sub- 
dued her if she had understood how 
to defend herself. There is no evi- 
dence that her generals, aware of 
certain defects of organisation and 
supply, set themselves to reduce 
those defects to their last degree, 
or that they understood accurately 
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wherein the evils lay. It is only 
too clear that the ignorance of the 
chiefs of the army and of the State 
was the main cause of the great 
humiliation, We must note, too, ° 
that upon some of the commanders 
rested a suspicion of what was 
worse than ignorance, although it 
may be traced back to the same 
cause. Imputations of disloyalty 
were made openly by the Turkish 
Government, and it must be con- 
fessed that there was in many trans- 
actions of the war much ground 
for supposing that the commanders 
had been unfaitbful. 

In every stage of the campaign 
the Turks failed signally to do what 
they miglt have done or might 
have attempted. They might un- 
questionably, by more wisely ar- 
ranging their plan of defence, and 
by more energetically carrying out 
the plan which they did adopt, 
have made the invasion of Bulgaria 
a much more damaging business to 
the Russians than it proved to be. 
They might, in the interval between 
Kriidener’s defeat before Plevna 
and the arrival of the Russian rein- 
forcements, have done far more 
than they did to weaken and harass 
the enemy. They might, after the 
fall of Plevna, have made a far 
better defence of Roumelia than 
was made, and displayed a bold 
front while negotiations were in 
progress, instead of abandoning all 
attempt at defence, and so giving 
the enemy an opportunity of seizing 
everything. They might, unques- 
tionably have turned their navy 
to better account than they did 
all through the war. 

We remember that before the 
war had commenced it was fre- 
quently stated that the Turks 
would be beforehand with the 
Russians in occupying Roumania, 
and would first encounter the in- 
vaders on that soil. To have done 
so would have been to commit a 
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most dangerous error. Roumania, 
though it legally belonged to the 
Turkish empire, was not loyal to 
Turkey, and could not, therefore, be 
a Turkish base of operations, Bul- 
garia must have been the base, and 
an Ottoman army advancing to fight 
in Roumania would have volun- 
tarily put an interval between itself 
and its base, and, in case of disaster, 
the Danube would have been on its 
line of retreat,—so that, as they 
managed things, their first defeat 
would probably have been fatal. 
That plan would {not have answered 
by any means; they were quite 
right in letting the enemy come 
to them. But then, if it would 
have been wrong to advance the 
Turkish army into Roumania, it 
does not follow that nothing was 
to be done in that Principality to 
arrest the invasion. There were 
many precantions which might safe- 
ly and prudently have been tak- 
en, and which it was simple folly 
to neglect. The Roumanian rail- 
ways, bridges, and roads ought to 
have been destroyed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Danube, and as far 
to the north as the time occupied 
by the Russian advance would have 
permitted. The fortified positions 
on the left bank of the river should 
have been seized and garrisoned by 
Turkish troops; and especially, the 
Turks should have destroyed the 
Roumanian shipping in the streams 
tributary to the Danube on the 
north. With their main army in 
force on the right bank, there ought 
to have been no difficulty in supply- 
ing, supporting, or withdrawing the 
Turkish troops on the left bank. 
The measures which we have sug- 
gested would, at the least, have 
postponed the invasion of Bulgaria 
for several weeks, and enabled the 
defenders of that province to. hold 
out till the winter was at its depth. 
The only objection which can be 
urged against them is, that they 


would have given to the Roumanians 
the excuse which now they want 
for their rebellion—and this is of 
little weight against the advantages 
that might have followed them. 

The resistance to the passage of 
the Danube was feeble in the ex- 
treme. The small vessels of the 
Turks were next to useless. We 
did not hear even of heavy weights 
having been floated down the stream 
against the bridges. No proper 
steps were taken to prevent com- 
munications ‘being seat from Bul- 
garia across to the Russians while 
the latter were yet in Roumania. 
The greatest opportunities were ne- 
glected, either because the Turks did 
not perceive them, or because they 
could not rouse themselves to the 
exertion necessary for using them. 

But the great blunder of all as 
regards the first descent of the 
Russians was in not crushing them 
when only a few thousands of them 
had crossed, There can be no doubt 
that the advanced Russian corps 
were for some time in extreme peril. 
Abdul Kerim might rapidly have 
assembled a force superior to that 
which the Russians had collected 
on the south of the Danube for 
many days after their first passage. 
A great chance was offered to him 
—which he lost. 

After Kridener’s retreat from be- 
fore Plevna, some vigorous move- 
ments of the Turks might have 
altered the whole campaign, The 
invasion was for a time paralysed ; 
and the enemy, instead of being 
left almost in quiet to accumulate 
the attack upon Osman, and to 
await reinforcements, ought to have 
been continually harassed. The 
Schipka war in August and Septem- 
ber was an unpardonable misappli- 
eation and expenditure of a force 
which, acting upon the enemy’s 
communications, might have been 
of ‘incalculable advantage. 

No argument is required to prove 
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that, after Turkey had made over- 
tures fot peace, it behoved her 
generals to make the firmest stand 
possible in order to procure mild 
terms, Yet no stand worthy of the 
name wasmade. The Turks seemed 
determined to look upon the war as 
concluded as soon as negotiations 
began. They abandoned post after 
post to the enemy; and it is hardly 
too much to say that the invaders 
gained more in position while they 
were wilfully delaymg the conclu- 
sion of the armistice, than in all 
the previous stages of the campaign. 
That collapse of the defence was a 
most pitiable blunder. 

As to the very poor figure which 
the navy made, it involved a fearful 
surrender of advantage. Well em- 
ployed, and cleverly handled, the 
ships might have immeasurably 
increased the fighting power of the 
troops on shore, and might on their 
own account have seriously checked 
the invader. 

The Asiatic campaign was not 
discreditable to the Turks until 
after reinforcements reached the 
Grand “Duke Michael. Then, cer- 
tainly, Gazi Mukhtar showed great 
want of discretion in allowing him- 
self to be attacked by a vastly supe- 
rior force when it was possible for 
him to retreat to a comparatively 
safe position where he might have 
waited the approach of winter. 

We have adverted to blunders 
in the plan of the defence; it must 
also be remembered that most of 
the operations which- were carried 
out were very imperfectly executed. 
Even in accordance with their own 
faulty plans, the Turks might and 
should have achieved better results 
than they did. 

The interest which Turkey can at 
present inspire is purely a senti- 
mental one. She is not likely to be 
of much account again in Europe in 
our day. The moral of her stdéry 
is—Be prepared : be strong. 
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Let us turn now to Turkey’s an- 
tagonist, who is, after a fashion, 
strong—who is utterly unscrupu- 
lous—and who compels an interest 
in her doings, inasmuch as they 
may very much affect our own 
acts, 

It is pretty clear that Russia had, 
as long ago at least as 1874, deter- 
mined upon making another war 
upon Turkey, This being so, it 
follows that she had, with all the 
science which she could command, 
calculated the expenses and chances 
of the contest, and made for it the 
provision which she considered ne- 
cessary. So where we find her to 
have blundered in her undertaking, 
she cannot be excused on the plea 
that her action was sudden. She 
fought over ground which had been 
the theatre of her wars many times 
before; and her war was with a 
people into all whose circumstan- 
ces she is perpetually prying, and 
with whose races she is for ever 
intriguing. If, therefore, she was 
not entirely cognisant of what the 
struggle would demand of het, such 
ignorance was much to her discredit, 

~Now there can be no question 
as to the fact that, in July, the in- 
vasion came to a standstill both in 
Europe and Asia, because the forces 
which Russia had provided for the 
war were insufficient for it. It is 
no answer that fighting and sickness 
had diminished her army, because 
these ought always to be taken into 
account as the ordinary casualties of 
campaigns. The whole great under- 
taking halted, and reserves were not 
in readiness as if the call for them 
had. been foreseen, but had now to 
be mobilised. The enemy did not, 
it is true, make good use of the op- 

ortunity thus afforded—and the 
blunder did not bring the disaster 


which it might have brought; but 
that does not lessen the incapacity 
which was here proved. Russia, 
with all her opportunities, was un- 
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able to estimate rightly the resisting 
power of the Turkish empire. It is 
most important that her final suc- 
cess should not lead us to forget this 
truth; because, if Russia had made 
the same error in attacking one of 
the Western Powers, she would have 
paid dearly for it: and it is not im- 
possible that some Power in the 
West may have to bring Russia to 
her senses before long. 

The first advances of Russia, both 
in Bulgaria and in Armenia, were 
rash, unscientific operations ; in the 
one case exposing her army to the 
greatest peril—and, in the other, 
leading to overthrow and retreat. 
She made the same error on both 
continents. She cannot take the 
measure of an enterprise as a 
whole. 

Again, her treatment of Plevna 
throughout demonstrated that she 
could not, in particulars, judge cor- 
rectly of work that lay before her. 
It was no slight blindness which 
first sent an insignificant force to 
capture this position; then tried it 
with Kriidener’s expedition; was 
afterwards beaten off in endeavour- 
ing to carry it with a grand army ; 
and finally was compelled to obtain 
it With as much pain, loss, and 
patience as if it had been a per- 
manent fortress of the first class. 

In making and maintaining roads, 
in the provision and arrangement of 
transport-trains, in castrametation, 
and in sanitary and hospital ar- 
rangemenuts, the Russian army was 
found to be exceedingly deficient. 
These defects would tell fearfully 
against them if they were making 
war against a nation more civilised 
than the Turks. Some of their 
troops are atrocious savages, whom 
a Christian nation at war with 
Russia would probably find it ne- 
cessary to treat as such. 

On the other hand, where mere 
bravery and endurance were con- 
cerned, the Russian soldiers were 


found to be excellent. They would 
face anything at all—even certain 
death, They endured cold, hunger, 
and fatigue most gallantly. They 
made some creditable marches, In 
the passage of the Balkans, and in 
their last advance in Armenia, they 
exhibited immense enterprise. Like 
the Turks, they are splendid fight- 
ing material, whose spirit every 
nation is bound to respect. The 
Russian authorities are evidently 
prepared, at short notice, to bring 
vast numbers into the field; but 
they would probably break down 
in the transport and supply of these 
numbers if opposed to an active 


enemy. 

If Russia’s former history did not 
give the lie to her philanthropic 
retences, her conduct in the war 
just concluded would do so. The 
ruthless and wholesale massacres 
which she has committed in cold 
blood during this one year have 
included more victims, and her in- 
vasion has caused more misery, 
than all the oppression and cruelty 
of the Turk during a century. It 
may be truly said that the remedy 
has been infinitely worse than the 
disease. The atrocities committed 
by the Russians themselves have 
beon enormous; and in addition 
to these they have, with a fiendish 
malignity, sown the seeds of dead- 
lier hatred than ever yet existed 
between the professing Christians 
and the Turks, so that for genera- 
tions to come their invasion will 
bear its poisonous fruit. Surely 
nothing but the perversity of pre- 
judice can see any possible connec- 
tion between the rule of Russia and 
freedom. Turkish rule has been 
undoubtedly bad; but is there the 
least reason for hoping that Rus- 
sian rale will be better? Russia 
is strong enough to stifle the cries 
of her. victims, whose wrongs may 
ossibly hereafter make less noise 
in the world; but they may be 
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voiceless and yet oppressed. Only 
a few months ago the notion of 
looking to Russian protection for 
freedom and repose would have be- 
longed solely to the realm of satire 
or of jest; no man would have 
entertained it au sérieuz. But to- 
day may be noted men of sense and 
judgment speaking and writing as 
if liberation by Russia was a thing 
of which the mind could entertain 
a clear idea, The mere use of 
the word “Jiberation,” extremely 
out of its place, seems to delude 
them, when in truth the question 
is between Turkish and Russian 
oppression. Let those who have a 
nice judgment in inhumanity decide 
between the two, It was a joke 
among sailors that he who could 
go to sea for pleasure, might go 
somewhere else for pastime. It 
is only too cruel earnest that they 
who go to Russia for freedom may 
go to the same “somewhere else” 
for repose. 

Indeed it is plain enough now 
that the objects of the war were: 
To bring Russian arms nearer to 
Constantinople, if they could not at 
once be carried inside it; to weaken 
the Turk, so that he might be unable 
to resist at all when Russia’s next 
opportunity shall arrive; to annex 
territory. These objects have all 
been attained. It is true that one 
of them—viz., the annexation of 
territory—is in express violation of 
the Czar’s word of honour. We 
had always hoped that it might 
be found expedient to respect this 
pledge ; but it served its purpose 
for a time, and his Majesty no longer 
deems it necessary to wear a mask, 
He bas forfeited his word; but 
what does he care for that? 

No military man who has follow- 
ed the course of the war can fail to 
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be struck by the importance attained 
by trench-work as a support in the 
field. The fortification of a post 
was in former days an extraordinary 
rather than an ordinary precaution. 
It was resorted to when an army or 
division was likely to remain some 
time in one position, or when there 
was some point of moment, such 
as the head of a bridge to protect. 
Thoughtful officers were aware of 
the advantages which field-works 
afforded, and strongly recommended 
the adoption of them where a force 
was likely to be attacked. The 
late Sir William Reid, if we remem- 
ber aright, an officer of great expe- 
rience, published a paper setting 
forth the benefit of earthworks as 
a support in battle; and since his 
time the opinion has gained strength 
that troops should habitually give 
themselves. more or less cover 
wherever they may take up a posi- 
tion. But soldiers had an idea 


that hedging and ditching were 
hardly appropriate work for them. 


They would march and fight; but 
the spade and pickaxe were tools 
fitter for peasants to handle, or at 
any rate for those branches of the 
military service which were especi- 
ally trained to delving and fenéing, 
as sappers.and miners, and pioneers. 
Consequently, when lines of any 
extent were to be thrown up, it was 
customary to put the services of the 
peasantry of the neighbourhood in 
requisition ; and where a camp was 
to be occupied for only a brief 
space, the occupants trusted to their 
weapons for defence. In the Brit- 
ish army we know that it was con- 
sidered a grievance to be employed 
on trench-work, and that troops, 
otherwise well disciplined, would 
not work with a will at this 
duty.* Of course the unwilling- 





* “Itisa melancholy fact, and which, unfortunately, tells particularly a 


inst the 


operations of the engineer department, that British soldiers, who have undoubtedly 
as much spirit as any in the world, should not be ashamed of flinching from work 
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ness proceeded in great measure 
from ignorance of the great protec- 
tion afforded by even slight field- 
works, and of the immense advan- 
tage enjoyed by troops who were 
handy at intrenching themselves. 
The old musket of a quarter “of a 
century ago was comparatively such 
a feeble weapon, that soldiers would 
not pay it thé compliment of shel- 
tering themselves from its fire. As, 
however, the precision of small-arms 
increased, the objections of troops to 
use intrenching tools, and to learn 
a little the use of intrenchments, 
grew smaller, Against rifles they 
were soon very glad to be able to 

et themselves cover. It is  pro- 
bable that the indisposition of 
Turkish troops to mancuvre, and 
their proneness to squat in conveni- 
ent situations, and there wait to be 
attacked, made them exceptionally 
tolerant of the labours of the 
trenches, They have employed field 
fortification on such a scale and 
with such effect as to place it on a 
level with permanent work.  In- 
deed they have shown themselves 
able to turn their camp into a most 
formidable fortress, and to keep at 
distance superior forces prepared for 





attacking with all the powers known 
to modern warfare. 

Ramparts, although they may 
have been originally devised to give 
shelter from missiles and to act as 
barriers, are also formed with a view 
to assisting the active defence—that 
is to say, to giving to the defenders 
a command of the position, and of 
the line of advance of the assailants, 
and to giving to the defenders’ weap- 
ons the greatest possible effect. With ~ 
all the advantages which their forti- 
fications gave to a garrison, it was a 
doctrine generally received up to 
(say) 1870, that the strongest fortress 
must, in a given time, yield to the 
attack of an adequate force properly 
appointed. But the facts of the 
late war have told strongly against 
that doctrine. We have now read 
of a fortress—an almost improvised 
one—concerning which it was said 
by Todleben, one of the greatest 
engineers of the age, that it was 
useless to assail it by open force. 
Whether it might have been possi- 
ble to crown its works one after an- 
other by sap is a question which 
has not been answered ; but at any 
rate we know that Todleben did 
not think it advisable to attempt it 








under fire ; but I think this, as well as their inactivity and want of exertion on work- 
ing parties, will be very much got the better of when we have proper means 

experience for carrying on a siege with éclat and certainty. Works are not executed 
by the British in the time they should be, nor at all with the alacrity with which 
they are in other services. This is evident to every one ; and an outcry is immedi- 
ately raised against the want of skill in the engineers. I have known our men 
refuse to take out their gabions and set to work ; the business is new to them ; they 
want confidence, and sometimes tell the engineers that they are taken out to be 
butchered. I have myself placed, at different times, hundreds of gabions with 
my own hands, and then entreated the men to go in and fill them, to no purpose. 

“ At one of the sieges in Spain, I had an opportunity of pointing out to the 
Duke of Wellington, a French and British party performing a similar work of a 
trench, parallel to each other, and divided only by a wall ; and while the French- 
men were working like so many ants, with officers and non-commissioned officers 
walking about from right to left encouraging them, on our side was, here and 
there, to be seen at intervals, a single shovelful of earth thrown up, and no ap- 
pearance of activity at all. 

“The unmilitary light in which the working parties are looked upon in our ser- 
vice is very unfortunate. A working party at a siege seems to be held in the same 
consideration as one to clean out a barrack ; and as little attention and regularity 
enforced at one as at the other, until the officers are remonstrated with by the 
engineer, at which they frequently appear much surprised.”—From ‘The Mili- 
tary Opinions of the late Field-Marshal Sir J. F. Burgoyne, Bart., G.C.B.’ 
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by this process, and. that he pre- 
ferred to blockade it and reduce it 
by famine. 

Beyond all contradiction, the in- 
creased power of the defence is to 
be ascribed to the perfection of the 
modern rifle, Its long range, its 
accuracy, the rapidity with which 
it can be loaded, have made it the 
most formidable weapon that ever 
was invented. Walls whose de- 
fenders are armed with it may be 
literally said to be unapproachable 
by an enemy. Its fire is perfectly 
desolating. Nothing can live on 
the exterior slopes of works when 
they are swept by its bullets. The 
dogged courage of the Turks has 
been the means of demonstrating 
what modern rifles can do. We 
believe that in the attack on the 
lines of Plevna on the Czar’s birth- 
day everything that the bravest 
soldiers could do was done by the 
Russians in their endeavours to 
take the redoubts. Not only did 
they fail, -but hardly any of them 
(in some cases not a man) got away 
unwounded. It is worth remember- 
ing that it was in the darkness, 
after the close of that eventful 
birthday, that Skobeleff succeeded 
in getting into the Gravitza and the 
other two redoubts. One reason 
of his success was that the worn- 
out Turks, thinking the struggle 
over for the day, had, except a small 
guard, retired from the works, But 
we think that probably another rea- 
son may also be adduced—namely, 
that the guard which was left on the 
alert, could not see the enemy at a 
distance, and therefore could not 
take aim. It is hardly too much to 
suppose that, had there been light to 
distinguish the assailants at a mode- 
rately long range, the men on duty 
could have checked the attack un- 
til their comrades could have re- 
turned to their posts, As a corol- 
lary on this observation, we may 
remark that in future, when assaults 
are given, it will be absolutely neces- 
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to return to the old practice 
of delivering them before daybreak. 
This practice, not long ago, was 
condemned, it being thought that 
the risk which the stormers ran of 
missing their way, or making other 
mistakes in the darkness, more than 
counterbalanced the advantage that 
might be gained by stealing unseen 
up to the scene of operations. Now 
that the scene of operations will be 
swept by the deadly rifle, the dark- 
ness will afford the only chance of 
attacking with success, 

It may be worth remarking that 
this new resource of defending a 
position by earthworks, which may 
follow the contours of the country, 
instead of being laid out in long 
faces and flanks as is the rule in 
permanent fortifications, will be 
serviceable to the defence in another 
way. The long lines (é.e., the faces 
and flanks) could be enfiladed; 
which means that shot could be 
sent skipping along them so as to 
take in flank their armament, and 
likewise the gunners and musketeers 
who might be fighting from behind 
the parapets. When there are no 
long lines to enfilade, the soft point 
in the defence will disappear. And 
perhaps we ought further to explain 
why these long lines (which have 
their evident disadvantage) were 
ever adopted. All our systems of 
fortification, it must be remembered, 
were adapted to the development of 
artillery-fire. Musketry, from the 
ramparts, did not play any part at 
all in the defence until the enemy 
had brought his trenches pretty 
close to the place, It could not 
reach him at much over 200 yards’ 
distance. So the long lines were 
to carry batteries of artillery to 
overlook portions of the. ground 
outside, on which the besieger would 
be sure to place his batteries, or to 
form his trenches, And the lines 
were made straight, in order that, 
from another line, it might be pos- 
sible to see and fire right along 
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them on the outside; in other 
words, that they might be effectu- 
ally flanked, 

Of course the brains of military 
men will be at work to discover 
means of reducing the tremendous 
preponderance which, by virtue of 
the rifle, the defence has now ac- 
quired. As a mere speculation, we 
suggest that attention will probably 
turn again toward vertical fire— 
that is to say, the fire of mortars 
and of other pieces, great and small, 
which send missiles up into the air, 
curving in their course, so that they 
may pass over and fall inside of 
works of defence. This vertical fire 
was much recommended a century 
ago or so; but the enfilade was so 
effectual and so much less trouble- 
some, that the other did not seem 
to become much the fashion, Now, 
however, that the enfilade fire will 
be less generally applicable, it is 
possible that vertical fire may come 
into favour. 

It has been frequently remarked 
of late that the infantry have be- 
come so important by the power 
of their new rifle that cavalry 
and artillery are quite thrown in- 
to the shade, and will henceforth 
be arms of only secondary value; 
but we take leave to think that 
the relative importance of artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry remains just 
what it was before, Any person 
who may have imagined that the 
main strength of European armies 
lay in cavalry or artillery, or in the 
two together, will naturally have 
been disabused of that error by re- 
cent events; and such a one may 
imagine that the different services 
have changed places, while in effect 
the change has been only in his 
own perception. The chief strength 
of modern armies has always lain, 
as it lies now, in the infantry of 





the line. Cavalry and artillery are, 
as much as ever they were, indis- 
pensable. The increased power 
given to infantry by their new 
weapon will necessitate some change 
in the application of each of the 
three arms, but the three must 
still continue to support each other. 
Cavalry, the power of which in 
action is felt chiefly where the work 
is hand to hand, must be cautious 


of showing themselves to infan 


within rifle-range until they are 
ready to charge. They will have to 
look for shelter as the infantry have 
done ; but there is no sign that they 
are likely to be dispensed with. The 
part to be played by artillery in 
sieges, both on the side of the de- 
fence and of the attack, will like- 
wise be altered; but artillery will 
still be necessary, as it always was 
since its invention. The result of 
the new weapons, which one has 
to expect in regard to all branches 
of the military service, is that the 
destruction of human life will cer- 
tainly be greater than it was before } 
that the disposition of both sides to 
blaze away at each other in the pon 
will be a good deal modified ; that 
a war will probably occupy more 
time; and that science will be more 
than ever necessary to success, 
Already we see projects for mak- 
ing intrenching tools part of a 
soldier’s equipment., These tools 
will certainly have-to be kept to 
hand on service; but we cannot 
imagine that the marching soldier, 
already so much encumbered, can 
be loaded with them, They must, 
we should suppose, form part of 
the baggage; and, as in the case of 
other highly requisite stores, the 
risk must be run of their being 
occasionally, and perhaps at critical 
seasons, separated from the men.* 
To us, as a naval power, it is 
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* We may mention that Sir W. Reid, in his paper before alluded to in the text, 
proposed that the intrenching tools should be carried on waggons. 
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especially disappointing that we 
know so little about the Turkish 
navy, and the reasons why it was 
not of more account in the war. 
The fleet was unopposed by an 
enemy, and should therefore have 
been able to render the highest 
assistance to the troops on shore. 
We know how much we look to 
our ships when we are at war, and 
how much they fdo for us. We 
know, too, that the Sultan had a 
fine fleet. But what that fine fleet 
was about all the time, why it 
molested the enemy so little, why 
some of the ships were not always 
hovering about where fighting was 
going on near the coast, is, so far, 
a mystery. It is hardly too much 
to say that, considering the geo- 
graphical form of the theatre of 
war, the fleet ought to have been 
of equal avail in the defence with 
the army. 

The war having been so unfruit- 
ful of naval exploits, it is to be 


regretted that we are but little 
better informed as to the value of 
torpedoes than we were before it 


began. We shall have to obtain 
information for ourselves on this 
head when we fight, and shall pro- 
bably incur some loss in doing so. 
It is at least certain that they are 
a most formidable power, and that, 
combined with the heavy artillery 
which has been. brought into use, 
they may make ‘the attack of mari- 
time towns by shipping as hazard- 
ous as the rifle has made the attack 
of trenches by open force. But the 
service, of laying and firing them 
in face of the enemy has been 
proved to be one of great danger, 
and of which the success, except 
under cireumstances peculiarly fa- 
vourable, is very doubtful. To us, 
who in our wars generally throw 
troops ashore from ships, it is of 
immense importance to learn how 
to detect the presence and evade 
the explosion of these infernal 
machines, 
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It is impossible at the present 
moment to foresee how or where 
Great Britain should or would at- 
tack Russia in case the latter should 
persist in so dealing with Turkey 
as would affect the interests or 
honour of this country. The dis- 
sot (natural or forced) of 

urkey, our being allied or not 
with other Powers, would greatly 
affect the manner of onr action, and 
might materially affect the progress 
of the war. The final result would, 
however, be the same in any case, 
as we are inclined to think, and as 
Russia, we believe, knows full well. 
There is, we are assured, immense 
terror among intelligent persons in 
Russia lest some unlucky move 
should bring on hostilities, The im- 
policy of a Power, broken as she is, 
warring with a nation of England’s 
wealth and ability is thoroughly 
understood. The news that’ the 
rupture had occurred would pro- 
duce a condition of semi-paralysis 
among the Muscovites, And yet, 
so great is the love of intrigue and 
of diplomatic gambling, that the 
immense risk of war is encountered 
for the chance of what may be 
secured by clever negotiation. The 
great temptation lying in the know- 
edge that they oppose secrecy and 
deceit to open dealing, and utter 
unscrupulousness to straightforward 
conduet, leads them on to this risk. 
There can be no doubt that at last 
we are taking the right course for 
counteracting their plans. While 
we read every day that, on the one 
hand, negotiations are dragging 
their weary way along, we read also 
that we are with the greatest activ- 
ity preparing for acontest. We are 
no longer to be diverted from our 
object by apparent concession or 
by specious announcements. These 
little tricks will do no more good 
at all. Either there must be an 
actual and undisguised withdrawal 
from evety demand or assumption 
to which -England objects, or our 
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rapidly maturing force will certainly 
be used. The Russian party in 
England is utterly discomfited ; and 
there exists among ourselves not 
the slightest obstacle to our using 
our means for the enforcement of 
our demands, Russia may put off 
compliance to the last moment. 
While she is secure that a week or 
even a day must elapse before we 
can act, she will use that interval to 
shuffle and deceive. But the date 
is not far off when she will be un- 
able to count upon any farther de- 
lay—when we shall be ready to 
strike, when the blow may fall at 
any moment. 

Russia has nothing to gain by 
the show which sbe is making of 
her troops by farther mobilisation. 
We do not calculate upon taking 
her by surprise, and we credit her 
with not having yet exhausted her 
stock of men, We take our measures 
in full view of the worst that she 
can do. She is, indeed, rather 
playing into our hands by calling 
out these reserves. They must al- 
ready be eating into her scanty 
resources ; and they reveal, ramour 
says, a very important secret. The 
flower of the Russian army was al- 
ready on foot before the peace with 
Turkey was signed; the fag-end is 
now beginning to show itself, It 
is something that she has got down 
to the dregs ; but, gratifying as that 
discovery is, we do not delude our- 
selves with the fancy that, if we go 
to war, we shall have either a short 
oran easy task before us, Neverthe- 
less we shall draw the sword, con- 
fident in our power to win in the 
long-run, and resolved not to sheathe 
it until our claims are allowed. 

Supposing that Great Britain 
should, by preserving a determined 
and uncompromising attitude, be 
enabled to dispense with hostilities, 
still the condition in which the East 
will be left cannot fail to be a sub- 
ject of much anxiety to her. The 
Turk at Constantinople, no more 





alert than before, and liable to be 
pounced upon by Russia whenever 
an opportunity may occur, would 
be a cause of never-ending alarm. 
If it suits our policy to keep him 
there, we shall be in a manner com- 
pelled to make him strengthen him- 
self, or to attempt to make him do 
so. What he will first have to 
achieve will be to break the power 
of the classes from which at present 
his aristocracy, so to speak, is de- 
rived, and to open the door of pre- 
ferment to the most able, come from 
what class they may. It cannot be 
but that, in a nation physically so 
well constituted, there must be tal- 
ent somewhere. This talent must 
be sought for, found, and utilised, 
It is a matter of life or death that 
this be done—the sole condition on 
which Turkey can hope for con- 
tinued existence, to say nothing for 
the present about recovery. It 
would be madness to think of set- 
tling down again into the old slug- 
gish state. Possibly some great 
reform will be required in the re- 
ligious body. The creed of Islam, 
as it once was, was not inimi- 
cal to Turkish greatness; and it 
would be no innovation, but only 
reformation, that should restore it 
to what it was in the palmy days 
of the empire. The Prophet did 
not hesitate to sacrifice whatever 
was dearest to-him when it was 
apparent that it stood between him 
and the goodwill of his followers. 
In like manner must the doctors 
of Islam cut away every, even the 
most cherished, article of their re- 
ligious practices and traditions that 
may tend to make their people 
stagnate. With them an immense 
responsibility will now rest. 

nd both priests and laymen 
among the true believers must, if 
they intend their days to be much 
longer in the land, take a little 
pains to cultivate the favourable 
opinion of the Giaours; However 
contemptible our creed or our cus- 
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toms may appear to the followers of 
the Prophet, it is a truth that we 
are just now stronger than they, 
and that we can make our ill opinion 
to be very keenly felt. There can 
be no doubt that it was Turkey’s 
own besotted obstinacy and self- 
sufficiency which forced us to stand 
aside through this war, and to allow 
her to be afflicted by as unjust and 
inhuman an invasion as was ever 
executed, She would not conde- 
scend to study and to respect our 
feelings and principles. She per- 
sisted in conducting her govern- 
ment according to obsolete patterns ; 
and,-in an evil hour, she (under 
great and crafty provocation no 
cout) suppressed an insurrection 
in Bulgaria in a most fiendish man- 
ner. By so doing she gave the 
Russian party in this country a 
plausible argument, which they did 
not fail to use, and to fan into a 
sentiment, and then into a wild 
fanaticism, which lasted just long 


enough to make it impossible that 
England could fight by Turkey’s 


side, Our people know now, no 
doubt, that they carried their indig- 
nation to an extravagant pitch, and 
wish, too late, that they had be- 
haved themselves more temperately, 
and had forced upon their Govern- 
ment no pledge to abandon Turkey 
in her trouble. They would have 
attacked Russia any time in the 
last two months, and would cer- 
tainly do it now most willingly. 
* But the time is past. Only another 
time may come, and before that, 
Turkey, if she is wise, will have 
taken care to mould her public 
actions a little more into harmony 
with the moral sentiments of the 
Western nations, So great is our 
disgust at Russia to-day, that it is 
dbable that we should, with very 
ittle wooing, turn and show some 
active kindness to the Moslems, 
The reaction of English. feeling 
towards the Turk is one that was 
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foreseen by ‘ Maga,’ and foretold in 
the first paper of this series in June 
last, Sympathy with that down- 
trodden race is in the ascendant 
now, and we had hoped that all 
those who had been watching the 
war with impartial minds would be 
ready now to guide opinion towards 
the regeneration of Turkey, and the 
discouragement of all the Powers 
that have been assisting so shame- 
fully in her overthrow, and ag- 
gravating her troubles. Greatly 
shocked and disappointed are we 
then to find some of our contem- 
poraries who wmanfully upheld the 
cause of the Turks during the war, 
now calmly discussing the advisable- 
ness of further robbing the Ottomans 
in order to aggrandise their rebel- 
ious and disloyal vassals. After 
the tremendous punishment which 
she has undergone, Turkey onght 
to have another chance for life. 
We shall disgrace ourselves if we 
deny it to her. 

We cannot conclude our reflec- 
tions without writing a few sentences 
on some home incidents which are 
intimately connected with the war. 
Since we wrote last, we have learned 
that Mr. Gladstone intends to retire 
from the representation of Green- 
wich, and we have been pained to 
hear that the same right honourable 
gentleman has been annoyed and 
threatened by a mob, 

We observe that the newspapers 
cannot tell what to make of this 
new withdrawal of Mr. Gladstone, 
They recollect that three years ago 
they were all summoned, as it were, 
to chant their elegies over the with- 
drawal of Mr. Gladstone from active 
politics, and that since they made 
their moan he has been more rest- 
less and explosive than he ever was 
before. When Mr. Mantalini, in 
Dickens’s novel, had destroyed him- 
self several times (he always did 
this when he had a row of which 
he got. the worst), people took the 
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suicide as a matter of course, and 
didn’t send notice to the “ crowner,” 
knowing .that Mr. M. would revive 
when his passion was over, And 


_ $0, We suppose, many people think 


they had better wait and see what 
Mr. Gladstone means to do, We 
are quite aware that all that Mr. 
Gladstone announced three years 
ago was his intention to retire from 
the leadership of Opposition in the 
House of Commons, and that he 
did this. Why then refer to this 
event in Mr. Gladstone’s career as 
if the announcement had not been 
wholly sincere? For this reason, 
that Mr. Gladstone, in explaining 
what his resignation of the leader- 
ship meant, said distinctly that he 
intended henceforth to fight among 
the rank and file of his party. Now 
we appeal to any man to say 
whether Mr. Gladstone’s conduct, 
for several months past, in any 
respect resembled that of a man 
who fights in the ranks. We know 
very well that a man in the ranks 
is in all things obedient to the will 
of others, that he never presumes 
to take the lead in any way, far 
less does he think of taking action, 
and instigating others to take ac- 
tion, independently of, and in op- 
position to, his leaders. These re- 
marks are easy of application, Mr. 
Gladstone, if not in the bare an- 
nouncement of his intention, cer- 
tainly in the illustration which he 
gave of his retirement from the 
party leadership, misled the public ; 
and the public have a right in re- 
turn to be cautious in accepting 
another similar announcement from 
the .same quarter. _Involuntarily 
they must be reminded of the spoilt 
little being who, balked of its will 
in the drawing-room, crushes the 
company there assembled by the 
announcement that it will retire 


‘to the nutsery. 


If we have to undergo the loss of 
Mr. Gladstone it will be Russia that 


we must blame for it; and we wish 
we could fasten on Russia, or on 
anything but a gathering of Eng- 
lishmen, the opprobrium of havin 
waylaid and insulted Mr, Gladstone. 
There are in this country ways and 
means enough of bringing public 
men to account for their acts; and 
we can speak of such ruffianism as 
that committed by the mob which 
was gathered by some Radical 
leaders on the first Sunday in Lent, 
only in terms of the severest con- 
demnation. But, while giving no 
quarter to the mob, we think the 
opportunity convenient for a defer- 
ential pleading with Mr. Gladstone 
himself. That right honourable 
gentleman has, if anybody ever had, 
the faculty of placing before the 
public all that may be in his mind ; 
and he habitually uses a variety of 
legitimate means of disseminatin 
his opinions, But, not content wit 
this, he often chooses to play the 
demagogue ; and although he would 
probably condemn as loudly as any 
the inflaming of mobs as a means 
of overriding the sober conscience 
of the country, yet he has not hesi- 
tated to descend to the stump when 
he could not get his will by more 
honourable methods. Nowra mob 
can always be excited by a gentle- 
man who understands the power 
of words so well as Mr. Gladstone 
does. And not only can an isolated 
mob be excited for the moment, 
but the whole ochlocracy of the 
land can be wrought to a chronic 
irritation most threatening to public 
order and most cruelly embarrassing 
to those who have to rule us, This 
irritation, we say, can be raised and 
maintained; but, as Mr. Gladstone 
now knows by sad experience, it 
cannot always be guided, but may 
now and then turn on the “guide, 
hilosopher; and friend” of the tur- 
balent, Dreadful as it is to record, 
“the people’s William” bas been 
mobbed by his own flesh and bluod, 
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aod was largely instrumental in 
bringing upon himself the dema- 
gogue’s meed, Nobody can be 
pleasanter than Mr. Gladstone is 
when fortune is smiling, when 
everybody is admiring and praising 
him, and he is sailing before the 
breeze ; but if the wind changes— 
si celeres quatit pennas—he does not 
exhibit a becoming resignation, but 
is very apt to what the Artful 
Dodger called, “ abase hisself.” 
When you have prophesied evil 
there is no pleasure in finding that 
your words were sooth. In the face 
of a great ruin, ‘I told you so,’ is 
but sorry satisfaction. e should 
have rejoiced if Mr. Glad8tone had 
less persistently fulfilled the things 
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which ‘Maga’ has from time to 
time been impelled to prophesy 
against him. But it is proclaimed 
from the house-tops all over the 
land, that “Mr, Gladstone is a 
failure ” and that is. exactly what 
‘ Maga’ said would happen.* How 
fase better if Mr. & ladstone had 
put us in the wrong! Let us con- 
clude our reflections with a good 
wish for him. Let us heartily de- 
sire that Mr, Gladstone may learn 
a little wisdom (which is better 
than learning and sophistry) even 
at the age of threescore and ten. 
This is a very unselfish wish, for, 
in a party sense, Mr, Gladstone, as 
he persists in being, is inestimable 
to us, 





TO ETHEL, 


(Who wishes she had lived— 


“ In teacup-times of hood and hoop, 
Or while the patch was worn.’’) 


“Tn teacup-times!” The style of dress 
Would suit your beauty, I confess ; 
Beuinpa-like, the patch you'd wear ; 
I picture you with powdered hair,— 
You’d make a charming Shepherdess! 


And I—no doubt—could we!l express 
Sir Piume’s complete conceitedness,— 
Could poise a clouded cane with care 
“In teacup-times !” 


The parts would |fit precisely—yes : 
We should achieve a huge success ; 
You should disdain, and I despair, 
With “— the true Augustan air ; 
But . . . could I love you more, or less, 
“In teacup-times ?” 
Avstix Dosson. 





* Vide ‘ Blackwood’s Magasine’ for adpomcaeyd! 1871—end of Art. ‘‘ New-Year’s 
Musings.” 
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So many difficulties seem to be 
raised in regard to the meeting of 
the Congress, that one of the main 
. subjects of interest towards the end 
of the month, and probably also 
when this meets the reader’s eye, is 
whether or not it will ever assem- 
ble. Before those difficulties ar- 
rested the general attention of the 
public, and after the preliminary 
Treaty was signed, a certain luli 
occurred in the agitation and ex. 
citement respecting the Eastern 
Question. All parties seemed for 
the moment to be desisting from 
impracticable and menacing de- 
mands, But, nevertheless, diplo- 
macy was not proceeding smoothly, 
and there were indications to that 
effect in Parliamentary proceedings, 
On the 12th March Lord Derby 
observed,—‘“ I hold, as every one 
does, that it would be useless and 
foolish to go into a Congress unless 
that Congress is to have a real and 
not merely a nominal power of 
dealing with the matters before 
it.” Three days later, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer announced 
to the House of Commons, “that 
in the Congress each State will 
certainly preserve liberty of ac- 
tion to retire at any moment, and 
it is not proposed that the majority 
should bind the minority.” The 
most significant announcement of 
all was made in the next sentence. 
“England will maintain her views 
in the Congress; and she will re- 
quire before entering it that every 


article of the Treaty between Russia 
and Turkey should be placed before 
Congress in such a manner that the 
Congress may judge whether these 
articles are to be accepted or not.” 
We learn from other sources that 
the point in dispute between the 
English and Russian Governments 
is whether the Treaty of San Ste- 
fano should be formally submitted 
to the Congress or not. 

It can hardly be. believed that 
Russia is serious in her demand that 
the Congress should meet, but that 
the Treaty in reference to which it 
is summoned should be withheld 
from its official formal cognisance. 
It will be remembered, however, 
that very early in the correspond- 
ence there was a marked dissimi- 
larity in the language of Lord 
Derby and Prince Gortschakoff on 
this subject. The former * claimed 
that the new Treaty should be sub- 
mitted to a Congress; the latter 
consented to questions of European 
interest being so submitted, leay- 
ing it doubtful what those questions 
might be considered to be. That 
difference has now developed into 
a tentative refusal to submit the 
Treaty in its entirety, but only such 
portions as Russia or the Congress 
may deem to be of European in- 
terest. The refusal is equivalent 
to a rejection of the Congress alto- 
gether. The official communication 
of the Treaty to the Powers is equi- 
valent merely to a one-sided repudia- 
tion of the Treaty of Paris. The 





* The exact words were, that Lord Derby (Jan.29) declared to Lord-Loftus,and also 
to the Powers, that so far asthe Russian bases of peace were “‘ calculated to modify 


Euro 


n treaties and to affect general and British interests,” the Government were 


unable to recognise in them any validity,“ unless they are made the subjects of a 
formal agreement among the parties to the Treaty of Paris.” Prince Gortschakoff 
(Jan. 30) replied “ that questions bearing on European interests will be concerted 


with European Powers.” 
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submission of the new Treaty to 
the Congress is equivalent to an 
offer or request to. revise the old 
Treaty with a view to adapt it to 
a new state of circumstances. A 
refusal to submit it means that Rus- 
sia holds herself superior to the re- 
uirements of public law, though 
she will condescend to discuss the 
consequences to others of her in- 
fraction of it, It is impossible 
that England should go into Con- 
gress on the terms suggested by 
Russia. If the Powers which 
signed the Treaty of Paris have 
not a right to be consulted, there 
is no need of a Congress; if they 
have, they must be consulted on 
the whole of the projected arrange- 
ments. 

Austria, it appears, is strongly of 
the same opinion as England ; and 
Prince Bismarck, whose conviction 
that Prussian interests on this 
Eastern Question are nearly iden- 
tical with those of Austria does 


not appear to waver, has strenu- 
ously urged the same view on the 


Russian Government. Before the 
war Russia was anxious to pre- 
serve the European concert, and 
give a collective character to every 
act; during the war she obtained 
neutrality by declarations and en- 
gagements conceived in the same 
spirit; she must now accept such 
arrangements as may, having due 
regard to her altered relations to 
Turkey, obtain, a collective sanc- 
tion. The ‘energy with which 
Prince Bismarck has thrown him- 
self into this matter on the side 
of England and of pete and 
the probable ambition of the Ger- 
man Government to secure the 
settlement of the East on the 
basis of a treaty concluded at Ber- 
lin, are of favourable augury, so far 
as they go, for a pacific settle- 
ment. No doubt almost every 
nation will go to the Congress 
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armed to the teeth; but we are 
inclined to believe that no one of 
them is bent upon wilfully reserv- 
ing for the arbitrament of war any 
one or more of the questions at 
issue; whilst some of them, and 
notably Germany, will strive to 
discover a peaceful solution of even 
the greatest difficulties, It is so 
much to the interest of Russia, 
as well as. of the Powers, that 
the altered arrangements in South- 
eastern Europe should be such as 
will, if possible, obtain European 
sanction, that we have never 
doubted that a Congress or Con- 
ference will ultimately assemble. 
Prince Gortschakoff himself pre- 
fers a Congress, in order that the 
assembly, whose decision will be 
of so much moment to Russia, may 
have as much weight and conse- 
quence as possible. The maxim, 
beati possidentes, has after all a 
somewhat limited application, and 
does not extend to that class of pos- 
sessions which are in the nature of 
stolen goods, and which have to be 
maintained against law and general 
hostility. The most powerful con- 
querors pay at least that tribute to 
public convenience and orderly in- 
stincts which is implied in their 
anxious desire to obtain legal and 
international sanction to such rights 
as the sword has won. Russia will 
not experience much beatitude in 
her new possessions until she has 
settled with Europe the terms upon 
which they will be recognised and 
approved. Even then, when freed 
from the fear of provoking general 
hostility, the prospect before her is 
not altogether promising, The same 
warning voice which pronounced 
the benediction, beaté possidentes, 
also referred to the damnosa here- 
ditas of the war, and scouted the 
notion of any other Power compet- 
ing for the difficult and dangerous 
task which is imposed upon the 
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victor. However rejoiced the sub- 
ject populations may be to get rid 
of the Turk, it does not follow that 
any one of them will extend a very 
cordial welcome to the new ruler. 


In fact, although it is very much | 


the fashion now to cover the un- 
fortunate Turk with abuse, we 
greatly doubt whether the pro- 
vinces will find an improvement 
in their lot. The corruption and 
extortion of the Stamboul Effen- 
dis will no doubt have disap- 
et but with them will pro- 

ably disappear all those agencies 
for good which they were too lazy 
to check, and which reaped opposi- 
tion chiefly from Greek priests and 
Russian machinations, The forces 
which have been let loose cannot 
permanently be emancipated from 
control, and it remains to be seen 
whether the new agencies of repres- 
sion will be as tolerant, and on the 
whole as beneficial, as those which 
have been destroyed, 

The past, however, may be dis- 
missed from consideration, for time 
‘will show whether the provinces of 
European Turkey: will derive more 
contentment and prosperity from 
the new order of things than they 
did from the old. All that we are 
concerned with is, that the present 
position of affairs, although it brings 
us face to face with those gigantic 
difficulties which the statesmen of 
Europe have for years sought to 
postpone, is one which does not 
take us by surprise, but, on the 
other hand, is one which we have 
voluntarily and with full know- 
ledge of the consequences allowed 
to grow up. We have taken no 
step to hasten the downfall of the 
Ottoman empire; on the contrary, 
we should have preferred that the 
catastrophe be postponed till the 
subject populations had, from their 
increasing wealth and education, 
grown in capacity for freedom and 
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self-government. But England has 
very generally recognised that the 
action of Russia in this matter did 
not call for more than a protest. 
Some, in their vehement disregard 
of policy and consequences, abetted 
her ambitious schemes, The great 
majority of the country were con- 
vinced that whatever advantages 
or-convenience were to be attained 
by the continued existence of the 
Turkish empire, they were not worth 
the recurring sacrifice of a war 
every twenty years; and that the 
time had arrived when, if Turkey 
could not make good her own inde- 
pendence, some other security for 
our interests must be found, less 
cumbersome and less onerous than 
one which entailed upon each suc- 
ceeding generation a sanguinary 
and expensive war. 

Should the Congress ever meet, 
as. we hope and believe it will, we, 
who have pursued a policy of neu- 
trality, must be contented to ac- 
quiesce in considerable changes. 
We must approach the subject 
in a large and liberal spirit, and 
while firmly determined to oppose 
any settlement which will be 
directly and permanently menacing 
to our interests, we must be pre- 
pared to take a calm and reason- 
able view of those interests. We 
should, in fact, get rid of the mere 
sentiment of hostility to Russia, 
provoked by yer and recent occur- 
rences, If she is prepared to deal 
with us in a reasonable spirit we 
should be prepared to do the same, 
The burst of anger which passed 
over this country when it was found 
that Russia, whether within or 
without the terms of the armistice, 
had acquired virtual control over 
Constantinople, Gallipoli, and the 
northern shore of the Sea of Mar- 
mora, has to some extent passed 
away ; but its occurrence, combined 
with. greater union between the 
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two political parties, was a most 
useful and salutary warning that 
the whole nation will resent any 
infringement of its interests or any 
menace to its rights. The occupa- 
tion of the Sea of Marmora by the 
British fleet, and the due observ- 
ance by Russia of its engagements 
with respect to Constantinople and 
Gallipoli, have reassured the public 
mind. The position before us is, 
that we must point out what 
are the arrangements vitally ne- 
cessary to insure our interests, and 
the mode in which those arrange- 
ments ‘can be carried out and ren- 
dered durable and effective. We 
need not go one jot beyond what is 
essential and necessary, but we ought 
to be fully armed and prepared, and 
also unanimous in our determination 
not to put up with any proposals, 
from. whatever quarter they may 
come, which will not adequately 
guarantee British interests in these 
territories, If the Ottoman empire 
is displaced, and with it the securi- 
ties on which we relied, some other 
securities must be substituted in 
their place which shall at least be 
adequate to the purposes for which 
they are intended, even if they are 
not altogether as convenient and as 
advantageous as those which we 
have lost. 

It is extremely desirable during 
the coming Congress, its possible 
complications, rivalries, and dis- 

utes, that we Englishmen should 
oie our heads cool, as well as our 
hands ready and our hearts resolute. 
Outbursts of popular anger or war- 
like excitement are, however, by no 
means an unmixed evil, They are 
wanted as a corrective to the pesti- 
lent politics of those who deride 
British interests, and the necessity 
of protecting them, and openly de- 
clare that it is time to prepare for 
war after it is declared. Some anti- 
dote to follies of that kind is re- 
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quired, and it is found in the com- 
bative instincts of the mob, As 
long as those warlike passions do 
not get the better of statesmanship 
and prudence (and the best security 
that they will not, is to be found in 


‘the resolute bearing and unques- 


tioned courage of the Prime Minis- 
ter), those displays are strengthen- 
ing the position of England in the 
coming, Congress by cancelling the 
injurious mangwuvres of our peace 
firebrands, and possibly correcting 
some timidity and irresoluteness in 
high quarters. We feel convinced 
that if the Government, whose dis- 
cretion throughout these prolonged 
difficulties is shown by nothing 
more conclusively than by the fact 
that we approach the Congress per- 
fectly free from all entanglements of 
any kind, will only stand firm in 
regard to any proposals which they 
in their proved moderation and ex- 
perienced caution may deem neces- 
sary, the whole country will rally 
round them with a resolute and de- 
termined support. 

We cannot conceive what was: 
the motive or the use of the Duke 
of Argyll’s speech in the House of 
Lords on the 9th of March, He 
wanted to dispel some misconcep- 
tions about the Treaty of 1856; 
and he might as well have wanted 
to dispel some misconceptions about 
the Treaty of Utrecht. A long 
speech, after the treaties are prac- 
tically dead and gone, and after a 
new condition of things has arisen 
which they never contemplated, to 
prove that those treaties were sus- 
ceptible of this fanciful misconcep- 
tion, that our guarantees meant 
nothing more than that Turkey was 
admitted into the concert of Euro- 
pean Powers, seemed to be time 
and Jabour thrown away. The 
time, however, has passed when 
it is necessary to criticise closely 
the provisions of those celebrated 














treaties. The state of things con- 
templated by them has ceased to 
exist. The discussion, however, 
which the Duke of Argyll raised 
was a useful one, if for no other 
reason, because it led to a speech 
from Lord Hammond, which all 
must have read with satisfaction. 
Lord Hammond has for more than 
fifty years been connected with the 
Foreign Office; indeed, Lord Derby 
has publicly recognised him as his 
first tutor and instructor in foreign 
affairs. Standing clear of party 
politics, and with an unrivalled 
experience, his speech was a valu- 
able contribution tothe debate. He 
agreed that, for all practical pur- 
poses, the Treaty of 1856 was dead. 
It had never been our object to 
uphold Turkey for Turkey’s sake, 
but to prevent the establishment of 
a Russian empire in its place, and 
to avoid all the consequences which 
its overthrow would entail. “ With 
such dangers,” he added, “ we now 
stand face to face.” The Treaty of 
1856 might furnish faint outlines 
of what the general interests of 
Europe might require; but a wholly 
new system would in reality have 
to be framed. He did not consider 
that the cessions in Armenia would 
pruorie English interests, for the 

ead-waters of the Euphrates were 
left within Turkish territory, and 
the direct commercial road between 
Trebizond and Persia was not inter- 
cepted. Moreover, British trade 
had found a better line of access in 
the direction of Persia than through 
Turkey. With regard to danger to 
India, he stated, and most men 
would agree with him, that that 
lay more in Russian intrigue than 
in Russian armies, and those in- 
trigues would not be facilitated by 
what had happened. He insisted 
upon the maintenance of the navi- 
gable channel of the Danube as 
essential to the interests of Central 
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Europe. The interests of Russia 
had been, in times past, before the 
Crimean War, and would be in the 
future, whether acting directly or 
through Roumania (which is, and 
will be, to all intents and purposes 
her vassal), against the maintenance 
and improvement of the channel of 
the Danube. The interests of the 
corn-growing provinces on its banks 
were antagonistic to those of Rus- 
sian corn-growing provinces. He 
pointed out that whilst a European 
Commission had provided a chan- 
nel of 18 feet or 19 feet depth of 
water, Russia during her occupation 
limited it to 8 feet or 10 feet. 

With regard to Bulgaria, Lord 
Hammond referred to the perplex- 
ing difficulties before the Congress. 
To provide against the erection of 
what would virtually be a Russian 
province ; to reconcile absolute Bul- 
garian autonomy with the modified 
autonomy of other provinces ; toavoid 
substituting an exclusive Christian 
supremacy for the exclusive Mussul- 
man supremacy which had been 
subverted ; to encourage the fusion 
of races under a system of local 
government in which all might be 
proportionately represented, and all 
possess equal rights and privileges ; 
to protect the population against 
the spirit of persecution which 
animated its different sects,—were 
the tasks in hand. 

Lord Hammond earnestly depre- 
cated this country being again in- 
volved in any entangling engage- 
ment in the form of guarantees, 
For ourselves, we think that expe- 
rience has shown that the dangers . 
and entangling action of those 

uarantees are very much overrated. 
Lord Derby, for instance, can mini- 
mise their effect, and the Duke of 
Argyll can explain them till they 
vanish into air. If a guarantee 


would settle the difficulty in a dur- 
able manner, by all means let us 
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give one. But we fear that some- 
thing more tangible and substantial 
will be required if, as Lord Carnar- 
von urges, we look beyond the 
immediate consequences and exi- 
gencies of the moment, and instead 
of patching up a quarrel and put- 
ting it, like an unclean thing, out of 
si ht, we insist upon a*settlement 
“which shall be likely to last. Lord 
Carnarvon, as an ex-Minister, rep- 
resenting the less determined por- 
tion of the Cabinet, nevertheless 
observed that the loss to England 
resulting from recent events was 
that we no longer had a Govern- 
ment rion? on our support, yet 
holding the keys of the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles, and exercising 
an important influence in the East. 
He fixes, therefore, like ourselves, 
and the majority of English people, 
on this question of the Straits, as 
the one to which English energy 
and determination must be directed. 
Perhaps the less explicit statement 
of Lord Derby, having regard to 
his official position, may be taken 
to mean the same thing; and we 
sincerely hope it may. Lord Derby 
observed, in the same debate :— 


‘*With regard to the coming Con- 
ference, we wish the settlement to be 
a settlement in a European, and not 
in an exclusively Russian, sense. ‘We 
wish it to be one which, as far as cir- 
cumstances allow, shall have in it an 
element of durability. We wish it to 
be one which, as far as circumstances 
admit, will hold the balance fairly 
between different races and creeds.” 


The four great interests of Eng- 
land, the security of which must be 
consulted in the impending arrange- 
ments, lie in Egypt, the head of the 
Persian Gulf, ree ae and 


the waterway from the Aigean to 
the Black Sea. The first two will 
probably not occasion much diffi- 
culty; but it is different with the 
third and fourth. It is in reference 
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to them that the present position 
of affairs is directly menacing to us, 
and calls for an adjustment in which 
our rights and _ interests shall be se- 
cured in a manner that shall last. 

In all other respects, having re- 
gard to the difficulties which would 
have been created if the Turks had 
come victoriously out of this strug- 


‘gle by their own unaided efforts, 


and which we endeavoured to esti- 
mate in our November number at a 
time when an uninterfupted series 
of Turkish victories turned men’s 
thoughts in the direction of their 
ultimate triumph, we have no great 
cause to forbode evil. The position 
is very much that which the Govern- 
ment and politicians generally have 
all along contemplated, save that at 
the last moment Russia approached 
much nearer to the localities in 
which we are interested than any of 
us expected, or than seemed desir- 
able. However much we may dis- 
like the present position of things as 
compared with what existed before 
the war, we must at least bear in 
mind that, if an unjust and aggres- 
sive war could not be prevented, at 
any rate the unassisted triumph of 
Turkey would have been a calamity 
of no common magnitude, as far as 
the progress and prosperity of the 
East are concerned, From the time 
of certain memorials presented to 
Lord Derby shortly after the An- 
dressy Note, down to the debates in 
the recent Parliament at Constan- 
tinople, it has been clear that the 
provincial Mussulmans, as well as 


‘the Christians, earnestly desired that 


the intrigue and corruption of the 
Palace should be swept owey rather 
than perpetuated. Now that the 
Stamboul authorities have  suc- 
cumbed to superior force, all that is 
required (and it involves, no doubt, 
serious effort and exertion) is to re- 
sist the exclusive establishment of 
Russian domination, to reserve to 
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the subject populations room to 
grow and expand, free from the 
oppression of their new rulers, and, 
if possible, froth reciprocal persecu- 
tions amongst themselves. In this 
task England can give sympathies, 
moral support, and diplomatic aid. 
But beyond that, the arrangements 
to be made are not likely to call for 
our interference, or involve us in 
war. Our interests are on the side 
of the Roumanians, the Bulgarians, 
the Servians, and the Greeks, of 
whatever race or religion, The 
peace of Europe in those quarters 
depends on the mode in which they 
are hereafter to be governed, and 
the provision which may be made 
for their prosperity and indepen- 
dence. If they, in the course of 
years, turn out vigorous and aspir- 
ing communities, their interests and 
sympathies will not be on the side 
of their new masters; if, on the 
other hand, a second and a larger 
Poland rears its head at the foot 
of the Balkans, the result will not 
be to strengthen the Holy Russian 
empire. The following passage in 
one of Count Andrassy’s recent 
speeches may convey a useful and 
salutary lesson to those who are 
prompt to offer hostility to Russia, 
instead of waiting, as we contend is 
now the proper course, to see if the 
schemes on foot ripen iuto active 
aggression upon our security and 
interests :— 


“Tt is not very long ago since Rus- 
sia was represented as an impotent 
military Power, unable to hold its 
own against Turkey, and maintain its 
position as a great State. To-day, on 
the contrary, all Europe is made out 
to be threatened by the aggressive in- 
tentions of the Czar and ‘his military 
might. In my opinion, however, the 
whole situation will appear to the 
Congress in a less alarming light.” 


And then, with regard to the la- 
bours of the’ Congress, it is almost 
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impossible to state them with greater 
clearness and fairness than as fol- 
lows :— 


“All that we can and must demand 
is, that the results of her victories shall 
be so limited as to damnify neither our 
own nor Enrops interests. The 
main and rightful interest of Europe is, 
that what follows the war shall really 
be peace, and not a state of things 
containing the germ of fresh complica- 
tions. The most satisfacto 
of the Eastern Question which could be 
arrived at, is one that would not create 
a change in the relative power of the 
States of Europe. To reconcile the 
acteal results of the war with this 
point in view, I deem the task of the 
European Con This is as much 
a Russian as a European interest ; and 
to see this, it is only necessary to take 
into account the difficulties of the task 
which Russia has imposed upon herself 
—a burden which I should regard as 
difficult of accomplishment even b 
the test Power: it would be, su 
a task, in my opinion, as to"pull down 
one half of a modern building without 
exposing the whole to a downfall.” 


Count Andrassy went on to urge 
that the difficulties of the situation, 
created by Russian victories, are so 
great that no single Power can cope 
with them successfully, and that 
Russia in her task will stand in 
need of support; while for her to 
attempt to dispense with it, and 
act against the will of the other 
Powers and in hostility to their 
vital interests, would be out of the 
question, That Russia could make 
good a. mastery over European 
Turkey against a European coali- 
tion to prevent her is absurd. 

In general terms, then, it would 
seem that England will go into the 
Congress solicitous chiefly about 


the Straits, other interests bein 


too safe or too remote to be at a 
likely to involve us in war. Aus- 
tria, on the other hand, is more 
nearly concerned with the question 
of Bulgaria and Roumania, She 
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objects to the Southern Slav being 
reorganised exclusively according to 
the Russian programme, and she 
resists the restoration of Bessa- 
rabia. In the last resort, if Rus- 
sia is determined to assert prepos- 
terous claims, England and Austria 
must combine to resist her, On 
the other hand, it is impossible, 
as Prince Bismarck pointed out, 
that Austria can really wish to 
enter upon the dangerous legacy of 
the war—that is, to take out of 
Russia’s hands the burden of her 
conquests. As for the other alter- 
native—viz., insisting on the right 
of being consulted as to the details, 
such as settling the geographical 
limits of new principalities, the 
possession of the fortresses, the 
occupation by troops, the character 
of the institutions, the nomination 
of the governors,—such matters are 
more readily settled by diplomacy 
than by war, At all events, it 


seems tolerably clear, as we ap- 


proach the time of holding the 
Congress, that Austria means to 
have a decided voice in the arrange- 


ments. The Government have ob- 
tained their vote of credit, believ- 
ing that, unless the interests of the 
-monarchy are attended to in the 
final settlement, the consequences 
will be disastrous, It will strive 
to attain this end peacefully, but at 
the same time it prepares for the 
worst. Its programme, of course, 
is not declared; but it is said to be 
no longer hostile to the ultimate in- 
dependence of the vassal States of 
Turkey. The ‘Times’ correspond- 
ent at Berlin informs us (March 
13), and there is no intrinsic im- 
probability in the statement, that 


Count Andrassy stated to the Hun-. 


garian delegates that Austria will 
not permit the formation of a Bul- 
garian principality extending to the 
Aigean Sea, or the occnpation of 
that principality by Russian troops 
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for more than six months. It is 
likewise stated, on the same author- 
ity, to have declared that in the 
event of Russia insisting upon a 
change in the balance of power, the 
mobilisation of the Austrian forces 
at a moment’s notice might become 
necessary, not to occupy Bosnia, 
but to defend Austrian interests 
effectually. In fact, Austria has 
interests, exclusive of the Danube 
and the Straits, which she means 
to assert; and in all probability 
they are not very different from 
our own, 

We read such a declaration with 
great satisfaction, for the chief 
danger ahead to each of the Powers 
interested lies, as it seems to us, in 
the risk of its not coming to the 
moment of definite arrangement at 
the Congress with its ultimatum 
ready, its resolution unshaken by 
internal (discord, its preparations 
complete. Count Andrassy declares 
that the whole power of the Aus. 
tro-Hungarian monarchy has been 
husbanded for that moment. We 
make no doubt that the British 
Cabinet is acting in the same spirit. 
Such a spirit need not necessarily 
be inspired by a feeling of hostility 
against Russia. On the contrary, 
so far as the object is to come to 
a settlement of the business in a 
manner which will be satisfactory 
and likely to last, we can offer 
assistance and co-operation ; and so 
far as the attempt is made to effect 
such object exclusively with refer- 
ence to the selfish purposes and 
ulterior aggrandisement of any one 
Power, we can do our best to coun- 
teract it with the aid of other Gov- 
ernments whose interests will in 
that respect be identical with our 
own. It is in reference to the 
Straits and the security of our 
road through Egypt that our need 
for resolute, and, if necessary, warlike 
action arises, It is true that the state 
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of things to which the Treaty of 
1856 applied have ceased to exist ; 
the treaties are dead and gone for all 
practical purposes, and must be re- 
placed by a new arrangement; but 
until such arrangement is made, the 
treaties remain, and create, define, 
and limit our rights, So far as 
those rights are prejudiced by the 
disappearance of the condition of 
things recently existing, we are en- 
titled to say that it must be re- 
placed by such other arrangement 
as may, under the altered circum- 
stances, afford to us equally effica- 
cious security. We must veto in a 
resolute manner, with our hands on 
our swords, any proposals which, if 
carried out, will replace previous 
security by a standing menace for 
the future. In doing so, we are 
bound to avoid any unnecessarily 
impracticable or hostile temper, in 
order that we may approach the 
whole subject in a spirit of co- 
operation ready to help towards a 
peaceful and durable settlement, but 
absolutely determined that the se- 
cnrities which we have lost shall be 
replaced, at least to such an extent 
that our empire, our commerce and 
civilisation, and the security of our 
fellow-subjects in those quarters of 
the world, shall not in any appreci- 
able degree be weakened or impaired. 

It seems to be so clear that this 
Congress is largely needed in the 
interests of Russia as well as in the 
interests of Europe, that it is diffi- 
cult to see on what principle the 
former can try to except any por- 
tion of her Treaty, or other under- 
standing with Turkey, from the 
cognisance and ratification of the 
Powers. A treaty obtained by wil- 
ful suppression of some of the 
terms accepted by Turkey would 
not be deemed binding by any 
single Power. Nor is it possible 
to contend that if the internation- 
al position of Turkey under the 





Tweaties of. 1856 and 1871, preclude 
her from making any separate and 
definitive treaty with Russia, there 
are any excepted matters to which 
that principle does not apply. It 
seems to us that all her stipulations 
or none are subject to the proposed 
sanction, Even the amount of in- 
demnity exacted from a protected 
and guaranteed State is a matter 
of international concern, since it 
materially affects its position and 
prospects. The security which is 
to be taken for such indemnity 
is all-important, as is seen at once 
by the proposgl to hypothecate the 
revenues of Egypt for that purpose. 
Under cover of a pecuniary bargain, 
the vassalage of pt or of Bul- 
garia might be secured for Russia ; 
and in the one case England, in 
the other Austria, would probably 
interpose with a determined veto. 
A fiscal control over Constantino- 
ple, an interference with the cus- 
tom dues at that capital, would 
be equally a matter of European 
concern, 

Those matters are at least as im- 
portant as any other details. It is 
needless prematurely to credit Rus- 
sia with a general spirit of hostility 
to Europe, or with the desire to sow 
the seeds of future complications 
and wars. To do so is to represent 
her as the common enemy of the 
human species, as an anti-human 
type of humanity, Yet the creation 
of a Bulgarian province on terms 
which involve the expulsion of the 
Mobammedan race from the soil 
which they have owned and pos- 
sessed for centuries, or their depri- 
vation of liberty and security, which 
involve the riveting the yoke of 
Greek priests on a defenceless 
Catholic population, and which in- 
volve considerable race discord and 
religious persecution, is a contin- 
gency which statesmen see the ne- 
cessity of striving to avert. Rus- 
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sian compensation for Russian sagri- 
fices must riot be allowed to extend 
so far as to replace Turkish by Rus- 
sian domination, and under cover of 
a nominally independent Bulgaria, to 
plant Russian power 6n the Black 
Sea, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
gean. Austria apparently is de- 
termined that the conditions of the 
new arrangement shall not interfere 
with the southward expansion of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina; and 
the British Government, with the 
sympathy of the Continent, has 
determined to see that the in- 
terests of the Greeks are duly 
eared for, and prevent the new 
Balgaria from becoming a formid- 
able impediment in the way of their 
national development. In the great 
constructive effort which the fall 
of the Turks entails, we may rely 
upon it that Russia does not wish 
(if policy prevails over passion) to 
stand alone, with the risk of adding 
external hostility to internal diffi- 
culties. No one can deprive her of 
the lion’s share in the distribution 


_ Of the spoils; but she is not ina 


position to dictate measures inju- 
rious to the great Powers, or such 
as this country may deem hostile 


in the present or dangerous in the. 


future. Her policy will doubtless 
be to grasp at all within her reach ; 
but her one chance of damaging us 
Ne Na not so much on her power, 
military or naval, as on any irresolu- 
tion, timidity, or division of opinion 
which at the critical moment we 
may betray. Until this matter is 
adjusted, we must keep in view the 
immediate contingency of a very 
serious war; but is it possible to 
believe that if our. demands are 
limited to what is reasonable and 
right, we can possibly emerge from 
a war with an exhausted Power, 
which was for mouths successfully 
withstood by Turkey, with other 
than a successful issue? It is su- 





perfluous to approach this question, 
difficult and tremendous as it is, in 
any spirit of alarm, The difficul- 
ties which confront Russia are far 
more serious than those which con- 
front ourselves; and if we are not 
paralysed by indecision and party 
differences, it will be our own fault 
even more than our misfortune if 
we put up with a disastrous or even 
an inadequate settlement. 

The questions, no doubt, are few 
which are pregnant with immediate 
war, and there is a fair chance that 
they will be peaceably adjusted. 
But that does not close the sub- 
ject; for statesmanship, for its own 
credit as well as in the interests of 
the future, must strive to prevent 
occasions of future strife. The 
good offices which the Turk so 
long, so loyally, and so efficiently 
rendered to Europe, will be per- 
formed no longer. Possibly the 
Turk himself may become an active 
disturber of European peace, in- 
stead of being as hitherto the sign 
and symbol of guaranteed inter- 
national quict. The destruction of 
his power lets loose considerable 
contending agencies, not merely 
within but without those provinces 
whose alleged disorders will be 
famous as long as history lasts, 

If a durable settlement is to be 
effected, it must be one which pre- 
serves the legitimate interests of all 
parties concerned, and their expan- 
sion in such manner as not to en- 
courage and stimulate inevitable 
rivalry. The Christian communi- 
ties in European Turkey must have 
room for growth, while the Mussul- 
man comnmunities must be protected 
from oppression. Unless arrange- 


.ments with that view are made in 


suck a manner as not to be a per- 
manent menace to Austrian tran- 
quillity, it is in vain to hope that 
war will be long averted, Again, 
if Russia will be content with no 
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settlement that does not sati 
that spirit within her borders whic 
called for the cession of the Turkish 
fleet and of a maritime station at 
the mouth of the Bosphorus, it is 
in vain to hope that an agreement 
will be arrived at which will be 
worth the paper it was written 
upon, ; 

Europe has grown accustomed 
to arrangements which for a long 
period of years have practically 
secured the international character 
of the Straits. They were under 
the dominion of a Power which 
was protected by Europe against 
Russia. The time has come when 
those convenient arrangements have 
vanished ; an efficacious substitute 
must be found, or the whole posi- 
tion is pregnant sooner or later with 
inevitable war. Prince Bismarck 
referred to the question of the 
Straits as one of serious import- 
ance, True, he said that more 
apprehensions had been raised than 
were justified by actual possibili- 
ties. But, at the same time, he de- 
scribed it as a question of “ power- 
ful importance,” if it is a question of 
“placing the key to the Bosphorus 
in other hands than at present, 
and of deciding whether Russia 
shall be able to close the Straits 
at her own good pleasure or not.” 
In case of war, he added, it is im- 
portant to know whether the holder 
of the Dardanelles is an enemy of 
England or of Russia; in case of 
peace, ‘so long as the Dardanelles 
are in hands which are indepen- 
dent of Russia,” other arrangements 
will not have the importance as- 
cribed to them. Germany’s interest, 


he declared, is in the arrangements . 


which. may be made in regard to 
commerce, rather than in those 
which may be made in regard to 
ships of war. The commercial in- 
terests of Germany he considered to 
be safe, according to an official com- 
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munication received from St. Peters- 
burg, which on this point merely 
referred to the Treaty of Paris. ° If, 
however, the two Chancellors are 
cag 1 the provisions of the 

aty of Paris on the question of 
the Straits hold good under the al- 
tered conditions of the case, they are 
united in Lararwey | this subject 
from an exclusively Russian point 
of view. The Anglo-Austrian com- 
plication will not be far distant if 
that is the arrangement made. The 
fortresses of the Straits will lie ready 
to the grasp of Russia, who at a 
convenient season will not fail to 
find a suitable pretext for their 
seizure. No better opportunity than 
the present, when hs attention of 
all Burope is thoroughly aroused 
and directed to the ‘subject, for 
settling the whole question in the 
interests of Europe, is likely to arise. 

The extent to which the dominion 
over the Straits and fortresses which 
command it, is put out of the reach 
of Russia, is all-important. Even 
if those fortresses do not hereafter 
lie ready to the grasp of her troops 
and her fature ships of war, still we 
cannot overlook the circumstance 
that the result of the war is to re- 
verse entirely the conditions under 
which the ancient rule of the Otto- 
man empire, preserved in the Treaty 
of 1856, was favourable to the in- 
terests of this country. Instead of 
the keys of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles on the one hand, and 
the suzerainty over t and the 
Canal on the other, being in the 
hands of a Power which looked 
chiefly to us for support and pro- 
tection, they are retained by a Power 
which is to all intents and purposes 
a mere vassal of Russia, and which 
only the other day refused permission 
to our fleet to enter its waters, and 
ordered its fortresses to fire upon our 
men-of-war, The problem is to guar- 
antee the security of English com- 
2M 
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merce in the Black Sea and the Dan- 
ube, which is more than double that 
of all other nations put together, in 
spite of that ascendancy over Turkey 
which Russia by the estabjishment 
of the new Bulgaria and the cession 
of the Armenian fortresses or other 
equivalent arrangements, will, no 
doubt, have obtained. If the Sultan 
remains the custodian of the Straits, 
the growing tendency of events will 
be to establish Russian ascendancy 
in ‘the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Marmora, and to deprive our inter- 
ests in those seas and on those shores 
of the protection of our flag. The 
most effective mode of guarding 
against these contingencies is the 
expedient we suggested last month 
of dismantling the fortresses which 
establish a dominion hostile to free 
communication, and therefore to the 
interests of the world. We observed 
during the current month an able 
and vigorous letter in the ‘ Times’ 
from Mr, Trevor Barkley, who con- 
ludes in favour of “the exten- 
sion of a European guarantee of pro- 
tection to Constantinople and the 
shores of the two Straits, the neu- 
tralisation of the latter, and the 
entire dismantling of their forts 
and defences,” 

If Turkey is hereafter to be the 
submissive and yet energetic agent 
of Russia, actively and effectively 
hostile to the Powers, whose guar- 
antee prolonged her existence hither- 
to, it will be in spite of all the pre- 
cautions which those Powers are 
obviously taking against it. Great 
Britain holds the Sea of Marmora 


as a material guarantee against sach 


a dénouement. She is prepared to 


advance the cause of the Greeks . 


as a counterpoise to the ascendancy 
of the Russian Slavs. She is said 
to be concerting with France meas- 
ures for the tection of Egypt 
and its future independence of the 
Sultan, She is helping the Greeks, 
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if not to recover their lost provin 
at least to have all their inst ri 
considered in the impending arrange- 
ments. Austria is cnongetoelly # pre- 
pe ring to compete with Russia for 

lav support, and in the guidance 
of Sian destinies She means to 
have a real share—a decisive voice 
in the future arrangements; and 
will apparently be prepared with 
that view to occupy, if not. annex, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and perhaps 
even. the territory south of those 
provinces. 

The moment it becomes a ques- 


tion of admitting Greece, the vassal 


States of Turkey, and the Turks 
themselves, to the Congress, some 
faint idea of the complication and 
of the difficulties in the way of the 
Congress presents itself. Rouma- 
nia will bring to it an intensity of 
feeling amounting to a rancorous 
animosity towards the proposal of 
depriving her of Bessarabia. She 
claims to have saved Russia from 
defeat and disaster before Plevna,and 
is united as one man in resistance 
to the ungrateful proposals which 
are made, The cession of Bessarabia 
would not merely mean the aban- 
donment of that part of her former 
territory which was returned to her 
in 1856, but would deprive her of 
her chief channel of communica- 
tion with, the sea and the outer 
world. The Roumanians have been 
excluded from the negotiations 
which resulted in the peace of San 
Stefano, and denounce its stipula- 
tions as affecting themselves. A 
large portion of them condemned 
the taking an active part in the 
war; and probably all would agree 
that they have not benefited by the 
result, but that they enjoyed greater 
security and independence under 
the Turks than the future at pre- 
sent appears to promise them. 
Then there is perfidious, defeated, 
and cowardly Servia. The Servians 
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deem themselves badly used, in that 
the new territory stipulated for them 
falls far shortof their desires. | Russia 
has not much co-operation or loyalt 
to expect in that quarter, altho 
certainly she has not much to fear. 
But at any rate, whatever the 
result of the Co all these 
influences are, or will rapidly tend 
to become, as hostile to Russia as 
formerly to the Turks. . Perhaps, 
with their weight thrown into the 
scale, the terms of the final adjust- 
ment may limit to a reasonable 
extent the demands and pretensions 
of Russia, otherwise Russia must 
be prepared to go over their heads 
with the force of a steam-roller. 
And then diplomacy may stand out 
of the way, for the signal for an 
illimitable scramble will have been 
given. On which side will the 
present custodian of the Straits be 
found? He. is not im a position to 
resist his conqueror. But if Austria, 
in competition with the Muscovite 
for the guidance of Slav destiny, 
seizes on fresh provinces of the 
Turk; if Greece, encouraged by 
England and Austria, wrests her 
slice from the Ottoman dominions 
and points her aspirations north- 
wards to Roumelia, and eventually 
to Constantinople; if France and 
England, or either of them, resolve 
on Egyptian independence, and the 
estabhehment of a maritime station 
or stations in the East, and on the 
demolition of the fortresses which 
surround the Straits; or if there is 
a reasopable fear that these compli- 
cations will be the inevitable result 
of Russian determination to make 
good or extend his acquired posi- 
tion,—the Turks will willingly and 
necessarily range themselves on the 
side of the Czar. If the tenden- 


cies of the Powers immediately con- 
cerned, during the discussion which 
precedes the Congress, are in the 
direction of those schemes ; if Rus- 
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sian determination to insist upon 
such rights as the war would have 
iven her against an independent 
Turkey, regardless of the treaty 
claims and vital interests of other 
nations, forces on the consideration , 
of questions of this kind,—it will 
baffle the wisdom of any Co 
to prevent hostilities. And how- 
ever willing we may be to credit 
the Russian Government with the 
moderation and good sense which 
will yield to a firm and general op- 
position to their schemes, still the 
recent movements of the Russian — 
army around Constantinople and 
in the direction of Bulair and the 
Bosphorus, are unfavourable symp- 
toms. Pending the ratification of 
a concluded treaty of e, it is 
a fact of painful significance that 
demonstrations of determined hos- 
tility should continue, to be made. 
The counter-step is taken by the 
British Channel fleet proceeding 
to the Mediterranean waters, an 
joining itself to the Mediterranean 
fleet. 

Undoubtedly. the condition of 
Great Britain’s vaval and military 
resources is a matter of urgent pre- 
sent importance. We have all 
watched with pride and satisfaction 
the imposing array of the British 
fleet. ft is also satisfactory to be 
assured on high and independent 
authority that our military stren 
is adequate to our wants, and that 
we could place 400,000 efficient 
soldiers, with their proper comple- 
ment of artillery, into the field to- 
morrow, if there were need for them. 
This assurance is out best security 
for peace, and no monetary sacrifice 
is too great that tends to guarantee 
us in the possession of that blessing. 
We all know the havoc whieh 
was made in the Crimean expe- 
dition by the parsimony®which, 
during the first months of the war, 
paralysed the undertaking after 
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having prevented the necessary 
1 The six millions which 

ve been recently called for, and 
probably spent, were wanted not 
to prepare for war, but to place our 
- armaments on a footing in which 
they might be able to take part 
in war if it were foreed upon the 
country ; in other words, to put our 
army for a time in the same condi- 
tion as that in which the forces of 
the Continental Powers are always 
maintained. 

It is undoubtedly the duty of this 
country to be prepared for a «pro- 
longed and arduous war, but at the 
same time it is premature to abandon 
the hope that it may yet be averted. 
At present Russia is bound to the 

at Powers by the Treaty of Paris, 
that celebrated instrument on which, 
throughout this business, the Prime 
Minister, the Cabinet, and the people 
of this country have pertinaciously 
taken their stand. Russia, in viola- 
tion of that treaty (whether Turkey 
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was in pari délicto or not is im- 
material), has by military 'measares 
created a state of things to which 
that treaty is no longer applieable. 
The interests and rights of the Powers 
must now be adjusted by mutual 
arrangement to the altered position 
of affairs, The questions at issue 
concern the existence or the deepest 
interests of nearly all of them. There 
cannot be a doubt that a task of 
gigantic difficulty is before us—a 
task which it will need the greatest 
moderation, wisdom, and firmness 
adequately to perform. It cannot 
pe patched up, it cannot be put out 
of sight—it must be done once for 
all in a manner which will last. It 
will be an immense achievement if 
diplomacy can accomplish this, and 
not merely secure the peace of 
Europe, but establish in a durable 
manner the ascendancy of public 
law and treaty rights against a 
triumphant aggressor and over the 
ruins of an empire. 








